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Xn  the  populous  and  extensire  kingdoms  of  mo*c  hap. 
dern  Europe,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs     ^^^' 
seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of  private  Extent  of 
life;  but  the  national  transactions  of  Greece  in-^tJ^^ 

nun  lull' 

volved  the  interest  of  every  family,  and  deeply  f^^!^ 
affected  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  every  indivi- 
VoL.  II.  121 
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CHAP,  jyaj^    Had  tijg  arms  of  the  Athenians  prored  rac- 
^m^mj  cessful  in  Sicily,  each  citizen  would  have  derived 
from  that  event  an  immediate  accession  of  wealthy 
as  well  as  of  power,  and  have  felt  a  proportional 
increase  of  honour  and  security.    But  their  proud 
hopes  perished  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  succeeding  disasters  shook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  of  their  empire.    In  one  rash  enterprise 
they  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  prudence  of 
their  experienced  generals,  together  with  the  flou- 
rishing vigour  of  their  manly  youth*.-Irreparable 
disasters !  which  totally  disqualified  them  to  resist 
the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesus,  reinforced  by 
the  resentment  of  a  new  and  powerful  enemy. 
While  a  Lacedsemonian  army  invested  their  city, 
they  had  reason  to  dread  that  a  Syracusan  fleet 
should  assault  the  Piraeus;  that  Athens  must  finally 
yield  to  these  combined  attacks,  and  her  once  prosh 
perous  citizens,  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  drag- 
ged into  captivity,  atone  by  thdr  death  or  disgrace 
for  the  cruelties  which  they  had  recently  inflicted 
on  the  wretched  republics  of  Melos  and  Scione. 
The  news      The  dreadful  alternative  of  victory  and  defeat* 
A^^  ^renders  it  little  surprising  that  the  Athenians  should 
xcuT'     ^^^^  rejected  intelligence,  which  they  must  have 
A.C.413.  received  With  horror.  The  first  messengers  of  such 
sad  news  were  treated  with  contempt :  but  it  was 


*  ThucycL  1.  ▼ii.  p.  SS7.  Cicero  goes  fartlier.  Hie  primiiiD»  opes 
ilhus  civitatis  victse^  «otniT)inut«»  depretsxque  sunt:  in  hoc  portu 
AtheniensiusA  nobiliutis,  imperii^  gloriai  naafrtgimn  factum  existimatur. 
Cicer.  in  YerrexD,  r.  2T* 
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impossible  long*  to  Witbold  belief  from  thee  ha  p. 
miserable  fugitives,  whose  squalid  and  dejected  ^^^' 
couotenancestoo  faithfully  attested  the  public  cala- 
mity. Such  evidence  could  not  be  refused  ;  the 
arrogance  of  incredulity  was  abashed,  and  the  whole 
republic  thrown  into  consternation,  or  seized  with 
despair.  The  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ;  but 
the  piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a  mile 
along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the  Pineus  to 
the  city ;  and  the  licentious  populace  raged  with 
unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners  and  orators, 
whose  blind  predictions,  and  ambitious  harangues^ 
had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their 
countryf. 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  tocombina. 
adant  the  comfort  of  sympathy ;  but  had  they  been  c^ce 
capable  of  receiving,  they  had  little  reason  to««^«j^^ 
expect,  that  melancholy  consolation.   The  tidings 
so  afflicting  to  (hem  gave  unspeakable  joy  to  their 
neighbours :  many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
envied  a  people  who  had  long  usurped  the  do- 
minion of  Greece.   The  Athenian  allies,  or  rather 
sul^eds,  scattered  over  so  many  coasts  and  islands, 

-  *  The  otUmity  was  so  g^at  that  the  boldest  imagination  had 
never  dared  to  conceive  its  possibiUty.  Their  minds  .being  thus 
unprq>aredy  the  Athenians^  says  Thucydides^  disbelieved  Ji«i 
Ttif  9r*nf  wtn  T^drrianctP  if  tanu  tk  «^k  i^uun^myot't*  even 
those  soldiers  who  esc^ied  from  this  melancholy  business.  The 
ftories  of  Plutarch  in  Nicia,  of  Athenaeus^  &c  may  be  safely 
rejected  as  fictions^  since  th^  are  inconsistent  with  Thucydidcs*  nsf- 
vttive* 
t  ThQ^ydid«  L  i^.  p.  558,  &  seqqi 
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CHAP,  prepared  to  assert  tbeir  independence  ;  tbe  coo* 

^^^     federates  of  Sparta>  aniong  whom  tbe  Syracusans 

justly  assumed  the  first  rank,  were  unsatisfied  with 

yictory,  and  longed  for  revenge :  even  those  com* 

munities,  which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 

of  a  doubtful  contest,  meanly  solicited  to  become. 

parties  in  a  war,  likely  to  terminate  in  the  final 

destruction  of  Athens^. 

Abetted       Should  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful  con- 

•intnient^  federacy  still  prove  insufficient  to  accomplish  the 

of  Persia.  ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  devoted  city,  there  was  yet  another 

enemy  behind,  from  whose  strength  and  animosity 
the  Athenians  had  every  thing  to  fean  The  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
ended  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  The  two  following  years  were 
remarkable  for  a  rapid  succession  of  kings,  Xerxes, 
Sqgdianus,  Ochus  ;  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the 
name  of  Darius,  to  which  historians  have  added 
the  epithet  of  Nothus,  the  bastard,  to  dbtinguish 
this  effeminate  prince  from  his  illustrious  prede^ 
cessorf.  The  first  years  of  Dariue  Nothiis  wero 
employed  in  confirming  his  disputed  authority, 
and  in  watching  the  dangerous  intrigues  of  his 
numerous  kinsmen  who  aspired  to  the  throne. 
When  every  rival  was  removed  that  could  either 
disturb  his  quiet  or  offend  his  suspicion,  the 
monarch  sunk  into  an  indolent  security,  and  hb 
voluptuous  court  was  governed  by  the  feeble  ad^ 

*  Thucyd.  L  viiL  p.  55S,  &  leqq.  Diodor*  1.  siiL  p.  348. 
t  Dkxlor.  L  xiL  p.  333,    Ctetiai,  Vema  c«  xlf .  3^  leqq. 
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ministration  of  women  and  eunuchs*.  But  in  the  chap. 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Darius  was  roused  from  his  ^^' 
lethargy  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The 
defection  of  the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  his 
dominion  the  valuable  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
a  consequence  which  he  determined  to  prevent  by 
employing  the  brarfery  of  Pharnabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphernes,  to  govern  re- 
spectively the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
that  rich  and  fertile  peninsula.  The  abilities  of 
these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion  in 
Lydia,  but  extended  the  arms  of  their  master  to* 
wards  the  shores  of  the  J&gaean,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis ;  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had  been  ratified 
between  the  Athenians,  then  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  and  the  unwarlike  Aiiaxerxes.  But 
the  recent  misfortunes  of  that  ambitious  people 
flattered  the  Persian  commanders  with  the  hope 
ofr^toring  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  to  the  Great' 
Kingt,  as  well  as  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish* 
ment  on  the  proud  city,  which  had  resisted  the 
power,  dismembered  the  empire,  and  tarnished  the 
glory  of  Persia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination  TbeAthe 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair  ^  ^i^d  p!^|^i!^ 
oursiirprise  thai  this  consequence  should  not  imme*^^^^ 
diately  follow,  will  be  increased  by  the  following 
reflection.    Not  to  mention  the  immortal  trophies 

*  Cteiias^  c.  xlvll. 

t  Thocydid.  L  fui-  P*  560.  &  Ctesias;  PersijC.  c  lu 
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CHAP,  of  Alexander,  or  the  extensive  ravages  of  Zingis 
^^**  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the  Tartar  princes  of  their 
race ;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  have,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  marched  victorious  over  the  effeminate  or 
barbarous  coasts  of  tlie  eastern  and  western  world. 
.  The  hardy  discipline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed 
over  the  unwarlike  softness  of  India  and  the  savage 
ignorance  of  America.  But  the  rapid  success  of 
all  these  conquerors  was  owing  to  their  military 
knowledge"^  and  experience.  By  the  superiority 
of  their  arms  and  of  their  discipline,  the  Romans 
subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  Athe- 
nians afford  the  only  example  of  a  people,  who, 
by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone,  acquired  an  ex* 
tensive  dominion  over  men  equally  improved  with 
themselves  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government. 
They  possessed,  or  were  believed  to  possess,  superior 
courage  and  capacity  to  the  nations  around  them; 
and  this  opinion,  which  should  seem  not  intirely 
destitute  of  foundation,  enabled  them  to  maintain^ 
by  very  feeble  garrisons,  and  absolute  authority  in 
the  islands  of  the  iBgaean,  as  well  as  in  the  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  •  Their  disaster's  and  disgrace 
in  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real  wd  the  ideal 
l|upports  of  dieir  power ;  the  loss  of  (me  third  of 
their  citizens  made  it  impossible  to  supply,  witii 
fresh  recruits,  the  exhausted  strength  of  their 


^  If  thstof  the  Tartan  should  be  doubted,  the  reader  may  consult 
BfoDs.  /le  Guignes's  Hist  des  Huns,  or  Mr.  Gibbon*i  adoiirable  descrifN 
tionof  the  warlike  mannen  of  the  pastoral  oatioosjT.  ii. 


garriflonft  in  foreign  parts  S  the  terror  of  theit  fleet  c  h  a  k 
was  no  more ;  and  their  multiplied  defeats  before  ^ 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  hadconverted  into  contempt 
that  admiration  in  which  Athens  had  been  long 
held  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

But  in  free  governments  there  are  rich  latent  P^ottiJ^f 
resources  which  public  calamities  alone  can  bring  office 
to  light ;  and  adversity,  which,  to  individuals  en- ^51!' 
dowed  with  inborn  vigour  of  mind,  is  the  great 
school  of  virtue  and  of  heroism,  furnishes  also  .to 
the  enthusiasm  of  popular  assemblies  the  noblest 
field  for  the  display  of  national  honour  and  mag- 
naoimity.    Had  the  measures  of  the  Athenians 
depended  on  one  man,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is 
probable  that  the  selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and 
the  cautious  prudence  of  a  council,  would  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy 
for  the  unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  minds. 
But  the  first  spark  of  generous  ardour,  which  the 
love  of  virtue,  of  glory,    and  the  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and  vanity^ 
excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was  difiused 
and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion  of  sympa- 
thy :    the  patriotic  flame  was  communicated  to 
every  breast ;  and  the  social  warmth,  reflected  from 
guch  a  variety  of  objects,  became  too  intense  to  be 
resisted  by  the  coldness  of  caution  and  the  damps 
of  despair. 

With  one  mind  and  resolution  the  Athenians  Pmdent 
determined  to  brave  the  severity  of  fortune,  and  to  wb  mfiT' 
withatand'tbe  assaults  of  the  enemy.    Nor  did  this  STaJL- 

noble  design  evaporate  in  useless  speculation ;  the'***"'- 
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CHAP,  wisest  measures  were  adopted  for  reducing  it  to 
^^J™^  practice.    The  great  work  began,  as  national  re- 
formation, ought  always  to  begin,  by  regulating 
the  finances,   and   lopping  off  every  branch  of 
superfluous  expense.    The  clamour  of  turbulent 
demagogues  was  silenced ;  aged  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience were  allowed  calmly  to  direct  the  public 
councils ;  new  levies  were  raised  ;  the  remainder 
of  their  fleet  was  equipped  for  sea ;  the  motions  of 
the  colonies  and  tributary  states  were  watched  with 
an  anxious  solicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appease  their  animosity, 
or  render  it   impotent*.   '  Yet  these   measures, 
wise    and   vigorous   as   they   were,   could   not, 
probably,  have  suspended  the  fall  of  Athens,  had' 
not  several  concurring  causes  facilitated  their  ope- 
ration.   The  weak,  dilatory,  and  ineffectual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spartan  confederacy ;  the  tem- 
porising, equivocal,  and  capricious  conduct  of  the 
Persian  governors;  above  all,  the  intrigues  and 
enterprising  genius  of  Alcibiades,  who,  after  in- 
volving  his   country  in   inextricable  calamities, 
finally  undertook  its  defence,  and  retarded,  though 
he  could  not  prevent,  its  destiny. 
The  Peio.     In  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  expedition 
SS!md    into  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a  fleet  of  an 
prepJ^to^u^^r^d  sail,  of  which  twenty-five  gallies  were 
JjJ^^^'[?^ furnished  by  their  own  sea-ports;  twenty-five  by 
depend-    the  Thebans ;  fifteen  by  the  Corinthians ;  and  the 
Athens,    remainder  by  Locris,  Phocis,  Megara,  and  the 

•  Tbttcydid.  1.  yiiL  p.  559.    Diodor.  1.  ziil.  pu  S49c 


iilaritime  cities  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  chap. 
This  armament  wasdestined  to  encourage  and  sup-  ,^^^^^^^^„,^ 
port  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  Athe-oivmp. 
mans.    The  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos^  as  well  ^^c.  413. 
as  the  city  Erj^hrae  on  the  continent,  tolicited  the 
Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force*  Their 
request  was  enforced  by  Tissaphemes,  who  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  sailors,  and  to  victual  the  ships* 
At  the  same  time,  an  ambassador  frem  Cyzicus,  a 
populous  toWn  situate  on  an  island  of  the  Propon^^ 
tis,  entreated  the  Lacedtemonian  armament  to  sail 
to  the  safe  and  capacious  harbours  which  had  long 
formed  the  wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city^ 
and  to  expel  the  Athenian  garrisons,  to  which  the 
Oyzicenes  and  their  neighbours  mluctantly  sub- 
mitted.   The  Persian  Phamabazus  seconded  their 
proposal ;  ofiered  the  same  conditions  with  Tissa- 
phernes ;  and  so  little  harmony  subsisted  between 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Great  King»  that  each  urged 
his  particular  demand,  with  a  total  unconcern  about 
the  important  interests  of  their  common  master^* 
The    Lacedaemonians   held  many  consultations  uihtoiy 
among  themselves,  and  with  their  allies;  hesitated^^^l^. 
deliberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  resolu-"***^ 
tion;  and  at  length  were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades 
to  prefer  the  overture  of  Tissaphernes  and  the 
lonians  to  that  of  the  HellesponUiies  and  Pharna« 
bazus* 

The  delay  occasioned  by  thb  deliberation  waarbe  aa^. 
the  principal,  but  not  the  only  cause^  whldi  hin-^^^ 

•  Thucydid.  p.  561  fc  5fi2-        " 
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CRAP.dei^tfae  allies  firote  aotiog  ei|pediliMsl2f»  at  s 
^^''   time  when  lixpeditiiui  wai  of  the  utmocA  ioipoit- 
defeat  the  am:e.    A  Tartety  of  pritate  TieW6  diverted  them 
^^^^froiM  thd  general  aim  of  the  confedcMoy ;  and  the 
^1^*^^  season  had  far  advanced  before  the  Corinthiaiu^ 
<M-        distinguished  as  they  werb  by  exicesa  of  antifmthy 
zci^ri!'   to  Athens,  were  prepared  to  daiL  They  determine 
A.C.  416.  ^^  jy^^^  pride  perhaps,  as  well  as  sQperstiiion>  ti^ 
celebrate^,    hefore  leaving  their  harbours^   the 
Idthmian  games,  ooiisecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third 
of  the  Gtecian  festivals  in  point  of  dignity  and 
sfilendeur*    From  this  (iereitiony  the  Alhenian^^ 
though  enemies,  wen  not  excluded  by  the  Co« 
rintbian  magistrates;  nor  did  they  exclude  thens^ 
selves,  though  opinresaed  by  tjie  weight  of  pasi 
misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the  thoughta 
of  providing  against  future  evils.    While  their  re^* 
|iresehtatives  shared  the  amusements  of  this  sacred 
ilpectacle,  they  neglected  riot  tlie  commisdk>n  re* 
commended  by  their  country*.    They  secretly  ip^ 
formed  themselves  of  the  plan  and  particular  cir* 
cum^tatices  of  tlse  intended  revolt,  and  learned  the 
ptecise  time  fixed  £»  the  department  of  the  Ccqrior 
ttalan  tfeet.    In  consequence  of  this  important  ia^ 
lellSgence,  the  Atheniaas  antieipeted  the  dedigosof 
the  rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  aa 
^^es  of  their  fidelity.   The  squadron  which  re- 
turned from  this  useful  enterprise,  intercepted  tbf 

*  cctt^r&T^^BAt^^te^Ttff^fri**    Tie  jcholiaat  justly  observes  ^ 
Jf  ioKt  of  the  '^iTiflt*'  *'  thoroug^hly^  completelyy*'  t.  e,  until  they  had  eele* 

f^j '  brsted  the  punes»  the  compltte  number  of  di^s,  appointed  by  Mitiqvi^« 

y  Tid.  £•  Fort  ad.  loc.  p«  563.- 


Coriciiblam  as  ihej  sailed  through  the  Saroniec  h  af. 
gulph ;  aad  baring  attacked  and  cwquered  tbem»  ^^^^ 
pursued  and  Mocked  tiiem  up  in  their  harbours'^. 
Meanwhile  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  «fefit  to  »^^^ 


the  loniancoaat  such  sqiMdrons  m  were  successirel  j  tions  of 
leady  for  sea,  under  the  conduei  of  Alcibiadesf,  fedmttt. 
Chaleideus,  and  Astyodius.  The  first  of  these 
commaiiders  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Gbios,  which  Was 
distraeted  by  contending  factions.  The  Atheni^i 
partisans  were  surprised,  and  compelled  to  submit ; 
and  the  city,  which  possessed  forty  gallies,  and 
yielded  in  wealth  and  populousness  to  none  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  became  an  accession  to  the 
Peloponnesian  oonfederaoy.  The  stnong  and  ridi 
town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example : .  Erytfaras 
and  Clazoaien(§  surrendered  to  Chalcideus ;  sereral 
places  of  less  note  were  conquered  by  Astyo- 
chns. 

When  the  Athenians  received  the  unw;elconie  Battieof 
tdtelligeBce  of  these  events,  they  voted  tbeexpeiH^^^' 
diture  of  a  thousand  talents,  wfaieh,  in  more  P^^^^q^4i^ 
perous  times,  they  had  deposited  in  the  esladel, 
under  the  sanction  ef  a  decree  of  the  senate  and 
people,  to  reserve  it  finr  im  occasion  of  the  utmost 
danger.    TIAb  Masoaable  supply  enaUed  them  to 
fincTMsethe  fleet,  wkioh  sailed,  under  Pfarynichus 
and  other  leaders,  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos.     Having 
secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Lesbians,  who  were  ripe 
for  rebellion,  they  endeavoured  to  recover  their 
antbority  in  Miletus,  anciently  regarded  as  the 

•  Thucydid.  ^  JS4.  ^  .     . 
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OHAP.  capitalof  the  Ionic  roast.  A  Uoody  battle  wai 
^^^;^  fought  before  the  walla  of  that  fdace,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Argires  on  one  side,  and  the  Pelo-* 
ponnesians,  assisted  bj  the  troops  of  Tissaphemea 
and  the  revolted  Milesians,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenian  bravery  defeated,  on  this  oceaaion,  the 
superior  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to 
whom  they  were  opposed ;  but  their  Argire  auxit 
iaries  were  repulsed  by  the  gallant  citizens  of  Mi* 
letus ;  so  that  in  both  parts  of  the  engagement,  the 
Ionic  race,  commonly  deemed  the  less  warlike, 
prevailed  over  their  Dorian  rivals  and  enemies^ 
Elated  with  the  joy  of  victory,  the  Athenians 
prepared  to  assault  the  town,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of  filly4ive 
sail,  wbidi  advanced  in  two  divisions,  the  one  cora-^ 
manded  by  the  celebrated  Hermocrates,  the  other 
by  Thevamenes  the  Spartan.  Fhrynichus  |^u- 
dently  considered  that  his  own  strength  only 
amounted  to  forty-eight  gallies,  and  refused  to 
commit  the  last  hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger 
of  an  unequal  combat.  His  firmness  desfHsed  ike 
clamours  of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who  insulted'^, 
undar  the  name  of  cowardice,  ijae  caution  of  their 
TbeAUie- admiral;  and  he  calmly  retired  with  his  whole 
rrUre^^  force  to  the  isle  of  Samoa,  where  the  popular  hc^ 
iUm  having  lately  treated  the  nobles  with  shodung 

*'  KoD  poncbatcnim  rumovei  tnte  salutem.'' 

Enritra  apud  Cic. 
wy ch  Ttoqrdidei  eipresaet  mere  pithily*   ^  «A  ^47t  ^  •^^XlBf  *^« 
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injustioe  and  txveltyj  too  frequent  in  Greckn  de*c  n  a  p 
mooracies,  were  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  ^^^^ 
the  patrons  of  that  fierce  and  licentious  form  of 
government. 

The  retreat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  acknowledged  The  Atiie- 
the  naval  Buperionty  of  the  enemy ;  a  superiority  retrieved 
which  was  alone  sufficient  either  to  acquire  or  tObLkB.^ 
maintak^the  submission  ofthe  neighbouring  coasts 
and  islands.  In  other  respects  too,  the  Pelopon^ 
nesians  enjoyed  the  most  decisive  advantages. 
Their  gallies  were  victualled,  their  soldiers  were 
paid  by  Tissaphemes,  and  they  daily  expected  a  re^ 
inforcement  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Phoenician 
ships,  which,  it  was  said,  had  already  reached  A#- 
pendus,  a  sea  port  of  Pampbylk.  But,  io  this  dan- 
l^erous  crisis,  fortune  seemed  to  respect  the  declm- 
ing  age  of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accidents, 
fiingular  and  almost  incredible,  enabled  Aleibiades, 
so  long  the  misfortune  and  the  scourge,  to  become 
the  defence  and  the  saviour,  of  his  country. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Sparta,  Aleibiades  nis  in- 
assumed  the  outward  gravity  of  deportment,  and^"^^** 
conformed  himself  to  the  spare  diet,  and  laborious 
exercises,  which  prevailed  in  that  austere  republic ; 
•but  his  character  and  his  principles  remained  as 
licentious  as  ever.    His  intrigue  with  Timea,  the 
spouse  of  King  Agis,  was  discovered  by  an  excess  . 
of  female  levity.    The  dueen,  vain  of  the  attach^ , 
ment  of  so  celebrated  a  character,  familiarly  gave 
the  name  of  Aleibiades  to  her  son  Leofychides ;  a 
Yiame  which,  first  confined  to  the  privacy  <rf  her 
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CH  A  ^.  feoisile  cMi|^iMMi0»  was  soon  spread  abrot^tn  (btf 
^^^^J^  worJd.  Alcibiades  painisbed  her  folly  by  a  moat 
moiiifyiog  but  well^merited  decianitioD>  bpasttng 
that  he  had  solicited  her  favours  from  no  other  mo^ 
tiye  but  tliat  he  m^ht  indulge  the  ambitious  desire 
of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta.  The  offence  itself,  and 
tbe  shameless  avowal,  still  more  provoking  than  the 
ofience,  excited  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  breaasrt 
of  the  iiyured  husband^.  The  magistrates  and  ge- 
nerals of  Sparta,  jealous  of  tlie  fame,  andenviouFof 
the  merit  of  a  stranger,  readily  sympathised  withtlie 
misfortunes,  and  encouraged  the  revenge  of  Agis ; 
fndas  the  liorrid  practice  of  assassination  still  dic^ 
graced  the  manners  of  Greece,  orders  were  sent  to 
Astyochus,  who  commanded  in  chief  thePelopoi^ 
sesiian  forces  in  Asia^  secretly  to  destroy  Aleibiade^ 
ytbqaei  power  defied  those  laws  which  in  every 
GreciaaiepuMic  condemned  adulterers  to  deathf. 
S«t  the  active  and  subtle  Athenian  bad  secured 
too  faithful  domestic  iiHelUgence  in  the  principal 
families  of  Sfwrta  to  become  the  victim  of  this  exe* 
cnbje  des^n*  WHb  bis  usual  address  he  eluded  ail 
Ihe  samoes  of  Astyodius ;  his  safety,  however,  re- 
qwred  perpetual  vigilance  and  caution,  and  he  de* 
.tenraped  to  escape  from  a  siiuatioo,  which  subjectr 
«d;  biiB  to  such  iriksome  constraint* 
HS^^,^  Piiblidy  banished  from  Athens,  secretly  petse^ 
^i^ii.  ^Ht^  ^  Sparta>  he  had  recourse  to  the  MeiNbfai|i 

*  Plutarchy  ii.  49.  in  Alcibiad. 

f  Lysias  in  defence  of  Euphiletus,  kc.  p.  419; 


^TkiAfbnueB,  wbo  admired  liis  ^ocomf^UtaoBnU,  cnw. 
and  respected  his  abilities,  wUicb,  though  far  supe^  ^^' 
rior  Id  degree,  were  siinilar  ia  kind  to  bb  own. 
Tiflsaphernes  was  df  a  tenqper  the  more  readily  to 
serve  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  be  less  needed  hli 
fl^rvides.  Alcibiade8,therelbre,carefuUycaocealed 
froiik  him  tbe  dangerous  resentment  of  the  Spai^ 
tans.  In  the  selfish  breast  of  the  Persian  no  at^ 
tachment  could  be  durable  unless  icmnded  on  itt^ 
terest ;  and  Alcibkdes,  who  bad  deeply  studied  bia 
character,  began  to  fiatter  his  avarice,  that  he 
might  ensure  bis  protectioik  'He  informed  him^ 
that  by  allowing  tbe  Peloponnesian  sailorg  a 
drachma,  or  seven-pence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  he 
treated  them  with  an  useless  and  even  dangerous 
liberality :  that  tbe  pay  given  by  the  Athenians, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  amounted  only 
to  three  oboli ;  which  proceeded,  not  from  a  dis^ 
inclination  to  reward  tbe  skill  and  valour  of  thei# 
seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if  they  receir- 
ed  more  than  half  a  drachma  each  day,  tbe  super-* 
fluity  would  be  squandered  in  such  profligate  plesk 
sures  as  enfeebled  and  corrupted  their  raisda  and 
bodies,  and  rendered  tb«m  equally  incapaUe  of  e3> 
ertion  and  of  discipline^  Should  the  sailons  prov« 
dissatisfied  with  thisequitable reduction^ theGrecian 
character  afforded  an  easy  expedient  for  silencing 
their  licentious  clamounu  It  would  be  sufiScient  to 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  mercenary 
orators,  and  the  careless  and  improvident  seamea 
would  submit,  without  suspicion,  the  rate  of  their 
pay^  as  well  as  every  other  concern^  to  the  influence 
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CHAP,  and  authority  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 

^^   govern  them^. 
Persuades     Tissaphernes heard  this  advice  with  the  attention 
m^uh  hb^^^^  avaricious  man  to  every  proposal  for  saving. 
^^^  his  money;  and  so  true  a  judgment  had  Alcibiades 
Pfeiopon.  formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Hermocrates  the  Syra*. 
cusan  was  the  only  oflScer  who  disdained  meanly 
and  perfidiously,  to  betray  the  interest  of  the  men 
under  his  command;  yet,  through  the  influence  of 
his  colleagues,  the  plan  of  economy  was  univer-^ 
sally  adopted,  and  on  a  future  occasion,  Tissa- 
phernes  boasted  that  Hermocrates,  though  more 
coy,  was  not  less  corruptible  than  others,  and  that 
the  only  reason  for  which  he  undertook  the  patron* 
age  of  the  sailors,  was  to  compel  a  reluctant  compli* 
ance  with  his  own  exborbitant  demands.    This 
reproach  illustrates  the  opinion  entertained  by 
foreign  nations  of  Grecian  virtue ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably an  aspersion  on  the  fame  of  the  illustrious 
Syracusan. 
Aiienstes  '    'I'he  intrjgues  of  Alcibiades  had  sown  jealousy 
th?im?  and  distrust  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  they  had 
rest  of     alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops  both  from  Tisr 
saphernes  and  their  commanders :  the  Persian  w^a 
Kady  to  forsake  those  whom  he  had  learned  to 
despise ;  and  Alcibiades  profited  of  this  disposition 
to.  insinuate  that  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaeownians 
was  equally  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  the 
Great  King  and  his  lieutenants.     "  That  these 
haughty  republics  were  accustomed  to  take  arms 

*  Thucjdid.  p.  5S4,  &  seqq. 
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to  defendilie  liberties  of  Grc^eee,  a  design  totallf  c  a  at. 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  court.  If  ^J^L^ 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  isfatnders  aspired  at  independ- 
ence, and  hoped  to  deliver  themselves  from  Athe« 
nian  governors  and  garrisons,  wittiout  submitling 
to  pay  tribute  to  Persia,  they  ought  to  carry  on  the 
war  at  their  own  expense,  since  tiiey  would  alone 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  success.  But,  if  Ttssa|:rfier- 
nes  purposed  to  recover  the  ancient  possessions  of 
his  master,  he  must  beware  of  giving  a  decided  sv* 
peridrity  to  either  party,  especially  to  the  warlike 
Spartans.  By  an  attention  to  preserve  the  balance 
even,  between  the  hostOe  republics  he  would  Totco 
them  to  exhaust  each  other.  Amidst  their  domes- 
tic contests  an  opportunity  would  soon  arrive, 
when  Darius,  without  danger  or  expense,  might 
crush  both,  and  vindicate  his  just  hereditary  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  all  Asia.*' 

These  artful  representations  produced  almost  an  Aicibia. 
open  breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  his  <^onfe*^^*f^ 
derates.    The  advantage,  which  Athens  would  de-iw*«  tht 
rive  from  this  rupture,  might  have  paved  the  way^^fnto 
for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country:  but  he  ^^^{j^^ 
dreaded  to  encounter  that  popular  fury,  whose  ef- J£^S^ 
fects  he  had  fatally  experienced,  and  whose  mad««^* 
resentment  no  degree  of  merit  could  appease ;  he 
thereMe  applied  secretly  to  Pisander,  Theramene^ 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Athenian 
camp.    To  them  he  deplored  ti)e  desperate  state 
of  public  af&irs,  expatiated  on  his  own  credit  with 
Tissaphemes,  and  insinuated  that  it  might  be  y«t 
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[CHAP:  pofidble  to  preretft  theTboenician  fleet  at  ABpan^ 
^^'    dus  from  sailing  to  assist  the  enemy.    Assumiog 
{gradually  more  boldness,  as  he  perceived  the)5U€- 
eess  of  bis  intrigues,  he  finally  declared  thai  the 
Athenians  might  obtain  not  merely  the  neittrality, 
but  perhaps  the  assistance  of  Arlaxenes,  should 
they  consent  to  abolish  their  turbulent  democracyt 
so  odious  to  the  Persians,  and  entrust  the  admini- 
stration of  gorenuneat  to  men  worthy  to  negociate 
with  so  mighty  a  monardi. 
A  simiisr  «  When  the  illustrious  exile  propmed  this  measure, 
botifhi     ii  is  uncertain  whether  be  was  acquainted  with  the 
ud  in^^e  iecret  cabals  which  had  been  already  formed,  both 
**™P-      in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for  executing  the  de- 
sign which  he  suggested*    The  misfortunes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  giddy  insolence  of  the  multitude,  bad 
thrown  the  principal  authority  into  the  hands  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  who   corrupted  by   the 
tweets  of  temporary  power,  were  desirous  of  ren- 
dering it  perpetual.  Many  prompted  by  ambitioD, 
seTeral  moved  by  inconstancy,  a  few  directed  by  a 
just  sense  of  the  incurable  defects  of  d^nocracy^ 
,  were  prepared  to  encounter  every  danger  that  they 

might  overturn  the  estafaiisbed  constitution.  Inlbe 
third  and  most  honourable  class  was  Antiphon,  a 
man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents.  The  iirisistible  eira|^  of 
his  eloquence  was  su^cted  by  the  people.  He 
•l^ared  not  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  ee^ 
semUy ;  but  his  artful  and  elaborate  compositions, 
eftea  saved  the  lives  of  his  friendst   JBc  was  thelir* 


Tisible  agent  who  governed  all  the  motions  of  thecflAF-  ^ 
conspiracy  ;  and  when  compelled,  after  the  ruin  o^^]^L3  - 
his  party,  to  stand  trial  for  his  life,  he  discovered' 
powers  of  mind  that  astonished  the  most  discerning 
of  his  contemporaries*.    Pisander, 'Tberiamenes, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
warmly  approved  the  views  of  Afcibiades.  The 
Athenian  soldiers  likewise,  though  they  deleSted- 
the  impiety,  admired  the  valour,  off  the  illustrious 
exile,  and  longed  to  see  him  restored  to  the  service 
of  his  country.    All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous 
situation  of  Athens;    many  thought  that  theiV 
affairs  must  become  desperate,  shbuld  TisSaph^i*-^ 
nes  command  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co-op*rat6' 
with  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  Petsian  alliance,  in  con^qu^nce 
of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the  piay  of 
that  Wealthy  satrapf.  ^ 

*  Thncydid.  L  viii.  p.  600.  A  <«w  lines  above,  ThueyJides  describes 
Um  diftimter  of  A^ti^bvn  trithovpretftin;  energy:  «?«(  Ainnuw  «ttr 
^ah'  ^dtnm  f^f  "v*  «/«ro(  vf^of,  mm  m^atstos  »^ufjtiAt>9tu  ytre/ufyoc>  juu  it 
yvoi»,  Mtxuf,  "  An  Athenian,  in  Tlrtue  second  to  no  man  then  living* 
tmA6>^^  With  the 'greatest  Tig«iir  of  thought,  MKl.the  greilfeit  power 
of  evpv^ttiMk**  FlutMoh  ^  the,  .very  ifia«9uciite  and  i«p#rlect  .wai](» 
intltled.  The  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators^  teUs  us,  that  Antiphon  was  the 
first  who  wrote  institutions  of  oratory;  and  tliat  his  pteadings  were  the 
itiovt'ii^nt  that  hikl-aoiile  dowm'  to  poiterit|r.  Axmrng  theiifWei^ 
splyQ^^plcribed  1^  bini^  I  ibiak  them  are  thipe  thai  do,  not  inyalidate 
the  hi^  commendation  of  Thucyflides. 

f  What  Infbente*  this  ^consideration  must  hilTe'  fiad,  rmtff  he  CM)lu 
jedtuftd  lipwti  thn  itrf^iiq»i^#^  JDf  AadooidM,  Qvtt  iii«'  who  Mf^ 
tba^i  in  Urn  cobrie  of  ^}»  wi^  tbe.  ^artans.  received,  from  their  P«f> 
sian  allies,  subsidies. to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  talents,  about  a 
-"**'"  ^terllng.Vlj|tAuMllPpi|%Wiitt,.<»iiiiiferii«^  ihsftOm^  dtool^ 
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One  maoy  tiie  personal  enemy  ot  Alcibiaidesy 
aione  opposed  tbe  general  current.  Bui  ibis  man 
phryni*  was  Pbrynicbus,  wbose  prudent  firmness  as  a  com* 
o>unter-  HMmder  we  bare  already  bad  occasion  to  remark. 
cib^!  The  courage  witb  wbicfa  be  enccHintered  dangers 
many  bare  equalled,  but  none  ever  surpassed 
the  boldness  witb  which  be  extricated  himsdf 
from  difficulties.  When  be  perceived  that  fait, 
colleagues  were  deaf  to  eyery  objection  againrt 
recalling  tbe  friend  of  Tissapbernes»  be  secretly 
informed  tbe  Spartan  admiral  Astyocbus,  of  tte 
intrigues  which  were  carrying  on  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  bis  country.  Daring  as  this  treach- 
ery was,  Pbryniclnis  addressed  a  traitor  not  Jess 
perfidious  than  himself.  Astyochus  was  become 
tbe  pensioner  and  creature  of  Tissapbernes,  to 
whom  he  communicated  tbe  intelligence.  The 
Ptersian  again  communicated  it  to  his  fiivourite 
Alcibiades,  who  complained  in  strong  terms  to 
tbe  Athenians  of  the  baseness  and  rillany  of 
Phrynicbns.  Tbe  latter  exculpated  hinieelf  withf 
consummate  address ;  but,  as  tbe  return  of  Alci- 
hiades  ought  prove  fatal  to  his  safety,  be  ventured 
a  second  time,  to  write  to  Astyochus,  gently  re- 
proaching liim  witb  bis  breach  of  confidence, 
md  explakibig  by  what  means  he  might  mrpris^ 
tbe  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos;  anraploit 
that  must  for  ever  establish  his  fieune  andfor- 
^  t&ne.  Astyodius  again  betmyed  the  secret  to^ 
Tiasapbemesand  Alcibiades ;  hut  before  tikeirlet* 
ters  coold  be  conveyed  to  the  At|{nfiian  caom^ 
Phrynichus^  who^  by  some  udinown  channel,  was 
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iiifenned  of  Ibis  new  ireacbery,  anlicipated  Ibec  r  a  p.. 
dangerous  discovery^  by  apprising  the  Athenians  ^^^\ 
of  tbeenemy^s  design  to  surprise  their  fleet.  They 
had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  means  to  frus- 
trate that  purpose,  when  messengers  came  from 
Alcibiades  to  announce  the  horrid  perfidy  of  a 
wretch  who  bad  basely  sacrificed  to  private  resentr 
ment  the  last  hope  of  bis  countr}\  But  tlie  mes*. 
aengers  arrived  too  late ;  the  prior  information  of 
Phrynicbus  as  well  as  the  bold  and  singular  wick*-, 
edness  of  his  design,  which  no  common  degree  of 
evidence  was  thought  sufficient  to  prove,  were  sut^ 
tained  as  arguments  for  bis  exculpation ;  and  it  . 
was  believed  that  Alcibiades  had  made  use  of  a, 
stratagem  most  infamous  in  itself,  but  not  unex*. 
ampled  among  the  Greeks,  for  destroying  a  man 
whom  he  detested^. 

The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re-Progrm 
tarded  the  success  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  nottbespirac^ 
measures  of  Pisander  and  bis  associates  for  aho1igh>|}[^°j^ 
iog  the  democracy.    The  soldiers  at  Samos  were^'"*^^'^! 
induced,  by  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  to  ac-i 
quiesee  in  the  resolution  of  their  generals.  But  a 
more  diflficult  task  remained ;  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Athens  of  their  liberty,  which,  since  the  expuK 
sion  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  they  had  enjoyed 
an  hundred  years.   Pisander  beaded  the  deputa* 
tion  which  was  sent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
eflectthis  important  revolution.    He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  assembly,  summoned  on  that  oc- 

* 
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CHAP,  casionin  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  with  the  measures 
'^^''    which  had  been  adopted  by  their  soldiers  and  fel- 
low citizens  at  Samos.    The  compact  band*  of 
conspirators  Warmly  approved  the  example  ;  but 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  resounded  in  different 
quarters  of  that  spacious  theatre.    Pisander  asked 
the  reason  of  this  disapprobation.    **  Had  his  op- 
ponents any  thing  better  to  propose  ?  If  they  had, 
let  them  come  forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
their  dissent :  but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how 
they  could  save  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country,  unless  they  complied  with  the  de-* 
mand  of  Tissaphernes.    The  imperious  voice  of 
necessity  was  superior  to  law  ;  and  when  the  actual 
danger  had  ceased,  they  might  re-establish  their 
ancient  constitution."   The  opponents  of  Pisander 
were  unable^or  afraid  to  reply:  and  the  assembly 
passed  a  decree,  investing  ten  ambassadors  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Persian  satrap.  * 
Kegocit-       Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
TiwI^***^  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 
Si^mT^    concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  a  treaty 
sell  1.      tirith  Tissaphernes ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  subsidies  should  be  regularly  paid  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  the  Peloponnesian  forces  shoulcT 
employ  their  utmost  endeavours  to  recover,  for 


:•  Or  ntber  bands,  acoosdiDg'  W  TkttC|rd&des»  PUaitder  rvur  ai^ 
pAins  to  gain  over  to  his  views  T«f  (vM^orMcc»  ««ng  •rv^X'"^^  *^^!"^  ^  ^ 
froxii  uTdi  tri  /louti;  juu  t'iXJ'uc*  *  The  factioiit  or  juntos  already  fbniied  fat 
Atheni,  with  a  yiew  to  throat  themselTea  into  the  seata  of  Judicature 
«idthegreatoffioesofalHl««'*    Tbucjfdid»fui9^ 
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that  nioDarchy  the  dominions  of  his.  ancertorSt^^A^^ 
wbicb  bad  been  long  unjustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  \^\m^ 
insulted,  by  the  Athenians.    Thb  treaty  seemed 
so  honourable  to  the  Great  King,  that  his  lieuten- 
ant could  not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it.    It  is 
possible,  that,  in  the  inlerval  between  his  intrigues 
with  Alcibiades,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  at  Magnesia,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence,  Tissapbernes  might  receive  fresh  in« 
structions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his  agree* 
ment  with  the  Spartans.  Perhaps  the  crafty  satrap 
never  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  an  al^ 
liance  with  the  Athenians,  although  he  sufficiently 
relished  the  advice  given  him  by  Alcibiades  to 
weaken  both  parties.    But  whatever  motive  deter* 
mined  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  shewed  a  disinclina* 
tion  to  enter  into  any  negociation  with  the  Athe« 
nian  ambassadors.    Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  his 
influence  with  the  Persians,  on  which  he  had  built 
the  flattering  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country, 
Alcibiades  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius 
to  conceal  his  disgrace.  By  solicitations^  entreaties,  Artificet 
and  the  meanest  compliances,  he  obtained  an  au*^|^.^* 
dience  for  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  agent  of  Tis- 
sapbernes, be  then  proposed  the  condilions  on 
which  they  might  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
King.      Several  demands  were  made,  demands 
most  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  Athens ;  to  all  of 
which  the  ambassadors  submitted.     They  even 
agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  to  its 
ancient  sovereign.  But  when  the  artful  Athenian 
(fearful  lest  they  should,  on  any  termsj  accept  the 
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c  H  A  P.  treaty  wbicb  'Hssapberhes  was  resohred  on  M 
( ^^<  terms  to  grant)  demanded  that  the  Persian  fleets 
sliould  be  allowed  to  sail  undisturbed  in  the  Ore* 
cian  seas,  tbe  ambassadors,  well  knowing  that  should 
this  condition  be  complied  with,  no  compact  could 
hinder  Greece  from  becoming  a  province  of  Per- 
sb,  expressed  their  indignation  in  very  unguarded 
language,  and  left  the  assembly  in  disgust.  This 
imprudence  enabled  Alcibiades  to  affirm,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  their  own  anger 
and  obstinacy,  not  the  reluctance  of  Tissaphernes, 
had  obstructed  the  negociation ;  which  was  precisely 
the  result  and  issue  most  favourable  to  bis  views^. 
The  His  artifices  succeeded,  but  were  not  attended 

^J^^JJjLwith  the  consequences  expected  from  them.    The 
^^\     Athenians,  both  in  the  camp  and  city,  perceived, 
oijinp.     by  this  transaction,  that  his  credit  with  the  Persians 
i!c.^u«  was  less  than  he  represented  it;  and  the  aristocra-« 
tical  fSaction  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  whose 
restless  ambition  rendered  him  a  dangerous  asso* 
ciate.    They  persisted  however,  with  great  acti- 
vity, in  executing  their  purpose ;  of  which  Phry- 
nichus,  who  had  opposed  them  only  from  hatred 
of  Alcibiades,  became  an  active  abettor.    When 
persuasion  was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to 
violence.     Androcles,  Hyperbolusf,   and  other 


*  ThucydidL  tUL  p.  593.  \ 

t  Thucydiikf  |>ami6  hit  character  in  feW  wordi :    ^r^Ctxot  <n  «m 

tfXJUb  Im,  wvfn^uu  Keu  ^ia^vvn  rut  n-eKten,  "  One  Hyberbolus,  a  worthless 
fellow^  andbanifhed  by  the  Ostracism,  not  from  fear  of  his  power  sikI 
dignity,  but  on  account  of  his  extreme  profligacy,  and  his  being  a  ^^s^ 
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licentious  deiimgogue8»  were  assnsiiisted.  Thee  hat* 
people  of  Athena,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  ^^^  . 
conspirators,  and  surprised  to  find  in  the  number 
many  whom  they  least  suspected,  wererestrainodby 
loactiye  timidity,  or  fluctuaiedin doubtful  suspense* 
The  cabal  alone  acted  with  union  and  with  vigour ; 
and  difficult  as.  it  seemed  to  subvert  the  Athenian 
democracy,  which  had.  subsisted  an  hundred  years 
with  unexampled  glory,  yet  this  design  was  under* 
taken  andaccomplished  by  the  enterprising  activity 
of  Pisander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  TberaaseneSs 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  PhrynichuSi  and  the  smper* 
intending  wisdom  of  Antiphon"*. 

He  it  wag  who  formed  the  i^n»  and  regulated  c^<»w» 
the  mode  of  attack,  which  w;as  carried  on  by  Uitb«ibar 
associates.  In  a  deliherationconceiming  the  means 
of  retrieving  the  afiairsuf  the  public,  Pisander 
proposed  the  election  of  ten  men,  who  should  b^ 
charged  with  the  important  trust  of  preparing  amt 
digesting  resolutions,  to  he  on  an  appointed  day 
laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  When  the 
day  arrived,  the  commissigineTS  had  but  one  reso* 
hition  to  propose :  '*  That  every  citizen  should 
be  free  to  offer  his  opinion,  however  contrary  t^ 
law,  without  fear  of  impeachment  or  trial;"  a  mat* 
ter  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  cabal,  since  by 
a  strange  contradiction  ia  government,  the  Athe* 


gnce  to  the  city.**   The  Of  traciim  was  thought  to  be  for  ever  disgraced 
hy  being  applied  to  such  an  unworthy  object,  and  thenceforth  laid  aaide* 
See  Plut.  in  Nicia,  and  Arittoph.in  Pac.  ver.  630. 
*  Thucydid.  ibid*  IfrLysiaa  ndten.  Agorat. 
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CHAP,  oian  oraicn  and  etatesmen  were  liable  to  prose- 
i^^';^  cution*  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice*  for 
such  speeches .  and  decrees  as  had  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  assembly.  In  consequence 
of  this  act  of  indemnity,  Fisander  and  his  party 
l>oldIy  declared  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
forms  of  the  established  constitution  (which  bad 
recently  subjected  them  to  such  a  weight  of  mis- 
fortunes) suited  the  present  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing crbis.  That  it  was  necessary  to  new  model  the 
whole  fabric  of  government ;  for  which  purpose 
five  persons  (whose  names  he  read)  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  people,  to  choose  an  hundred 
others;  each  of  whom  should  select  three  associ- 
ates;, and  the  four  hundred  thus  chosen,  men  of 
dignity  and  opulence,  who  would  serve  their  coun- 
try without  fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to 
beinvesled  with  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  They 
alone  should  conduct  the  administration  uncon- 
troled,  and  assemble,  as  often  as  seemed  proper, 
fi?e.  thousand  citizens,  whom  they  judged  most 
worthy,  of  being  consulted  in  the  management  uf 
public  affairs.  This  extraordinary  proposal  was 
fyccepted  without  opposition :  the  partisans  of  de- 
mocracy dreaded  the  strength  of  the  cabal;  and, 
the  uodiscerning  multitude^  dakzled  by  the  impos-^ 
log  name,  of  five  thousand^  a  number  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Athens,  perceived  not 
that  they  surrendered  their  liberties  tp  the  artifice 
of  an  ambitious  faction.! 

*  By  the  >$«#«  riif«re/u4iv.    See  Vol  L  Chap,  ziiv 
f  ThucjrdkL  h  Lytias,  i|bi  supnu 
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'But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tjratitscRAP. 
(Tor  historians  have  justly  adopted  the  language  of   ^^^' 
Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the*  eyes  and  Their  ty. 
understanding  of  the  most  thoughtless.      They^J™^^- 
abolished  every  vestige  of  ancient  freedom ;  ern-r^^*^"*' 
ployed  mercenary  troops  levied  from  the  small 
islands  of  the  £gaean,  to  overawe  the  multitude^ 
to  intimidate,  and  in  some  instances  to  destroy^ 
their  real  or  suspected  enemies.    Instead  of  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Peloponne* 
sians,  enraged   at  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes, 
and  mutinous  for  want  ofpay  and  subsistence,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace  from  the  Spar** 
tans  on  the  most  dishonourable  terms.    Their  ty« 
ranhy  rendered  them  odious  in  the  city,  and  tbeiif 
cowardiice  niade  them  contemptible  in  the  campl 
at  Samos.    Their  cruelty  and  injustice  were  de^ 
scribed,  and  exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who 
continually  arrived  in  that  island.    The  generous 
youth,  employed  in  the  sea  and  land  iservice,  were 
impatient  of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow^ 
citizens.    The  same  indignities  might  be  inflicted  Their  par. 
on  themselves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate  their  free^^m'Jidc. 
dom.    These  secret  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  xhJCyhS^ 
and  licentious  clamours,  which  were  encouraged  by  lusand 
the  approbation  of  the  Samians.    Thrasy  bulus  and  lut, 
Thrasyllus,  two  officers  of  high  merit  and  distioc* 
tion,  though  not  actually  entrusted  with  a  share  ia 
the  supreme  command^;  gave  activity  and  boldlkeai 


*  Keitber  genenb    nor    sdmifalt :  for  Thnwybulus    only    caii» 
nasded  a  galky ;  and  Thnsyllus   aeirid^  in  tho  lieavy-anaed  ia» 


c  jf  A  p.  to  the  itisttrgenis.    The  Abettors  rf  the  new  fffi^ 
^^^  yernment  were  attacked  by  surprke ;  thirty  of  the 
most  criminal  were  piit  to  death,  seyeral  others 
were  banished,  democracy  was  re-established  in  the 
camp,  and  the  soldiers  were  bound  by  oath  to 
idaintain  their  hereditary  goverment  against  the 
conspiracy  of  domestic  foes^^and  to  act  with  vigour 
and  unanimity  against  the  public  enemy. 
The  ibr.       Thrasybulus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 
ducts  Ai.  meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a 
to  the  A.  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  the 
^j^    most  daring  designs.    He  exhorted  the  soldiers, 
not  to  despair  of  effecting  in  the  capital  the  same 
revolution  which  they  had  produced  in  the  camp. 
But  should  they  fail  in  that  design,  they  ought  n» 
longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had  neither  wealth 
nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor  good  counsel  to 
tend  them.    They  were  themselves  more  nume* 
rous  than  the  subjects  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
better  jN^ovided  with  all  things  necessary  for  wan 
They  possessed  an  island  which  had  formerly  con* 
tended  with  Athens  for  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might  defend  against 
every  foe,  foreign  and  domestic.    But  were  they 
compelled  to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to 
expect  that,  with  an  hundred  ships  of  war,  and 
with  so  many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire 
an  estoblisbment  not  less  valuable  elsewhere,  in 
swkich  they  would  enjoy»  undisturbed,  the  invalit* 

fintry,  whether  as  an  ofioer,  or  in  the  rankt^  the  eximtskm  leaves  itn« 
oertain  The  scholiast,  howcrer,  coosiden  ^nunuwri  m  iqfiioiiiiBims 
«it]vvir4iUT««ii$;iC/wri.    IklMSfdid.  p.  6(^. 


aUe  gifts  of  liberty.  Ttieir  most  immediate  «•»*  c  b  a  p. 
cera  was  to  recal  Alcibiadee,  who  bad  been  de«  J^^ 
ceiyed  and  disfj^raced  by  the  tyrants,  and  who  not 
only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility,  but  could  resent 
with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs  of  his  country 
nod  kifl  own.  The  adTice  of  Thrasybuhis  was  a{H 
proved;  soon  after  be  sailed  to  M agnesta,  and  re^ 
turned  in  coll^Mlny  with  Alcibiades. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  eloquent  ^!^  ' 
son  of  Cliniaa  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian  asseaiUy*  hii^on- 
Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to  bis  fellow*  ^'^'^* 
ckiaens,  he  began  by  accusing  bis  fortune,  and 
lamenting  bis  calamities.  <<  Yet  bis  banishment 
ought  not  to  affect  him  with  permanent  swrow^ 
mnce  it  bad  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
setre  the  cause  of  bis  country.  This  erent,  othevh 
wise  unfortunate,  bad  procured  him  the  acquaints 
ance  and  friendship  of  Tissaphemes;  who,  moved 
by  his  entreaties,  had  withheld  the  stipulated  pay 
from  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubtr 
ed  not»  would  continue  his  good  offices  to  tbe 
Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing  requi- 
site for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  summon  the 
Pfacenician  fleet  to  their  assistance."  These  were 
magnificent  but  flattering  promises.  In  making 
them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not  oonsult  noMely 
the  dictates  of  vanity.  They  raised  his  credit  witfi 
the  army,  who  immediately  saluted  bim  general; 
tbey  widened  the  breach  between  Tissaphemesand 

^  MM«4«»«{«<n(M«-Tbe3rMsocUted  him  with  the  former  oommMl- 
den.  Sut  Thucydidet  immediately  addt>  fuu  «i«  nptyfivm  vnrp* 
ttn^kt09t  $ad  referred  ereiy  thins  to  hit  manageaieii^  p.  609. 
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CHAP,  the  Spartans;  and  Ihey  struck  terror  (when  his 
^^^^^^..^^  speech  got  abroad)  into  the  tyrants  of  Athens^  who 
had  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  qualified  to 
subvert  their  usurpation. 
Hi«  met-      Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his  col 
t^u.    teagues  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus;  and  with 
drew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his  admiring 
countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concertii^  with  Tissa- 
phernes  the  system  of  their  future  operations* 
But  his  principal  motive  was  to  shew  himself  to  the 
Persian,  in  the  new  and  illustrious  character  with 
which  he  was  invested ;  for  having  raised  his  au- 
thority among  the  Athenians  by  his* influence  with 
the  satrap,  he  expected  to  strengthen  this  influence 
by  the  support  of  that  authority.    Before  he  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  by 
the  tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negociation  with  the  par^ 
tisans  of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual 
reports  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties  committed 
in  Athens,  prepared  to  sail  thitherto  protect  their 
friends  and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Ai« 
cibiades  judiciously  opposed  this  rash  resolution, 
which  must  have  left  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and 
the   islands,    at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  #eet 
But  be  commanded  the  ambassadors  to  deliver  to 
their  masters  a  short  but  pithy  message :    **  That 
they   must   divest    themselves  of  their  illegal 
)>ower,  and  restore  the  ancient  constitution^    If 
they  delayed  obedience,  be  would  sail  to  the 
Piraeus,  and  deprive  them  of  their  authority  and 
their  lives*:." 

•  Thucydld.  ibid.  &  Flut  li.  54.  in  Vlt.  Alcibiad. 
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When  this  nieflsage  was  reported  at  Athens,  itcK  a  k 
added  to  the  disordisr  and  coDfusion  iri  which  that  ^^^^^ 
unhappy  city  was  involved.    The  four  hundredTumuits 
who  bad  acted  with  unanimity  in  usurpin<;  the  go-:'"  *^^^^^""- 
Terniiient,soou  disagreed  about  the  administration* 
and  split  into  factions,  which  persecuted  each  other 
as  furiously  as  both  had  persecuted  the  people^. 
TberamMies  and  Aristocratesl  condemned  and  op^ 
posed  the  tyrannical  measures  of  their  colleagues^ 
The  perfidious  Fbrynicus  was  slain ;  both  parties 
prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and  the  horrors  of  a 
Corcyrean  sedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in 
Athens,    when:  the  old  men,   the   children,  the 
women  and  strangei^  interposed  for  the  safety  of 
a  city  which   had  long  been  the  ohiameot    of 
Greece,  the  terror  of  Persia,  and  the  admirfttion 
of  the  worldf. 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themselves  of  this  ^||u^jfy  >» 
opportunity  to  assault  the  Piraeus,  Athens  could  ponnesian 
not  have  been  saved  from  immediate  destruction*  ^^^' 
But   the   Peloponnesian  forces  at  Miletus,  long 
clamorous. and  discontented,  had  broken  out  into 
open  mutiny,  when  they  heard  of  the  recal  of  Al* 
cibiades,  and  the  hostile  deigns  of  Tissaphernes. 
To  the  duplicity  of  the  satrap,  and  the  treacheiry 
of  their  own  captains,  they  justly  ascribed  the  want 
of  i  pay  and  subsistance,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
vtnch  they  felt  or  dreaded.    Their  resentment  was 
YiOleBt  and  ifflplacaUe.     They   destroyed    the 
FoiBiM  fbftificatians  in  the  nej^bourhood  of 

*  hywu  adr.  Agont  f  l^ucfdld.  p.  610. 
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CHAP,  ifiletus ;  they  put  the  garrisoss  to  the  sword ; 
.^.^^^  their  treacherous  coimnander,  Astyocfaus^  saved 
his  life  by  flying  to  an  altar;  nor  was  the  tumult 
appeased  until  the  guilty  were  rennoved  from  their 
sight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity,  arrived  from  Sparta  to  assume  the 
principal  command*. 
Amidst        The  dreadfal  consequences  which  must  bavo 
muiu  in   resulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  Airy  of 
thl^do.  ^^'^^  sedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them  with 
S22r«*"  •  ^^*  ^^  •"  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  may  be  con- 
pears  on   oeivcd  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  nmch  smaller 
'  Feloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty-two  vessels^ 
commanded  by  the  Spartan  Hefj^esandridas.    I'be 
friends  of  the  constitution  had  assembled  in  the 
spacious  theatre  of  Bacchus*    Messengers  passed 
between  them  and  the  partbans  of  Antiphos  and 
Pisander,  who  had  convened  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  city.    The  most  important  matters  were  m 
agitation,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some  Fe- 
loponnesian ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast*  Both 
assemblies  were  immediately  dissolved^  All  Tanks 
of  men  hastened  to  the  Pirs&us ;  manned  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour ;  launched  others  ;  and  prepared 
lhirty*six  fw  taking  the  sea.  When  Hegesandridas 
perceived  the  ardent  opposition  which  he  must 
encounter  in  attempting  to  land,  be  doubled  the 
{iromontory  of  Sunium,  and  sailed  towards  the 
fertile  inland  of  Bubcea,  from  whiclt,  sinee  the 
fortification  of  Decelia,  the  Athenians  had  darived 

*  Tliuqf«Ud.  p.  611. 
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far  more  plentiful  supplies  than  from  the  desolated  c  n  a  p. 
territory  of  Attica.    To  defend  a  country  which     ^^^ 
formed  their  principal  resource,  they  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  observed  them  next  day 
near  the  shore  of  Eretria,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  the  island. 

The  Eubceans^  who  had  long  watched  an  oppor- Battle  of 
t unity  to  revolt,  supplied  the  Peloponnesian  '" 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance  ;  but 
instead  of  furnishing  a  fnarket  to  the  Athenians^ 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  their  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  diminish  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions;  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  moment  to  attack  them :  most  of  the 
ships  were  taken;  the  crews  swam  to  land ;  many 
were  ciiielly  murdered  by  the  Eretrians,  from 
whom  they  expected  protection;  and  such  only 
survived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  garrisons 
scattered  over  the  island*. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  were  most  alarming  nemo, 
to  the  Athenians.   Neither  tlie  invasion  pf  Xerxes^elutiish. 
nor  even  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  occasioned  such  ter-J^J^^,^" 
•  rible  consternation.    They  dreaded  the  immediate  <^*y™P- 
defection  of  Euboea;  they  had  not  any  more  ship8A.c.4ii, 
to  launch ;  no  new  means  of  resisting  their  multi- 
plied enemies :  the  city  was  divided  against  tlie 
camp,  and  divided  against  itself.    Yet  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  Theramenes  did  not  allow  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  despair.  He  encouraged  them 

•  Tliucydid.  p.  6??. 
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"  ^  ^'  to  disburden  the  republic  of  its  domestic  foes,  wbo 

XXI 

^^^^.^^^^ bad  summoned,  or  who  were  at  least  believed  to 
have  summoned,  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  enslave 
Iheir  fellow- citizens.  Antiphon,  Pisander,  and 
others  most  obnoxious,  seasonably  escaped ;  the 
rest  submitted.  A  decree  was  passed,  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  approvingf  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  at  Samos.  The  sedition  ceased.  The  de- 
mocracy, which  had  been  interrupted  four  months 
was  restored ;  and  such  are  the  resources  of  a  free 
government,  that  even  this  violent  fermentation 
was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  state.  The 
Athenians  completed  whatever  had  been  left  im- 
perfect in  former  reformations* ;  and  determined 
to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  republic. 

The  Athe-  By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious  conduct  of  their 
commanders,  and  the  seditiousspirit  of  their  troops, 
the    Peloponnesians    lost  a  seasonable  opportu- 


A.  C.  411. 
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xcii.2.  nity  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal  advantage  and 
honour,and  having  neglected  the  prosperous  current 
of  their  fortune,  they  were  compelled  long  and  la- 
boriously to  strive  against  an  unfavourable  stream. 

•  The  goremment  \ra«  brought  back  to  Hs  original  principles,  as  es- 
tablished by  Solon  .i  Aknpng  other  talvtEiVy  regulations,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  one  should  rooeive  a  saiaiy  for  any  pvblic  magistracy.  *'  And 
now,'*  says  Thucydides, "  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  age  at  least* 
the  Athenians  modelled  their  gOTermncnt  aright :  and  this  enabled  Athena 
afain  to^Tlkise  her  head.*'  Thucydid*  p.  623^  It  is  remarfcriAe*  that 
neither  Diodorua,  Plutarch,  nor  any  of  the  orators,  make  the  least  men- 
tion of  those  salutary  regulations^  vhich  indeed  lasted  not  long  afler  the 
return  of  Aleibiades. 
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The  doubtfal  Tissaphernes  hesitated  between  the  chap. 
part  of  an  open  enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  ^^^^^^ 
Spartans,  who  had  .formerly  rejected  the  friend- 
ship, now  courted  the  protection,  of  his  rival  Phar- 
nabazus ;  to  whose  northern  province  they  sailed 
with  the  principal  strength  of  their  armament, 
leaving  only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  southern  acquisitions.  The  Athenians,  ani- 
mated by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus,  th^  generous  defenders  of  their  free- 
dom, proceeded  northwards  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  important  straits.  Which  join  the  Euxine 
and  ^gsean  seas,  became,  and  long  continued,  the 
scene  of  conflict  In  the  twenty-first  winter  of  the 
war,  a  year  already  distinguished  by  the  dissolution 
and  revival  of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre- 
vailed in  three  successive  engagements,  the  event 
of  which  became  continually  more  decisive.  In 
the  first,  which  was  fought  in  the  narrow  channel 
between  Sestos  and  Abydus,  the  advantages  were 
in  some  measure  balanced,  since  Thrasybulus  took 
twenty  PeloponAesian  ships,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
of  his  own. .  But  the  glory  reitaained  entire  to  the 
Athenians,  who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  olOfered  to 
renew  the  battle*.  Not  long  afterwards,  they  in- 
tercepted a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  vessels^ 
near  Cape  Rbegium.  The  islanders  defended  them* 
selves  with  their  usual  bravery.  Myndarus  beheld 
the  engageinent  fronpi  the  distaoee  of  eight  miles, 
wliile  be  performed  bis  momiog  devotions  to  Mir- 

*  Tbucydid.iTiiLp.  696.  ,  <. 
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c  ir  A  P.  nerva  in  tlie  lofty  temple  of  IHrnn.  Alanned  for 
^^''  the  safety  of  his  friends^  he  rashed  from  that  sacred 
edifice,  and  hastened  with  great  cliUgence  to  the 
shore,  that  he  might  launch  bis  ships,  and  prevent, 
by  speedy  assistance,  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  Rhodians*.  The  principal  Athenian  squadron 
attacked  him  near  the  shore  of  Abythis.  The  en- 
gagement was  fought  frnm  morning  till  night,  and 
still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival  of  eigh- 
teen galiies,  commanded  by  Alcibiades,  turned 
the  scale  of  victory.  The  escape  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  was  favoured  by  the  bravery  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Barbarian  troops, 
had  been  an  impatient  spectator  of  the  combat. 
He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea,  encohraging  bis 
men  with  his  voice,  bis  arm,  and  his  example.  The 
iSpartan  admiral  drew  up  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
fleet  along  the  shore,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
assailants;  but  the  Athenians,  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
vantages already  obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carrj'- 
ing  with  them  a  valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponne- 
sian  galiies,  as  well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which 
they  had  lost  in  the  former  engagement  Thrasyl- 
lus  was  seiit  to  Atliens,  that  he  might  cbmmumcate 
the  good  news,  and  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  expected  from  that  exhausted 
cityt. 
Aieibiftdea  ^^^  Spartans  yielded  possession  of  the  sea,  which 
wdTtiiTcs  *^^y  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired  to  tbe 
the  wboie.  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair  their  shat- 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  |.  i.  c.  i.    Dioclor*  xiil  p.  354,  t  Id-  ibj<l. 
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tered  fleet ;  while  the  Athenians  profiled  of  the  chap. 
fame  of  their  victory  and  the  terror  of  Iheir  arms,  ^^'' 
to  demand  contributions  from  the  numerous  and  peiopoiv 
weallby  towns  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  several  *^^*\*'^ 
diFisions  returned  to  SesU»s,  having  met  with  very 
indifferent  success  in  their  design;  nor,  without 
obtaining  more  decisive  and  important  advantages, 
could  they  expect  to  intimidate  such  strongly  for- 
tified places  as  Byzantium,  Setembrla,  Periiitbus, 
on  the  European,  or  Lampsacus,  Pariuin,  Chal- 
cedon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Cyzicus:  for  which  purpose 
they  sailed  with  eighty  gallies,  to  the  small  island 
of  Proconnesus,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Propontis  and  ten  miles  distant  from  the  station  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  Alcibiades  surprised  sixty 
vessels  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  as  they  were 
manoeuvring  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
skilfully  intercepted  their  retreat.  Asthe  day  clear- 
ed up,  the  rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assistance ;  the 
action  became  general ;  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracusan  ships,  which  were  burned,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  enterprising 
Hermocrates,  The  circumstances  and  consequen- 
ces of  this  important  action  were  related  in  few,  but 
expressive  words,  to  the  Spartan  senate,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Hippocrates  the  second  in  command, 
and  intercepted  by  the  Athenians:  '<  All  is  lost; 
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CHAP,  our  ships  are  taken ;  Myndarus  is  slain ;  the  meii 
^^^' .  want  bread;  we  know  not  what  to  do*." 
The  Athc-     The  fatal  disaster  at  Cyzicus  prevented  Ihe  Pe- 
pLmV^m- '^P^"^^s^^"s  ^^^^  the  follow- 

t^S^d-  ^"fi  y^ar,  the  designs  of  ihe  enemy,  who  took  pos- 
^ntapes.  gession  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  well  as  of  the 
xcii.  3.     strong  city  Perinlhus ;  raised  a  large  contribution 
on  Selembria;  and  fortified  Chrysopolis,  a  stoall 
town  of  Chalcedonia,  only  three  miles  distant  from 
.  Byzantium.    In  this  new  fortress  they  placed  a 
considerable  body  of  troops;  and  guarded  the 
neighbouring  strait  with  a  squadron  of  thirty  sail, 
commanded  by  Theramenes  and  Eubulus,  and  des- 
tined to  exact,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ships 
which  sailed  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxioe 
seaf.    The  Feloponnesians  were  assisted  by  Phar- 
49abazus  in  equipping  a  new  fleet ;  but  wera  de* 
prived  of  the  wise  counsels  of  Hermocrates,  whose 
abilities  were  well  fitted  both  to  prepare  and  to 
employ  the  resources  of  war.    The  success  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  hadnotcorrespondedto  the  san* 
guine  hopes  of  his  countrymen ;  the  insoledtpopur 
lace  accused  the  incapacity  of  their  commander^; 
and  a  mandate  was  sent  from  Syracuse,  depriving 


*  :Senopb.HeUefi.L  Lc  i.  &  Hat.  p.  60l  in  Alcibitd. 

f  It  is  well  known,  that  Mahomet  tlieSepond  obtained  tlie  same  end, 
by  fortifying  two  castles,  one  on  the  Asiatic,  and  another  on  the  ^Euro* 
t^ean  aide«  That  near  to  Chrysopotis  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Neocastron;  but  the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  changed  to  Seutnris  a 
place  deemed  by  the  Turks  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

TodumonTXy  Lettre  15. 
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them  of  their  o^ce,  and  punishing  them' with  bah^^e  if  a  f; 
ishment.    The  conduct  of  Hermocrales  is  worthy     ^^• 
of  admiration.    Having  called  an  assembly,  he  Aainip^ 
deplored  his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the^^^^^^^*- 
most  submissive  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Hermo- 
republic.     He  then  exhorted  the  sailors  to  namosyracuna. 
temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of  those 
who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country.    But 
the  assembly,  especially  the  captains  and  pilots, 
tumultuously  called  out,  "  That  he  and  bis  col-    ' 
leagues  ought  to  continue  in  the  command.'*  Her- 
mocrates  then  conjured  ibem  ^^  not  to  rebel  against 
the  government.    When  they  should  return  home, 
they  would  then  enjoy  a  fair  opportunity  to  do 
justice  to  their  admirals,  by  recounting  the  battles 
which  they  had  won,  by  enumerating  the  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  and  by  relating  how  their 
own  courage,  and  the  conduct  of  their  commanders^ 
had  entitled  them  to  the  most  honourable  place  in 
every  engagement  by  sea  and  land.**  Atthe  earnest 
and  unanimous  entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  con*" 
sented,  however,  to  retain  his  authority  till  the 
arrival  of  his  successors.    His  colleagues  imitated 
the  example;  and  soon  afterthis  memorable  scene, 
Demarchus,  Mysco,  and  Potamis,  the  admirals 
named  by  the  state,  took  the  command  of  the 
Syracusan  forces.     Yet  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  not  allow  their  beloved  leaders  to  depart^ 
before  taking  in  their  presence  a  solemn  oath  to  re- 
voke their  unjust  banishment,  whenever  they  them* 
selves  returned  to  Syracuse.     On  Hermocrates  in 
particular,  the  captains  and  pilots  bestowed  many 
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c^ii'  A  F.  distin^tmlied  tokens  of  their  affection  ftod  respect; 
tj^^  which  bis  behayiour,  indeed,  had  juetJy  merited ; 
for  every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  them 
together,  communicated  his  designs,  asked  their 
opinion  atnd  adrice,  reviewed  the  past;  and  concert- 
ed the  fbture  operations  of  the  war ;  while  his  po- 
pular mariners  and  condescending  affability  secur- 
ed the  love  of  those  who  respected  his  gfeat  talents 
his  vigilance,  and  his  courage*. 
Vhmyi-       Meatiwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens  th6 
sucoessr  supplies  which  h^  had  gone  to  solicit ;  supplies  far 
felttdlJT  ^ore  powerful  than  he  had  reason  to  expect.  They 
of E*hei*  consisted  in  a  thousand  heavy  armed  men,  an  hun- 
•t».        dred  horse,  and  fifty  gallies,  manned  by  five  tliou- 
xc'ii.  4.'     sand  experienced  seamen.    That  the  sailors  might 
^'  '     *  be  usefully  employed  on  every  emergence  at  sea  or 
land,  they  were  provided  with  the  small  and  light 
bucklers,  the  darts,  swords,  and  javelins,  appro- 
priate to  the  Grecian  targeteers,  who,  uniting 
strength  and  velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and 
use&l  order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen. 
With  these  forces>  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Samos> 
hoping  to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not 
less  glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired  by 
Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north.  His  first 
operations  were  successful.    He  took  Colophon, 
with  several  places  of  less  note,  in  Ionia ;  pene- 
trated intp.the  heart  of  Lydia,  burning  the  corn 

*  Xenoph.  p.  431. 
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and  yiUages ;  and  Kturned  to  the  aboret  drtvingc  b  a  f. 
before  bim  vast  crowds  of  slavesy  and  other  valuable  .^^^.^^ 
booty.  His  courage  was  increased  by  the  want  of 
resbtance  on  the  part  of  Tiasaphernes,  yAkowe  pro* 
Tince  be  had  invaded :  on  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces  at  Miletus ;  and  on  that  of  the  revolted  colo« 
pies  of  Athens.  He  resolved  therefore  to  attack 
the  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  of  Ephesus,  which 
was  then  the  principal  ornament  and  defence  ef  the 
Ionic  coast.  While  his  soldiers,  in  separate  divi« 
sio^a,  were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walli 
9f  that  place,  tbe  enemy  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majesty  of  Ephesian  Diana. 
A  vigourous  sally  of  the  townsmen  animated  the 
exertions  of  Tissaphemes  and  the  Pelopomiesiangy 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  seasonably  leinlbrced 
by  a  consideraUe  squadron  from  Sicily*  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  men;  and  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle, 
they  took  refuge  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont*. 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  vritbcristoi- 
twenty  Sicilian  gallie^  of  which  they  took  four,  gi^tMr 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus;    Having  foon^^^nie 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found  ][^^ 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where  Alci- 
blades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole  military 
and  naval   forces:   but,  on  thit  occasion,  the 
northern  army  gave- a  remarkable  proof  of  pride, 
or  spirit    They  who  had  ever  been  victorious^ 
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c  B  A  KfttlbBed  to  iwk  iHOi  ibe  widfen  0f  Tlir^ 

^J^  bad  been  so  sbanefulty  fetted  before  the  walk  o£ 

Ephestts.    Tbey  submitled,  komefer,  though  not 

without  reluctence,  to  live  to  the  same  wtoter* 

garters ;  from  whence  they  made  a  codjubcC  expe* 

dkioa  i^toflt  Abydua.  H^rnabaaus  defended  th& 

phMse  with  a  numerous  body  of  Persian  cavalry. 

The  disgraced  troops  of  Thrasyllus  rejoiced  in  ao 

opportunity  to  retriere  their  honour.    They  at* 

tadwd,  repelled,  and  routed  the  enemy.    Their 

victory  decided  the  fato  of  Afoydus,  and  their 

courage  was  approved  by  the  army  of  Alcibiades, 

who  embraced  them  as  fellow  soldiers  and  friends. 

Akibijidet     For  several  years  the  measures  of  the  Athenilins 

xtt^in^'  ^^  1^^^°  almost  uniforndy  suceessful ;  but  the 


H>*  *^<^  twenty-fourth  campa^n  was  distinguished  by  pe* 

tt^fand.  eulbr  favours  of  fortune.    The  invasion  of  Steily 

iim^i    by  the  Carthaginians  prevented  that  island  from 

A.  c.  ^<^«s^||^g3i|j  efiectual  assistance  to  their  Peloponne- 

sian  aUies.    The  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Medea 

withheld  the  Persian  reinforcements,  which  were 

itecessary  to  support  the  arms  of  Pharnabaaus^. 

9oth  enemies  were  repeatedly  de&atedbytheAthe* 

B,  driven  from  their  encanq^ments  and  fortiesetee 

r  the  sfaAre,  and  pursued  into  the  inland  country^ 

iHuiih  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  victors. 

Tbe  Athenians  returned  in  triumph  to  attack  the 

ibrtiaed  cities,  which  still  dedfaied  submission ;  an 

wndertakhif  in  whieh  Akubiades  displayed  the 

wondn&l  lesouieea    €i   his  t^natile  gMnta. 


Ikf  gradual  ftpproecbe%  by  suddenaseaulU  bf  auP'C  hap. 
pris^»  by  treasoD^or  by  stfatageaEis  he  in  ^^^J^!^, 
Oioiilbs  became  inaater.  of  Cbalcedon,  Selembriat 
aad  at  last  of  By  saotiura  it^lf.  His  oa?aI  succeed 
was  eqqally  conspiououe^  The  AUieDiaiiB  a§atii 
cooiiiiaDded  the  sea.  The  small  squedroBs  fitteA 
out  by  the  eneniy  sueeessirely  fell  mU>  their  pow^ 
er ;  and  these  DmHiptied  captures  which  were  made 
with  little  diiBculty,  accumulated  the  trophies  of 
the  well-fought  battles  which  we  have  already 
described.  It  was  confuted  by  the  partisans  of 
Alcibiades,  that^  since  assumkig  the  command,  be 
had  taken  or  destroyed  two  hundred  8yracusaftaQ4 
PeloponnesiangalUes;  and  his  superiority  of  nayel 
torce  enabled  him  to  raise  such  contributions*  both 
in  the  Euzine  and  Mediterranean,  as  abundMitly 
supplied  bis  fleet  and  army  with  erery  neeeMary 
articde  of  subsistence  and  accomreodatiou^. 

While  the  Athenian  arms  were  crowned  wiUi^j*^'**^*"* 
su/ch  glory  abroad,  the  Attic  territory  was  eon- turn  to 
iinually  harassed  by  King  Agis  and  the  Laceda»>*o^^i^^ 
monian  troops  posted  at  Deoelia*    Their  bold  aad  ^%\  ^V. 
audden  incursions  frequently  threatened  tbe.safety 
of  the  city  itself;  the  deiohited  lands  afforded  no 
advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors ;  nor  eould  the 
Atheniana  vent ura  without  their  w«dlls>  toeelebrato 
their  accustomed  fMtivals;    Akibiades,  animated 
by  his  foreign  yictories^  beped  to  raliere  the  ^or 
snestio  sufferings  of  bb  country;  and  after  aff 
abseaee  of  amay  years,  diati^guisbed  by  snail  a 

•  XcnopluBelkii*   Diodor-l^aiij.   Flnt. in Alcibiatf. 
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CHAP,  rariety  of  foiiuDe^  eagerly  longed  to  revidit  his 
^^    native  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours 
usually  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  on  successful  va- 
lour.   This  celebrated  voyage,  which  ancient  his- 
torians were  fond  of  decorating  with  every  circum- 
stance of  naval  triumph*,  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  summer  of  the  war.    Notwithstanding 
all  his  services,  the  cautious  son  of  Clinias,  instruct-' 
€d  by  adversity,  declined  to  land  in  the  Piraeus^ 
until  he  was  informed  that  the  assembly  had  re- 
pealed the  decrees  against  him,  formally  revoked 
his  banishment,  and  prolonged  the  term  of  his 
command.    Even  after  this  agreeable  intelligence, 
be  was  still  unable  to  conquer  his  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  variable  and  capricious  humours  of 
the  people ;  nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded 
shore,  till  he  observed,  in  the  midst  of  the  multi- 
tude, his  principal  friends  and  relations  inviting 
bim  by  their  voice  and  action.    He  then  landed 
amidst  the  univer^l  acclamations  of  the  spectators, 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  regardless 
of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their  eyes  only  on 
Alcibiades.    Next  day  an  extraordinary  assembly 
was  summoned,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  thai 
he  might  explain  and  justify  his  apparent  miscon- 
duct»  and  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his  acknow- 
ledged merit    The  public  anticipated  his  apology, 
by  contrasting  the  melancholy  situation  of  affairs 
when  Alcibiades  assumed  the  'command,  with  the 
Wptual  condition  of  the  republic.    ^«  Atthe  former 

*  |>uris  apttd  Flut  In  Alcibiltd* 
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peviod  Aihens  3rielded  the  command  of  the  sea :  c  h  a  p.^ 
the  enemj  were  every  where  victorious ;  the  slate  ^^ 
waa  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  sedition,' 
without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The  address 
and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  was  alone  able  to 
have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have  weakened  and 
afterwards  repeHed  the  eflforts  of  a  powerful  con- 
federacy ;  his  activity  and  courage  could  alone 
have  animated  the  dejection  of  the  citizens  to  pur- 
sue the  measures  of  offensive  war :  his  abilities,  his 
virtue,  and  his  fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered 
those  measures  successful.'* 

Before  judges  so  favourably  disposed  to  hear  him,  hu  weep- 
Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his  defence;  ^ 
but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
moderate  the  excessive  transports  of  the  people, 
who  would  have  loaded  their  favourite  with  ho^ 
nours  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  free  repub- 
lic, and  which  might,  therefore,  haVe  proved  dan- 
gerous to  his  future  safety.  He  received,  with 
pleasure,  the  crowns  and  garlands,  with  other  ac- 
customed pledges  of  public  gratitude  and  admira<« 
tian ;  but  he  respectfully  declined  the  royal  sceptre, 
espfeauDg  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  he- 
reditary freedom  of  his  country*.  Athens  re- 
quired not  a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided 
power,  capable  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  commonwealfb.  To  this  illustrious  rank, 
which  bad  been  filled  by  ThenAistocIes  and  Cimon, 
the  SOD  of  CHnias  might  justly  aspire.    He  was 

*  Com.  Iiocnt  Orat  pro  Alcibiad.  et  Flut  in  AlcibM. 
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CHAP,  appointed  commander  in  chief  by  sea  and  land^. 
^^^'  An  hundred  gallies  were  equipped,  and  transports 
were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  with  a  proportional  body  of  cavalry. 
The  Bleu-  Several  montbsf  had  passed  in  these  prepara- 
mysttries  ^*^^^^»  when  the  Eleusiniau  festival  approached ;  a 
time  destined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffuse  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddess  Ceres^ 
originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  Greecet.  Corot 
wine,  and  oil,  were  the  principal  productions  of  At-< 
tica ;  each  of  which  had  been  introduced  into  that 
country  through  the  propitious  intervention  of  a  di- 
vinity, whose  name  was  distinguished  by  appropri- 
ated honours.  Minerva^  who  had  given  not  only  tlie 
olive,  but  what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable^ 
her  peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  ,wa9 
rewarded  with  innumerable  solemnities.  Various 
also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude  expressed,  in 
stated  days  of  the  spring  and  autuiiui»  to  the  gene* 


*  Anu^aBiic  d^ir^rw  n'yifiw  Mrroai^tvrmf,    **  He  wu  chosen   ftbaolute 
commuiderof  all.**    Xenoph.  |>.  440. 

t  From  tho  fMivftk   PliaterU   tmd  Blettiilk,  l*eiilioli«d  ii»  fStk& 
texty  it  appevvthat  he  arrived  in  Jaly^  and  sailed  ki  November^ 

i  MeursiuB,  apud  Gronov.  Thesaur.  has  collected  all  the  passages  in 
iimie*t  wkers  respectiiig'  this  lestivaK  It  is  said  to  hitve  been 
%e)ebimtediii  the  xaonth  BoodnMi^ni  wki^,  aceording  to  C«khw,M<M^ 
answers  to  our  Kovember.  But  as  ihm  Attic  year  vas  lunar^  the.  mondis 
«f  that  year  could  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  ours.  In  the  tavn' 
pqiMm  of  thenr  iMkhitf  the  Ofttlu  agteed  wt  Witt 
CWiAiiMqrt^i'CO^v^**   yjdFittt.iAyit»BoflMiLltfilffUtid. 
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reus  auibor  of  the  vine.  The  festlyal  of  Ceres  re-  c  h  a  k 
turned,  indeed,  less  frequently;  but  was,  partly  ^^^' 
on  that  account,  the  more  solemn  and  awful ;  and 
partly,  because  distinguished  by  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  those  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
happiness,  which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated 
in  the  temple  of  Eleusis.  Fourteen*  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera,  the  goddess,  it  is  said,  com* 
municated  those  invaluable  rites  to  Eumolpus  and 
Kery  X,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  received  her  in 
the  form  of  an  unknown  traveller  with  pious  hos- 
pitalityt.  Their  descendants,  the  Eumolpidae  and 
Keryces,  continued  the  ministers  and  guardians  of 
this  memorable  institution,  which  was  finally  abo* 
lished  by  the  great  Theodosius,  after  it  had  lasted 
eighteen  hundred  years.it-  The  candidates  for  ini- 
tiation were  prepared  by  watching,  abstinence,  sa- 
crifice, and  prayer ;  and  before  revealing  to  them^ 
the  divine  secrets,  the  most  awful  silence  was  en- 
joined them.  Yet  enough  transpired  among  the 
profane  vulgar  to  enable  us  still  to  collect,  from 
impartial j  and  authentic  testimony,  that  the  myi^ 


•  lfaz1>.Anind.  Epoch  14. 

t  Diodor.  i  ▼.    laocrat.  Panegyr.  PoUus,  1.  ^iL  c  ix. 

%  Sosin.  Hitt  1.  W* 

f  tn$[ftmpartiaf,  becaoie  Isoerttes,  the  scholar  of  Socntef,  cannot  be 
wppoaed  to  ezaggente  the  merit  of  ceremonies,  which  his  master  de- 
tUned  to  be  made  acqua.inted  with.  The  passage  is  remarkable: 
**  Though  what  I  am  going  to  relate  may  be  ditfigured  by  tradition  and 
ftMe,  the  iubstance  of  it  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  yoar  regard.  When 
Ceres  travelled  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her  danghteri  she  received  the  movt 
hospitable  treatment,  and  those  particular  good  offices  which  are  knowB 
to  thtt  initiated*    The  goddess  was  not  ungrateful  Ibr  such  fkvours,  but 


•inian 
cession. 
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c  H  A  P-tevies  of  Ceres  expressed  by  significant  emblems, 
^^^^I^  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  rewards 
prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtuous  servants  of 
heaven.  The  secrecy  enjoined  by  her  ministersy 
80  unworthy  the  truths  which  they  taught,  might 
justify  the  indifference  of  Socrates*,  whose  doc- 
trines, not  less  divine,  were  inculcated  with  unre- 
served freedom.  But  the  fate  of  Socrates  may 
justify,  in  its  turn,  the  circumspection  of  the  biero- 
phants  of  Ceres. 
iiicibisdei  Besides  the  mysteriousceremonies  of  the  temple, 
€b^Eieu.  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess  was  celebrated 
^^*^by  vocaland  instrumental  music,  by  public  shows, 
and  exhibitions,  which  continued  during  several 
days,  and  above  all,  by  the  pompous  processioD, 
which  marched  for  ten  miles  along  the  sacred  road 
leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusisf.  This  import- 
ant part  of  the  solemnity  had  formerly  been^jnter- 
mitted,  because  the  Athenians,  after  the  'loss  of 
Decelia,  were  no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and 
were  compelled,  contrary  to  established  custom, 
to  proceed  by  sea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibi- 
ades  determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  impiety 


In  fttam  conferred  on  our  ancestors  the  two  most  ndiuible  pMeat* 
which  either  heaven  can  besto  v,  or  mankind  can  receive  s  the  praiBtice  of 
agriculUire»  which  delivered  us  from  tlie  fierce  and  precarious  manner  of 
Uftf  common  to  us  with  wild  animals ;  and  the  knowledge  of  those  sacred 
mysteries  which  fortify  the  initiated  against  the  terrors  of  death,  sod  in- 
spire  them  with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortality."  See 
Panegyr.p.  94.  &  Euseb.  Ptaepar*  Evang.  L  iii. 

*  Laert.inDiogene. 

t  Heredot  1.  viil  c  Uv.  &  Plot  m  Akihial 
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>?hich  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by  re-cHAp. 
newing,  in  all  its  lustre,  this  venerable  procession.  ^^^' 
He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed  force,  the 
peaceful  ministers  and  votaries  of  ihe  gods,  be- 
lieving (hat  the  Spartans  would  either  allow  them 
to  pass  undisturbed,  which  must  lessen  the  military 
fame  of  that  people,  or  if  they  attempted  to  in- 
terrupt the  ceremony,  must  be  exposed  not  only  to 
the  dangerous  resistance  of  men  animated  by  en- 
thusiasm, but  to  the  disgraceful  charge  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  the  general  detestation  of  Greece.  The 
priests,  the  heralds,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
initiated,  were  apprised  of  his  intention,  and  re- 
quested to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Early  in  the  morning,  bodies  of  ca- 
ralry  explored  the  adjoining  country  ;  the  emi- 
nences were  occupied  by  the  light  infantry  and 
targeteers ;  and,  after  sufficient  garrisons  had  beert 
left  to  defend  the  Athenian  wallsaiid  fortresses,  the 
whole  mass  of  heavy-armed  troops  was  drawn  out 
to  protect  the  Eleusinian  procession,  which  marched 
along  the  usual  road  to  the  temple,  arid  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  without  suffering  any  molesta- 
tion from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  having  united,  ori 
tiiis  occasion  alone,  all  the  splendour  of  war  with 
the  pomp  of  siiperstition^f 

Soon  after  this  meritorious  enterprise,  AIci- His  glory 
blades  prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Asia;  acconi=-|5jttlcuv 
panied  by  the  affectionate  adnfiiration  of  his  fel-*"^»^~)?* 
low-citizens^  who  flattered  themselves  tbjit  the  abi- tiw  piyn- 

ttna* 
t  nut  in  Aldblad. 
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CHAp.lities  and  fortune  of  their  commander   would 
XXI.    speedily  reduce  Chios^  Epbesus^  Miletus,  and  the 

""^^"^"^  other  revolted  cities  and  islands.  The  general 
alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens 
coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the  Plynteria,* 
a  day  condemned  to  melancholy  idleness,  from  a 
superstitious  belief  that  nothing  undertaken  on 
that  day  could  be  brought  to  a  prosperous  con- 
clusion. The  celebrated  Parthenon,  whose  re« 
mains  still  attest  the  magnificence  of  Pericles,  waa 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  goddess,  who 
realised  the  inspirations  of  Homer,  as  far  as  they 
wc  re  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  genius  of 
Phidias.  Minerva,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
and  twenty-six  cubits  high,  was  represented 
with  the  casque,  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  all 
her  usual  emblems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the 
Athenians,  enlivened  and  transported  by  the  grace- 
ful majesty  of  her  air  and  aspect,  confounded  the 
painful  production  of  the  statuary  with  the  in- 
stantaneous creation  of  Jupiter.  To  confirm  this 
useful  illusion,  the  crafty  priests  of  the  temple 
carefully  washed  and  brightened  the  image,  whose 
extraordinary  lustre  increased  the  veneration  of 
the  multitude.  The  Plynteria,  during  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  required  uncommon 
secrecy  and  circum^ection.  The  eyes  and  ima- 
gination of  the  vulgar  might  have  becoime  too 

•  TLKvfmt  to  wash ;  ffTivmrg^  irkufm^ut :  md  in  the  plural  neuter. 
^  tbe  cercmofiy^of  ablution.** 
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famffiar  with  their  revered  goddess,  had  they  be-  c  hap* 
held  her  8trip|)ed  of  her  accustomed  ornaments,  >  ™;^ 
and  observed  every  part  of  her  form  brightening 
into  new  beauty  under  the  plastic  hands  of  the 
priests.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  consequence, 
the  Plynteria  was  veiled  in  mystic  obscurity ;  the 
doors  of  the  temple  were  shut ;  that  sacred  edifice 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  to  intercept  the  ap- 
proach of  indiscretion  or  profenity ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his  coun* 
try,  happening  on  the  inauspicious  day  when  Mi- 
nerva hid  her  countenance,  was  believed  by  many 
to  announce  the  dreadful  calamities  which  soon 
afierwards  befel  the  republic^. 

J  Xeonph.  p.  488.  &  Plttt.  in  Alcibiftd. 
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CHAP.  XX!L 

Character  of  Lysamter — ^fli^  Cof^erence  with  Cy- 
rus— He  defeats  the  Athenian  lYeet — Disgrace 
of  Alcihiades. — LysanSer  succeeded  hy  CaUicra'- 
tidas. — His  Transactions  with  the  Persians — with 
the  Spartan  AUies. — Battle  ofArginnssct. — Trial 
of  the  Athenian  Admirals. — Eteonicus  checks  a  . 
Mutiny  of  the  Pefoponnesian  Troops. — Lysander 
resumes  the  Command. — Battle  cf  ^gos-ToHor 
mos. — Spartan  Empire  in  Asia* — Si^e  and  Sur- 
render of  Athens. — Humiliation  of  the  Athenians. 

^  xxiL   ^^'^^^  *^^    superstitious    multitude    trembled 

U-V-— ^  at  the  imaginary  anger  of  Minerva,  men  of  re- 

tSST the  fl^^io°  and  experience  dreaded  the  activity  and 

^fSTp^  valour  of  Lysander,  who,  during  the  residence 

loponne-    ofAicibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken  the  command 

ioMdic**"'**  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in  the  East.    The 

^mp.     forms  of  the  Spartan  constitution  required  a  ra- 

Ac^  pid  successionof  generals;  a  circumstance,  virhicb, 

amidst  the  numerous  inconveniences  with  vi^hich 

it  was  attended,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  military 

competition,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  actors 

on  the  theatre  of  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 

the  display  of  many  illustrious  characters,  which 

must  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscurity.  In  the 


^3 

ntatioii  of  AMual  eiectiom,  offices  t»f  importance  chap. 
Mid  dignity  wtH  oftin  be  mtjntsted  to  men  unwor-  ^..^^^ 
Ay  1o  ffl]  them ;  but,  in  the  vast  satiety  of  expert 
Metiti,  abitities  of  tbe  most  diatii^uifibed  order  (if 
any  cucfa  exist  in  the  amiiminity)  must  some  timo 
be  called  into  exertioD,  hoRoured  wkb  confidence^ 
and  armed  witb  autbority. 

^cb  abilities  the  Spartans  Anally  discovered  in  His  eha. 
Lysamder;  a  sboot  of  the  Herculean  stock,  but'^  ^'' 
not  descended  from  eKfaer  of  the  royal  brancbea 
He  bad  been  educated  with  all  the  severity  of 
Spartan  disciplined  and  having  spent  his  youth 
and  his  manhood  in  those  honourable  emf^y* 
roents^  which  became  the  dignity  of  his  birfb# 
fae  approached  jhe  decline  of  life,  when  his  si^- 
perior  merit  tieeoinunended  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  a  seas<in  of  pvUic  danger.  Years  had 
added  experience  to  his  vakmr,  and  enlai^ed  the 
resources,  without  abating  the  ardour  of  his  fer- 
vid mind*  In  his  transactions  with  the  worlds 
fae  had  learned  to  soften  the  harsh  asperity  of  his 
national  mamiers;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could 
not  be  effected  by  force;  and,  in  his  own  figu- 
rative language,  to  <«  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the 
fex's  skinf/'    This  mixed  diaracter  admirably 


*  He  had  tcntd  in  the  annj  and  navy ;  bad  been  employed  aa  ambasaa- 
dor  in  foreign  states,  ac.    Flut.  in  Lysand. 

f  Tbis  vnm  said  by  bim»  in  alhisioii  t»  the  lion^s  akin  of  He«eulci^  If 
emk  wbp  asked,  ^liow  Lytander^  wbo  spranif  from  Hercuka#  oould  con- 
descend to  conquer  bis  enemies  by  Iraad  P*  His  character  is  diffiuely 
described  by  Plutarcb,  t.  iii.  p.  4-*15. 
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CHAP,  suited  the  part  wbicb  he  was  called  to  act  Hk  e»^ 
^J^!^  terpiising  courage  was  successfiilly  exerted  in  the 
hostile  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  his  subtile 
and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  ascendant  in 
every  negotiation  with  the  Persians ;  and  tbe  r^ 
union  of  those  various  qualities  enabled  him,  in 
a  few  years,  jRnally  to  terminate  the*  war^  and 
to  produce  an  important  and  permanent  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  Athens,  of  Sparta>  and  of 
Greece. 
Hit  oon.      Since  the  decisive  action  at  Cyzicus,  the  Pelo* 
vitii  cy-  ponnesians,  unable  to  resist  the  enemy,  had  been 
^^p^    employed  in  preparing  ships  on  the  coast  of  their 
?a  ior  ^^°  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  their 
Persian  and  Grecian  allies.    The  most  considei^ 
able  squadrons  had  been  equipped  in  Cds,  Rhodes^ 
Miletus,  and  Ephesus;  in  the  last  of  wbich'the 
whole  armament,  amounting  to  ninety  sail,  wsw 
collected  by  Lysander.    But  the  assembling  of 
such  a  force  was  a  matter  of  little  consequencet 
unless  proper  measures  should  be  taken  for  hold- 
ing it  together,  and  for  enabling  it  to  act  with 
vigour.    It  was  necessary,  above  all,  to  secure 
pay  for  the  seamen ;  for  which  purpose,  Lysander, 
accompanied  by  several  Lacedaentonian  ambassa-^ 
dors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to  congratulate  the  happy 
arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  generous  and  valiant  youth 
of  seventeen,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  his  fa- 
ther Darius  with  the  government  of  tbe  inland 
parts  of  Lesser  Asia ;  or,  in  the  language  of  tbe 
.Persian  court,  with  the  command  of  the  nume- ' 
rous  troops  who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of 
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K^Uim^^  Lkysaoder  complained  to  llie  yoang-cHAPi 
and  magnanimous  prince>  ^  of  the  perfidious  du-  ^^^'- 
plicity  of  Tissapbernes,  by  which  the  Athenians 
bad  been  enabled  to  re-assume  that  ascendant  in- 
the  Easty  which  bad  formerly  proved  so  danger^ 
ous  and  disgraceful  to  the  Persian  name.  That 
satrap  seenoed^  on  one  occasion  indeed  to  have 
discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  career 
of  those  ambitious  republicans,  by  seizing  the  per- 
son of  Alcibiadesf.  Pharnabazus  had  more  ef- 
fectually served  tl^e  cause  of  hb  master^  by  his  ac- 
tive valour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  who  bad  been  sent  to  surprise 
the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  Dariusj: ;  and  by. 
supply  ing  the  Peloponnesians,  afterthe  unfortunate 
engagement  at  Cyzicus,  with  the  means  of  pren 


*  This  was  ibt  style  of  the  letter,  confirmed  hy  the  royal  seal. 
t.wra$f*fM.itm  Kv^et  JCd^Ave?  »rm  h  K«r»xov  oB^ot^ofAttm,    Xenoph.  p.  438. 

f  Tkii  erenty  whieh  happened  in  the  twenty-lirst  year  of  the 
w^  is  related  by  Xenopheo^  p,  439,  It  was  omitted  in  the  text, 
because  Alcibiades  soon  effected  his  escape ;  and  the  titachery  of 
Tissapbemcs  only  dii^layed  his  own  worthfessness,  without  hurtin^^his 


t  This  dishoDoarabk  transaction  was  approved  by  Cyrus,  which 
shews  how  little  even  that  high-minded  prince  respected  the  laws  of 
Bations.  He  begged  Fhamabazus  to  put  the  Atheidans  in  his  hands ;' 
at  least,  not  to  set  them  at  liber^»  that  their  couBtrymen  mi^t  be 
ignorant  of  the  measures  in  agitation  against  them.  But  a  remorse 
of  conscience  seized  Pharnabazus,  who  had  sworn,  either  to  conduct 
the  ambassadbrs  to  the  Great  King,  or  to  send  them  to  the  Ionian 
coast;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  released.  Xenoph. 
^438. 
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CHAP,  paring  a  new  fleet,  and  with  the  necessaries  and 
^^"'    conveniences  of  life,  while  they  were  employee!  in 
this  useful  undertaking.    But  Tissapbernes  was 
unwilling,  and  Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable, 
to  discharge  the  stipulated  pay,  without  which  the 
Grecian  seamen  and  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  to- 
gether, or  engaged  to  act  with  vigour,  against  the 
common  enemy.     Cyrus  replied,  «*  That  he  had 
been  commanded  by  his  father  to  assist  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  pay  their  troops  with  the  most 
exact  punctuality.    That  for  this  purpose,  he  bad 
carried  with  him  five  hundred  talents  (near  aa 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling) ;  and  if  such 
a  sum  should  be  found  insufficient,  be  would  will- 
ingly expend  his  private  fortune,  aftd  even  tntH 
down  and  coin  inlo  money  the  golden  throne  on 
Which  he  sat*.*' 
The  pay       This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfaction  to 
G^vui    his  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lysander  endeavoured 
!uHi^.  to  avail  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his  own  cba^ 
of^i^'"^   racter  be  imagined  might  be  nothing  more  than  a 
•hips,      sudden  transport  of  generosity,  by  requesting,  that 
the  seaman's  pay  m^t  be  raised  from  three  oboU 
to   an  Attic   drachma  a  day.    Cyrus  answered, 
^*  That,  on  this  subject  too,  he  had  received  ex- 
pcess  orders  from  his  fatberf*    Thait  the  pay  sb/ould 


*  K«u  *nf  6|oirov  iutTAK^ui,  »  'm  tiutBiHre^  eyr«  of^v^Uf  tuu  ^TUf,  Liter - 
aUjr»  **  thM  he  would  cut  in  pieces  the  throne  on  which  he  tat,  which 
mift  oompoted  of  silrer  and  gold.** 

f  Xenophon    makes    Cyrus    answer   with  more    art    than    imth. 
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continue  on  the  ancient  footings  and  the  Pelopon-  chap. 
nesians  regularly  receive  thirty  minae  (about  ninety  ^^™* 
pounds  sterling)  a  month,  for  every  ship  which 
they  fitted  out."  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some 
reluctance,  determining  to  seize  the  first  favoura^ 
ble  opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  His  instruc- 
tive converssition  with  Cyrus  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover an  important  matter  of  fact  committed  by 
historians.  As  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the 
Greek?  were  not  distinguished  above  the  common 
men  by  the  excessive  inequality  of  their  appoint- 
ments, we  may  compute,  from  the  monthly  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli 
of  daily  pay,  that  the  complement  of  each  ship 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty  sailors  ; 
so  tb?it  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail  employed  twenty-one 
thousand  and  si|[  hundred  men. 

Before  Lysander  returned  to  Epbesua,  be  vasL^MHiep 
invited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent  en-{^iJ^i 
tertainmeQt,  at  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  sardet  by 
the  age,  the  mQSt  ^eriouy  nmtter^  were  discussed  %m 
amidst  tlje  freedom  apd  wt^mperance  of  the  table.  ^""^^ 
T^bis  was  ^  seasoqable  Qcqaslonfor  diq^I^ying  the 
ails  of  in^uatipn  and  flpttery,  in  wbifib  the  Spar^ 
tan  w^s  a  cpnqplete  master.  He  repcf  sented»  with* 
out  rooderatipn,  and  witfao^ut  d^Qency^  the  injuii* 
tice  and  |nef  pacity  of  Ti^mpbecuf  9,  whOp  as  ha 
waf  DpturfOly  (be  mfi,  Wight  b4;«»fipefited  toon  to 

the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors)  spoke  tery  reasonably,  but  that  Ac 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  was  commanded  hj  his  father-^ 

Vot.  HI.  128 
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CHAP,  become  the  personal  enemy  of  Cyrus.  He  mugtAf 
^^^'  fied  the  beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  courage,  <rf 
the  young  prince.  His  address  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  bis 
mind  (the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the  most  dis- 
tant countries),  were  extolled  with  the  nKMst  ela- 
borate praise.  It  is  not  improbable  th^  he  mi^ 
find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of  which  Cy- 
rus was  not  a  little  Tain  i  the  capacity  of  bearing, 
without  intoxication,  a  greater  quantity  of  wine 
than  any  of  bis  equals^;  and  he  might  possibly 
suggest,  that  of  all  the  sons  of  Darius,  Cyrus  was 
the  best  qualified  to  succeed  his  father,  to  fill  with 
dignity  the  Persian  throne,  and  to  emulate  the  glory 
of  that  illustrious  hero  iirhose  name  he  bore,  the 
immortal  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever 
were  the  topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain 
that  be  excited  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship 
in  the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking  his 
health,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him  to  ask 
a  boon,  with  full  assurance  that  nothing  should  be 
denied  him.  Lysander  replied,  with  bis  usual  ad-- 
W"  •*-     dress,  "  That  he  should  ask  what  it  would  be  no 

oress  in 

procuring  less  useiul  for  the  prince  to  give,  than  for  him  to 
^  to  the  receive;  the^dditionof  an  obolus  a  day  to  the 
p^^'*  pay  of  the  mariners;  an  augmentation  which,  by 
inducing  the  Athenian  crews  to  desert,  would  not 
only  increase  their  own  strength,  but  enfeeble  th« 
common  enemy."  Struck  with  the  apparent  dis- 
interestedness of  this  specious  proposal^  ^y^¥% 


tlhlcfired  bim  iimmediately  ten  thousand  daricKsCHAK 
(about  five  thousand  pounds  sterlins;)  ;  with  which  .  ^^ 
he  returned  to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  due 
to  bis  troops,  gave  them  a  month's  pay  in  advance, 
raised  their  daily  allowance,  and  seduced  innu- 
merable deserters  frotn  the  Athenian  fleet*. 

While  Lysander  was  usefully  employed  in  man-De^^*^ 
tiinjg;  his  ships,  and  preparin/^  them  for^action,  Alci-  fleet  in  the 
blades  attacked  the  small  idand  of  AncJro^     The  Aidbi^iei* 
resistance  was  more  stubborn  than  he  had  i^asoia  to  ^cuf  3^ 
expect :  arid  the  immediate  necessity  of  procuring  ^  ^*  ^* 
pay  arid  subsistence  for  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  work  impeifect.    With  a  small  squadron 
he  sailed  to  raise  contributions  on  the  Ionian  or 
Carian  coasif,  committing  the  principal  armament 
to  AntiochUs,  a  man  totally  unworthy  of  siich  an 
important  trust]:;    Even  the  affectionate  partiality 
bf  Alcibiadeisseem^tohave  discerned  the  incapacity 
of  his  fatourite^  since  he  gave  bim  strict  orders 
to  continue,  during  his  own  absentee  in  the  hikr^ 
hour  oi  Samos,  and  by  no  means  to  risk  an  en« 
gagement    This  injunction,  as  it  could  not  pre^ 
vent  the  rashness,  might  pertiaps  provoke  the  vain 
levity  of  the  yice*adteiral,  wbo^  after  the  depar- 


*  Plut.  torn.  111.  p.  T.  Xenopii.  Bellen.  1.  i.  p.  441.  Diodor. 
1.  «iii.  p.  360. 

t  XcHiphaB  uy»,  "  Alcibiade»  sailed  to  Fhocxi***  wtkich  is  in 
louia ;  Plutarch  says,  **  to  the  coaat  of  Caria.** 

t  DiodoniB  gives  his  character  in  few  words :  ^  O  it  Amoxct  m 
^  999U  ^i*XH^*  **^  rirmimt  i'm.  %«aru  n  T^tt^M  Mfisr^ar*  Aatioobiii^ 
naturally  precipitate,  and  d€8in>iu»  by  himself,  to  perform  Mmo  fplto* 
did  exploit** 


^  Titt  Bi8T«nr  or 

en  AT.  ture«f  hk  frieUd^  taiM  tbwardli  Ephesos^  ap- 
J[^  proaclied  tbtt  eteHuiof  Lysander's  ships,  tod  wiih 
tb6  niMt  Ikentktus  instilts  dmlieAged  bifai  to  battle. 
TbeptudentSpaitan  delayediheinoinentof  attacks 
•until  tbe  presutaiption  of  bifl  emtiiibs  bad  tbroWn 
them  into  scattered  dtborder*.  He  tbefa  cono- 
manded  the  PelopotinesiaTi  squadrons  16  adf  ailce. 
Hb  mancfeuvrek  were  judtcious^  and  executed  witli 
a  plrompt  obediefncb;  The  battle  wis  niot  ebstinaiiSi 
BM  tbe  AtheniariS)  who  scarcely  expected  any  resis- 
tailce>  much  lebis  assault,  sunk  at  onte  from  tbe  in- 
solence of  temerity  into  the  despondency  of  fear. 
They  lost  fifteen  tessels,  with  a  contsiderable  part 
of  their  cre^.  The  reilnainder  retirad  disptiee^ 
fttUy  to  Saknos :  while  the  Laieedsemonians  profiled 
laf  their  victory  by  the  itkiag  of  Eion  and  Delphi- 
niuni.  Though  fortune  thus  favoured  tbepriF 
4fen!ceof  Lysander^  he  declined  to  venture  a  secoBd 
Cflj^agetaiettt  with  the  adperior  strength  of  Aid- 
4)iade8,  who^  harihg  resumed  the  bommaad,  eii»- 
pioyed  bTery  artifice  and  insult  that  might  procure 
him  an  d^portunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  the  Athenian  fleet 
Aicibiadet  ^^^  such  aO  Opportunity  bt  could  ifi^vera^i^ 
J25?J  find.  The  people  of  Athens,  who  expected  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  rictories  and  triumphs,  were 
mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they  received  in- 
tellSgbttCe  of  such  i  shameful  defeat.  As  ttiey 
could  not  suspect  the  abilities,  they  dialrusted  tbe 
fidelity  of  their  commander.     Their  suspicwos 


'  XMCnm  QBBKt.  ^1 

iPtoe  increaied  and  confirdied  brtlw  aRirdof^"^,^' 
Tbr^bulU8*»  who,  wfaetber  actuated  by  a  laud«  ^.^.p^,,^^ 
aUe  teal  for  the  iotertet  of  tfae  frablic  nrrioe,  or 
animated  by  a  tdfish  jealousy  of  the  laiM  and 
bonrort  tbat  bad  been  w  liberally  heaped  on  a 
rfaral^  foraially  im^ached  Alcibiades  in  the  Atbe* 
nian  assembly.  **  His  nibeonduct  bad  totally 
hiined  the  afiairs  of  his  country.  A  tAlent  for  low 
bvfiboneiy  was  a  sure  recommendation  to  his 
fiiFCHin  His  friends  were  partially  selected  from 
the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  men,  who 
possessed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  sub^ 
aery ieift  to  his  passions.  To  such  unworthy  inrtru^ 
ments  the  fleet  of  Athens  wat  entrusted ;  while  the 
fcommander  in  chief  reyelied  in  debauchery  with  tiie 
harlots  of  Abydus  and  Ionia,  or  raised  eiorbitant 
ctmtrHmtions  on  the  dependent  cities,  that  he  might 
defray  the  eiq[)en8e  of  a  forttress  on  the  coast  of 
Thirace^  in  the  neighboiiiiiood  df  ByKantium,  which 
he  hid  erected  to  shelter  himself  Against  the  j^A 
wBtngtBttxii  of  the  itepublie." 


*  ThiiMf1AilitA»  we  ha?e  iee&>  had  a  principU  diire  in  bringi»|f  abatit 
the  recal  of  Alcibiadei .  Nor  was  the  Utter  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor. 
When  the  Athenlana  committed  to  hhn  their  trhole  military  and  naral 
Atee,  **  A'lMner  «r«r  /W«9mk»*'  and  allowed  him  to  name  hit  own  col- 
leagnea,  or  rather  aiibititutef,  he  named  Thrasybulus  and  Adimantua* 
I^iod.  I  xiii.  p.  86S.  Com  idering  this  interchange  of  good  offices  between 
JM6&iado&  and  tlihuybuiof^  it  Ib  ranaibble  that  no  Greek  writ^ 
ani|!M  iny  WMon  for  the  animosity  that  aoon  aCterwirda  brolte  cut 
between  them.  Plutarch  says,  that  Thrasybulua  was  the  bitterest  of 
Aldbindei»  enemies^  and  imptttes  his  accusation  of  him  to  enmity,  not 
to  patriotism* 


M  Tttt  BISTORT  dir 

Were  it  necessary  to  prore  by  examples  th64s« 
^  oeitful  emptiness  of  popular  favour,  this  subject 
Ten  com.  might  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the  hbtory  of 
appointed  ^^e  Athenians.     The  same  man  whom,  a  few 
«ie^      months  before,  they  found  it  impossible  suffideoUy 
to  reward,  was  actually  exposed  to  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointment and  the  fury  of  revenge.    They  re* 
gretted  the  loss.of  every  moment  which  intervened 
between  the  rapid  progress  of  their  resentment, 
the  execution  of  their  vengeance.    In  the  sai 
assembly,  and  on  the  same  day^  Alcibiades  was  act 
Gused,  and  almost  unanimously  condemned;  amL^ 
that  the  affairs  of  the  republic  m^ht  not  agaitt 
suffer  by  the  abuse  of  undivided  power,  ten  coi»* 
nmnders  were  substituted  in  his  room;  among 
'  whom  wer6  Thrasyllus,  Leion^  Diooiedon,  whose 
approved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty,  justly  re- 
commended them  to  public  honours;  Conon,  a 
character  as  yet  but  little  known,  hut  dedtined^  in 
a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  his  conteoH 
poraries ;  and  Pericles,  who  inherited  the  namei 
the  merit,  and  the  bad  fortune,  of  his  illustrious 
father.    The  new  generals  immediately  sailed  to 
Samos ;  and  Alcibiades  sought  refuge  in  his  Thfa- 
,     cian  fortress*. 
SS^tSt  ^'     '^^^y  **^d  scarcely  assumed  the  command,  when 
to  com.    an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  Pelopo^ 
Pdop^ime-nesian  fleet.    Lysander's  year  had  expired,  and 
olra^*'  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  opposite  cbarac-^ 
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iSTy  wu  seirt  to  succeed  him.  The  adiTe,  ambi«c  h  a  p. 
lious,  and  intriguiDg  temper  of  the  former  had  em-  ^^"" 
ployed  as  much  assiduous  and  systematic  policy 
during  the  short  terra  of  his  precarious  power,  as 
if  his  authority  had  been  absolute  and  endless. 
Though  endowed  with  uncommon  rigour  of  mind, 
and  with  consummate  prudence,  (if  prudence  can 
belong  to  a  character  deficient  in  justice  and  huma* 
Mty,)  he  possessed  not  those  amiable  and  useful 
^oalities  which  alone  deserve,  and  can  alone  ob* 
tain  puUic  confidence  and  respect.  Lysander, 
sensible  of  this  imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  expedient  by  which  crafty  ambition  sup- 
plies tAie  want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  gOTem 
by  parties*.  The  boldest  of  the  sailors  were  at- 
tached to  his  person  by  liberal  rewards  and  more 
liberal  promises.  The  soldiers  were,  indulged  in 
the  most  licentious  disorders.  In  erery  city  and 
in  every  kland,  Lysander  had  his  partisans,  whom 
lie  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  same 
authority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which  the 
Spartans  et^yed  over  the  inferior  ranks  of  men 
in  Laconiaf. 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Ephesus,  that  hm  i 
the  Spartans  would  fdr  once  depart  from  csta- J^p^j'JJ;^ 
Uished  practice,  in  ord^r  to  prolong  the  command 
of  such  an    able    and   successful   officer.    An 
Uiiiversal  clamour  arose,  when  Callicratidas  dis- 

^  His  maxims  breatbed  the  odious  party  spirit,  *'  That  it  Is  impossible 
to^toomuc^good  to  Friends,  or  too  mtfcA  evii  to  enemki.  Tluit  diil-* 
4ren  are  to  be  deceived  by  triolcets,  men  by  oaths  s  and  others  equally  iia*. 
gitious."    Plut  in  Lysand. 

'f  Id^m,  i2>id.  &  Xcnophi  H«ikflu 


•4  rat  macm  or 

c  R  A  p.  phijred  bis  commiflisian  ia  fkti  couBtil  of  iko  cod^ 

^*^   Merattes*     The  friends  of    Lystnder  aiBroKd^ 

^  That  it  was  equally  inpolitic  aod  ungemrawf 

to  ehedc  the  Tiotorious  carew  of  a  doserv ii^  and 

fortiumte  ooammiuler ;  thai  the  important  clni|;B 

of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be  eatrusted  to  men  wbo 

were  destitute  of  experience^  and  periiaps  of  abili* 

ties ;  aor  would  it  be  just  to  sacrifice  the  interest 

of  Bttdb  a  numerous  and  powerful  confederacy  to  a 

pUBCtiKous  observance    of  the    Lacedaamomao 

lavv."  Lysander  a^aintained  a  decent  ssleauce  oouv 

oemkq^  the  character  of  bis  supoessor,  onlfr  ob» 

seririog  that  he  resigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  ceni* 

mnoded  the  sea.  The  noby  acchimalions  of  the 

aasemUy  confirmed  his  assertioo*  s 

witho.        But  Callicratidas  had  a  soul  untainted  vilh  nr 

^y^  proach,  aad  incapable  of  fear.    Unabashed  by  tbe 

ooofbundi  soctitiouB  iutfbulence  of  bis  opponents^  he  ropliod, 

Bmot  '*  That  he  nmst  wjitiihold  his  a^ent  to  the  magnified 

'^'^**"*^'  superiority  of  the  Pelopmioesian  fleet»  unless  hj^ 

aander  should  s^  sail  from  Ephesus,  coast  aioog. 

(he  isle  of  Samos,  ((where  the  Aiheaiafs  then  ia^r^) 

aod  surrender  his  victorious  squacfardiui  in  tbeha«^ 

bodrelMitetus.    The  pride  of  Lysander  might 

bare  boen  icoafounded  by  this  Judacaons  and  solid 

obaarration;  bwt  his  ingenuity  suggseted  ft  plaittHt? 

ble,  or  laAlier  an  illusive  reply,  ^  Thai  he  waa  ao 

longer  admimL" 

Callicratidas.then  addressed  .tbe  a8(winhly»  vitb 
the  manly  aimplicity  of  an  honest  bewt,  which  dis- 
dains the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the  insolence  of 
power,  and  scorns  the  intrigues  of  polioyf    f '  l^a* 


AKCISKT  GRXfiCE^  &) 

cediBinoniaos  and  allies^  I  should  hanre  1i6en'coh*<:  h  a  k^ 
tented  to  stay  at  home ;  nor  does  it  greatly . affect  ^^°^^ 
me  that  Lysander,  or  any  other,  should  be  held  a 
better  seaman  than  myself.  Httber  I  have  been 
83nt  by  my  countiymen  to  command  the  fleet,  and' 
my  clnef  concern  is  to  execute  tbeh*  orders,  and  to 
perform  my  duty.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  pro* 
mote  the  public  interest ;  but  you  can  best  inform 
me  whether  I  ought  to  continue  here,  or  to  return? 
to  Sparta."  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honest 
intentions  and  unaffected  firmness.  The  assembly 
listened  with  awe  ;  the  partisans  of  Lysander 
were  abashed ;  no  objection  was  made ;  and, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  all  unanimously  ac-* 
knowledged  tliat  it  became  both  Gallicratidas  audi 
themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  go- 
remmenl*. 

Lysander,  not  a  little  OKniified  by  the  lai^age  He  meets 
of  the  assembly,  reluctently  resigned  bis  employ^^^J^ 
ment;but  determined  to  render  it  painful,  and,  ^!^  <*«':. 
if  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilities  of  his  sue-  equal  con^ 
cesser.    For  this  purpose  he  returned  to  the  court ^^"'^^ 
of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a  considenible  sum 
of  money  still  unexpended  in  the  service  ot  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom  he  misrepresented, 
under  the  names  of  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and 
rusticity,  the  unaffected  plainness,  the  downright 
sincerity,  and  ihe  other  manly,  but  uncomplying, 
virtues  of  the  generous  Callicratidas.    When  that 
commander  repaired  to  Sardes  to  demand  the 
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GH  \ F*  stipulated  pAj^  he  could  not  obtain  adtiMsion  ta 
^^^^    the  royal  prefieuce^    The  first  time  that  he  yisiled 
the  palace  he  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  iaUle.    It 
is  well,  said  the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
till  he  has  dined.    The  simplicity  of  this  proceed- 
ing confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lysander  had 
given  the  Persians  of  his  character;  and  his  honest 
frankness^  which  was  construed  into  low  breedii^ 
aeemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule  to  the  ?ian 
retainers  of  the  court.    He  returned  on  another 
occasion,  but  without  being  admitted  to  see  the 
young  prince.     The  injustice  of  this  treatment 
might  have  deserved  his  resentment,  but  it  chiefly 
excited  his  contempt.    He  left  the  royal  city^  de- 
spising the  pride  and  perfidy  of  bis  Persian  allien 
whose  unmerited  importance  resulted  only  from 
their  precarious  riches,  and  lamenting  the  dprnestiQ 
dissenaions  of  the  Greeka,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  insolent  Barbarians. 
obuins        But  Gallicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
^"^^^^^j^  safety,  return  to  the  fleet  at   Ephesus,   without 
the        havii^  collected  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  bf  the  tailors.    He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
Miletus  and  other  friendly  towm  of  Ionia;  aod 
having  met  the  principal  citizens,  in  their  wspec- 
tive  assemblies)  he  explained  openly  and  fully  the 
mean  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  the  disdainful  ar- 
rqgance  of  Cyruai*'^.   '^*  The  unjust  behaviour  of 

*  It  wlU  appeir  in  the  sequel,  thtt  Calilcntidas  bad  formed  a  voijr 
false  apiniofn  of  the  Persian  prince,  whose  neg^lect  of  a  worthy  man  waa 
occaakmed  by  the  perfidious  saggestions  of  his  retainers,  the  friends  or 
lOfl^TMiider. 
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both  compelled  him,  much  against  his  Inclination,  chap. 
to  hare  recourse  to  the  confederate  cities  (already  J^^ 
too  imrch  burthened)  for  the  money  requisite  to 
support  the  war.  But  he  assured  them,  tbkt,  should 
his  arms  prove  successful,  he  would  gralefufly  re- 
pay their  donations.  Their  own  interest  required 
a  cheerful  comfpliince  with  his  dertiands,  since  the 
expedition  had  been  principally  undertaken  to  vin^ 
dicate  their  freedom.  He  had,  however,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  require  effectual  supplies  from  Sparta ; 
but,  until  these  should  arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks 
in  general,  but  especially  the  Ionian^,  v^ho  had 
suflfered  peculiar  injuries  from  the  usurping  iynmtf 
bf  the  Great  King,  to  prove  io  thie  world  that, 
without  the  sordid  assistance  of  liU  boasted  trea- 
sures, they  could  prosecute  their  jui^  designs,  and 
take  vengeance  on  theit  enemies.'*  By  those  judi- 
cious and  honourable  expedients,  Callicratidas, 
without  fraud  or  violence,  obtained  such  consider-* 
able,  yciivoluntary  contributions,  as  eii^hled  him 
to  gratify  the  importunate  deniands  of  the  sailors, 
and  to  return  with  honour  to  Ephesus,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  action*. 

Hi^  first,  bperations  i^ere  directed  against  the  He  t^ 
isle  of  Lesbos,  or  rathei^  against  the  strong  and^^*^" 
populous  towns  of  Methymna  and  MityleniS,  which 
respectively  commanded  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  of  that  island.  *  Besides  the  humerouii 
eitizens  of  an  age  to  biear  arms;  lifetbymna  j^i 
defended  by  an  Atheniah  garrison.     The  place 

*  Xenoph,  Helien*  p.  444; 
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.c(HAp.  iiiadeabraTer6B|rtance;butthepesa&Ta»i^ 
^"'   of  Gallicratidas  exhausted  its  strength :  Melbymna 
was  taken  by  eUmop  and  subjected  to  the  depred^ 
tions  of  the  Felq[Kiiuiesian  troops.    The  garrisoa 
and  the  slaves  were,  treated  as  part  of  the  bootj. 
,The  confederates  advised,  that  the  townsman  of 
Metbymna  also  should  be  sold  into  servitude;  but 
Gallicratidas  assured  tbera,  that,  wMIe  he  ei9oye4 
the  conwnsiQ<;l,  there  should  not  any  Greciao  citi- 
zen be  rQd^iced  to  the.condition  of  a  slave^ualess  be 
was  found  in  arms  combating  the  public  ireedom*'« 
Takes         Mcatiwhile  Cooon,  the  most  active  and  enter* 
M^,  andP>^^iqg  of  the  Athenian  comntanders,  had  put  to 
fort^"**  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail,  in  order  to 
tbehar.    protect  tfao  coast  of  Lesbos«   Bui  this  defence  was 

Dour  of      ^  _  _  1      ,  .     .  •'* 

Mityien€.  attempted  too  late;  nor,  had  it  been  more  early 
undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  sufficient  to 
effectuate  it.  Gallicratidas  observed  his  rootioi>s» 
discovered  his  strength,  and»  with  a  far  s^peiior 
fleet,  utepDC^ted  his  retreat  to  the  armament  of 
Samos*  The  Athenians  fled  towards  the  ccMist  of 
jMLitylene,  but  were  prevented  from  enterli^-  the 
harbour  of  that  place  by  the  resentment  of  the  ia- 
habitants,  who  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  topuaisb 
those  who  had  so  often  conquered,  and  so  loi^ 
'  oppressed,  their  city.  In  consequence  of  thfa  un- 
expected opposition,  the  Athenian  squadron  w«s 
oy? rtaken  by  the  enemy.  The  engagement  was 
more  sharp  and  obstinate  than  might  have  beea 
expected  in  such  an  inequality  of  strength*  Thirlj 

*  Keoopb.  obi  supnu   Diodor^Ladii*  1^373. 


«mpty  Aips  (for  udM  of  the  isen  swtiai  to  land)  g  h  a  a 
mese.  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians.  The  rotnaini^  vj^^!^ 
forty  were  hauled  up  under  the  walls  of  Mitylene : 
dallieratidas  recalled  his  troops  from  Metfaymna, 
jreceiTed  a  reiut^oetnent  from  Chios,  and  blocked 
Jiq>  the  Athenians  by  sea  and  land^. 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  ntoist  distressAilt  The  Athe- 
-He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  superior  force ;  ouTa  new 
the  town  of  Mitylen^  was  bertile;his  men  werb^^^ 
destitute  of  proyisions,  iocapaUe  of  resistanee,  yet 
unwiHing  to  surrender.  In  this  melancholy  titua^* 
tion,  he  attempted  the  only  enterprise  which  could 
|»t>mi8e  a  hope  of  relief.  Tiie  brayest  and  mogt 
experienced  seamen  were  embarked  in  two  swi^ 
saMing  yessels,  one  of  which,  eluding  the  yigilance 
of  the  enemy,  escaped  in  safety  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  informed  the  Athenians  of  the  misfiirtunes  and 
<Uoekade  in  Lesbos.  The  intelligence  waslni»- 
mediately  communicated  to  Semosand  to  Athens; 
and  the  importance  of  the  ofa^ect,  which  was  no 
less  than  the  safoty  of  forty  diips,  and  aboyeeUffat 
thousand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exertions 
of  actiyity.  The  Atbeiiians  rainforced  their  dor 
mestk  strength  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies ; 
all  able  bodied  men  were  pressed  into  the  seryice ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  had  assembled  at  Samoa 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  which  immi^diaf  ely  took 
the  sea,  with  a  resolution  to  encounter  the  enemy* 

Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement.  Battle  of 
Haying  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the  harbour  of^^j^ 

whiehGaU 
*  Xeoogluiibiaapnk    DlodqpR.  L  zUi.  p.  323*  Imtldis 
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CHAP.  Bfhylen^y  be   proceeded  with  an  hundred  and 

^""'-   twenty  to  Cape  Malea,  the  most  southern  point  of 

is  defeat.  Lesbos.    The  Athenians  had  adyanced,  the  same 

SkilU*^     everting,  to  the  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  of  Ap- 

xl^^    ginussae,  four  miles  distant  from  that  promontory, 

A.  c!  40&  The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems  for  mutual 

surprise,  which  were  rendered  Ineifectual  by  a 

violent  tempest  of  rain    and  thunder.    At'  the 

dawn,  both  armaments  were  eager  to  engage ;  but 

Hermon  and  Megareus,  two  experienced  seamen^ 

and  the  chief  counsellors  of  Calltcrattdas,  exhorted 

htm  not  to  commit  the  weakness  of  the  Pelopon*- 

nesians  with  the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of 

the  enemy.    The  generous  and  intrepid  Spartan 

despised  danger  and  death  in  comparison  of  glory ; 

but  either  his  magnanimity  had  not  overcome  the 

last  imperfection  of  virtuous  minds,  and  was  averse 

to  sacrifice  peraonal  glory  to  public  utility,  or  he 

imagined  that  this  utility  could  not  be  di^oined 

from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  martial  laws  of 

Lycuf^^.    He  answered  the  prjUdent  admonitions 

of  his  friends  in  these  memoraUe  'words,  whicb> 

flceordfaigto  the  construction  that  is  put  on  iheaf^f 


*  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  xzir.  takes  the  unfavourable  side. 
k«  bTMiti  autem  multt  sunt;  qui  Bon  modo  pecuniam,  sed  viUtai  etiam 
pitiliiBdcre  pro  patrta  parati  essent :  iidem  i^toriae  jaetuimia  ne  nmlmaai 
quidem  faceve  vellent,  ne  republica  quidem  postulante;  ut  CaUicm- 
tidas,  qui  cum  Lacedcmonlorum  du:t  fuisaet  Peloponn^iaco  belb» 
pi9toque  fecisaet  egiegie*  vertit  ad  extremun  oiniiia»  earn  coniilao 
lion  paruit  eonun,  qui  classem  ab  Arginttssis  teBaortn^utkt  neCv  CMI 
Atheniensibus  dimicandum  putabant.  Qulbus  ille  responditt  IJh 
cedaemonios,  classe  ilht  amissa  aliam  parare  posse  ;  se  fugera  sine  suo 
dedecore  non   posye.**    Notidteta^dinff  Um  respectable   aathority 
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deaerve  our  admiration  or  our  pity:  "My  death  chap. 
cannot  be  destructiye  to  Sparta,  but  my  fUghi  J^^ 
would  be  dishonourable  both  to  Sparta  and  my- 
self." So  saying,  he  gave  the  signal  for  his  ships 
to  adrance*  The  flgbt  was  long  and  bloody ; 
passing,  successively,  through  all  the  different  gra« 
dations,  from  disciplined  order  and  regularity  to 
the  most  tumultuous  confusion.  The  Spartan 
commander  was  slain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the 
bravest  enemies.  The  hostile  squadrons  fought 
with  various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  battle, 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surrender- 
ed  or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  were  takenby 
the  Peloponnesians ;  but,  at  length,  the  latter  gave 
way  on  all  sides ;  seventy  of  their  ships  were  cap* 
ttired,  the  rest  escaped  to  Chios  and  Pbocaea.^ 

The  Athenian  admirals,  thoi^h  justly  elaiedstnugcm 
with  their  good  fortune,  cautiously  deliberated  cod^cus  ; 
cerning  the  best  means  of  improving  their  victory. 
Several  advised  that  the  fleet  should  steer  its  course 
towards  MitylenS,  to  surprise  the  Feloponne»an 
squadron  which  blocked  up  the  harbourof  that  city. 
Diomedon  recommended  it  as  a  more  immediate 
and  more  essential  object  of  their  care  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to  save  the  wreck  of  twelve 
Teasels  which  had  been  disabled  in  the  engagement. 


of  Cicero,  whoerer  attentively  considers  the^  lavs  of  Ljcurgus,  and  tbe 
character  of  Callicratidas,  will  be  disposed  to  beltere,  that  an  ttnderia-r 
Aig  principle  of  dat}^,  not  the  lear  of  losing  hto  gtory*  formed  the  ftub- 
lime  motire  of  that  accomplished  Spartan, 
*  Xenopfa*  p.  446.  k  Diodor.  p.  S84. 
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CHAP.  Thrasybulus  observed,  that,  by  dividing  their 
^^^^  strength,  both  purposes  might  be  effected.  His 
opinion  was  approved.  The  charge  of  preserving 
the  dying,  and  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
was  committed  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus. 
Fifty  vessels  were  destined  tothisimportant  service, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  superstition. 
The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in  quest 
of  the  Peloponiiesians  on  that  coast,  who  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  through  the  well-conducted 
stratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  vice*admiral. 
Soon  after  the  engagement,  a  brigantine  arrived  at 
Mitylene,  acquainting  him  secretly  with  the  death 
of  Callicratidas,  as  well  as  with  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  The  sagacity  of  Eteo- 
nicus immediately  foresaw  the  probable  consequen- 
ces of  those  events.  The  Athenians  would  natu- 
rally sail  from  Arginussae  to  pursue  their  good  for- 
tune, and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up  at  Mitylene, 
would  be  encouraged  to  break  through  the  harbour, 
that  he  might  join  his  victorious  countrymen, 
which  In  order  to  anticipate  these  measures,  and  to  fa- 

pdop^ir  cilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  commander  or- 
s^iSron  ^^^^  ^^  brigantine  just  mentioned,  privately  to 
f  t  Mity.  leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  distance  of  a 
short  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and  music,  the 
rowers  crowned  with  garlands,  and  calling  out  that 
Callicratidas  had  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  Athens, 
and  obtained  a  glorious  and  decisive  victory.  The 
contrivance  succeeded;  the  SpartanstbankeUheaven 
for  the  good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices  ;  the 
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tailors  were  eDJoioed  to  refresh  themselves  by  acHAP. 
copious  repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourite  gale  to  ^^^ 
sail  to  the  isle  of  Chios ;  while  the  soldiers  burned 
their  camp,  and  matched  northward  to  Methymna^ 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  a  speedy  visit  from  the  enemy*. 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus  saved  oifMp. 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Mitylene,  the  vio-JJ'IJ^! 
lence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes  and  Thra-^^*"* 
sybulus  from  saving  their  unfortunate  companions^ 
all  of  whom^  excepting  one  of  the  admirals  and  a 
few  others  who  escaped  by  their  extraordinary  dex« 
terity  in  dwimmiiig,  were  overwnelmed  by  the 
waves  of  a  ieoipestuous  sea ;  nor  could  their  dead 
bodies  ever  be  recovered;  The  Athenians  were 
likewise  disappointed  of  the  immediate  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  engagement. 
Meth^ihna  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  taken  by 
a  sudden  assault ;  they  could  not  spare  time  for  a 
regular  siege ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to  Chios 
in  quest  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  they  found  it 
carefully  secured  in  the  principal  harbour  of  that 
island,  which  bad  been  put  in  a  vigorous  posture 
of  defence;  These  unforeseen  circumstances  were 
the  more  mortifying  io  the  commanders,  because 
imniediately  after  the  battle,  they  had  sent  an 
advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the  magistrates 
with  the  capture  of  seventy  vesselsf  mention- 
ing their  intended  expeditions  to  Mitylene^  Mf^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hetten.  &     Diodor.  p.  384 

t  Xenoph.  says  lurtj-nme;  Diodonu,  lerenty-Mref^t 
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c  Jf^  ^  tliyninft,  and  Ch!o»,  front  wljk*  they  bad  rensm 
,,,^<,^  to  hope  ihe  mosl  distinguifch^  success ;  and  par- 
ticularly taking  notice  thsit  the  important  charge 
of  reCoTCTihg  the  bodtes  of  the  drowned  or 
slain  had  been  cofnniitt^d  to  Tberamenes  and 
Tbrasybuluii,  two  captains  of  approved  zeal  and 
ibility. 
iNieM*  The  joy  which  the  Athenians  Wceived  from  this 
A«^  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into  disap- 
pointment and  solToW,  when  they  understood  that 
their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos,  without  reaping 
the  etpected  fruits  of  Tictory.  They  were  afflict- 
ed beyond  measure  with  the  total  loss  of  the  wreck, 
by  which  their  brave  and  victorious  countrymen 
had  been  deprived  of  the  sacred  rites  of  ftineral ; 
a  circumstance  viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  be* 
cause  it  was  isupposed,  according  to  a  superstition 
Consecrated  by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their 
melancholy  shades  to  wander  an  hundred  years  on 
the  gloomy  banks  bf  the  Styx,  before  they  could 
be  transported  to  thfe  regions  of  light  and  felicity. 
Thetelations  of  the  dead  lan^ented  their  private 
misfortunes;  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  eirag^- 
gerated  the  public  calamity ;  both  demanded  an 
immediate  and  serious  examination  into  the  cause 
of  this  distressful  event,  that  th«  guilty  might  be 
discovered  atiA  punished. 

Amidst  the  ferment  of  |K)pular  discontent, 
Theramentii  safled  to  Athene,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
culpate himself  and  his  colleague  Thrasybulns. 
The  letter,  sent  thither  before  them,  occasion- 
ed  much  uneasiness  $   since  it  rendered  tiiem 


respoiisible  for  a  duty  wblcb  ibey  {9ub4  H  it  im*  o  h  a  p. 
passible  to  perform.  Tberaoieoes  accused  the  ^^^ 
admirals  of  bairing  neglected  tbe  favourable  tno* 
ment  to  save  the  perisbing^  and  to  reqoTer  tbe 
bodies  of  tbe  dead ;  and,  after  tbe  opportupitj  of 
tbis  important  aerrice  was  irrecoverably  lo^t,  of 
having  idevolved  their  charge  on  others,  iq  order  to 
skreen  their  own  niiscooduict^  The  Athenians 
greedily  listened  to  tbe  accusation,  and  ca9biere4 
the  absent  conunaoders.  Conon,  who  during  the 
action  remained  blacked  up  at  Mityleoe,  was  in* 
trusted  with  the  fleet.  Protemacbus  and  Aristo* 
genua  chose  a  voluntary  banirimieat*  The  rest 
returned  home  to  justify  iaeasuK9  which  bad  beeit 
represented  as  highly  criaiinal^. 

Among  tbe  inestimable  rules  «fjuri^radence«  Trials  of 
iavenled  by  the  wisdom  of  AtiieoB^  we  may  remark  ^^* 
that  beneficial  institution  which  subjects  Uie  li&p 
the  character,  and  tlie  fortune  of  individual  not 
to  tbe  capricious  will  of  an  arbitrary  judge,  but  .io 
the  equitable  jdecision  of  tbe  public*  In  er^ery 
case,  civil  and  criminals  .the  rights  of  an  Athenian 
citieen  were  entmisted  to  the  judgment  of Jiispeers; 
who,  accoodii^  as  the  .question  was  more  or  less 
important,  conosted  of  a  conunitf  ee,  mor^  or  less 
numerous,  of  the  popular  asseoodbly.  But»  in 
order  to  unite  the  double  Jidvasitages  of  Jaw  and 
liberty,  tbe  nine  arcbonsi  or  cUbf  magi8trate$> 
men  ef  approved  wisdom  and  AMity,  naapediif  el}^ 
^reeided  an  tlie  several  courts  of  jwiifie»  recftimil 
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c  H  A  P.  complaints,  examined  the  parties,  directed  pro* 
^^^'  cess,  and  regularly  conducted  the  suit  through  its 
^  rarious  step9  and  stages.  In  masters  of  general 
concernment,  such  as  the  treason,  perfidy,  or 
malversation  of  men  in  povrer,  the  senate,  of  tiie 
fire  hundred,  or  rather  the  Pry tanes,  who  presided 
in  the  senate,  peiforraed  the  functions  of  the  ma-* 
gistrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  coo* 
▼ened  in  full  assembly,  executed  the  office  of  judge 
and  jury.  It  belonged  to  the  Prytanes  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  action  or  trial,  and  to  admit  the 
accuser  to  implead  or  impeach  his  antagonist  The 
cause  was  then  referred  to  the  people,  who,  as 
Judges  of  the  f^ct,  gare  their  Yerdict,  and,  as 
judges  of  the  law,  passed  their  sentence  or  decree. 
8uch  wer^  the  regulations  which  reason  had  esta- 
blished, but  which  passion  and  interest  frequently 
rendered  ineffectuaL 

Artifioes  Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizent 
and  Callixenus,  ^  seditious  demagogue,  partly 
moved  by  the  intreatiesjof  Theramenes,  and  partly 
excited  by  personal  enry  and  resentment,  de« 
nounced  the  admirals  to  the  senate.  The  accuaa*- 
tibn  was  supported  by  the  relatires  of  the  deceased^ 
who  appeared  in  mourning  robes,  their  heads 
shaved,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  piteously  lamenting  the  loss  and  disgrace  of 
their  families,  deprived  of  their  protectors,  who 
bad  been  themselves  de)»rived  of  those  lart  and 
solemn  duties  to  which  all  mankind  are  entitled. 
A  false  witness  swore  in  court  that  he  had  been 
f aved  ahnost  by  miracle>  from  the  wredc^  md  that 


accuien. 
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Ms  ebnopawidnsy  as  they  were  ready  to  be  drown-  chap. 
ed,  charged  him  to  acquaint  bis  country  how  they  ^^^^ 
bad  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their 
coramanders.  During  these  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  a  festival  in  January  so  named,  be- 
cause the  Athenians  then  presented  their  sons,  who 
had  reached  their  sferenth  year,  to  be  inscribed  in 
tbe  register  of  their  respective  tribes.  Callixenusf 
presuming  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  senate* 
and  on  the  actual  disposition  of  the  assembly,  pro* 
posed  the  following  resolution :  ''  That  the  cause 
of  the  admirals  should  be  immediately  referred  to 
tbe  people ;  that  the  suffrages  should  be  given  by 
tribes,  in  each  of  which  the  criers  should  make 
proclamation^  after  preparing  two  urns  to  receive 
the  white  and  black  beans ;  if  the  latter  were  more 
numerous,  the  admirals  should  be  delivered  to  tbe 
eleven  men,  the  executioners  of  public  justice^ 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth  partlronse- 
crated  to  Minerva." 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com-|„|(,rmati; 
mandersof  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of  &n^^^|[^^ 
impartial  hearing,  and  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence,  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people,  whose  leviiyi, 
insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all  eagerly  demanded 
the  destruction  of  the  admirals.  In  such  a  imme- 
reus  assembly,  two  men  alone,  Euryptolemus  and 
Axiodius,  defended  the  cause  oi  law  and  justice^ 
^fa^  Conner  impeached  CalliieMe  for  {Hroi|osing  ^ 
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CHAP.  reiMluiion  in<:oiisirteiif  with  all  the  forins  of  legid 
^™^  procedure*  But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar^ 
calling  out  that  none  should  attenopt,  with  imput 
nity,  to  abridge  their  eovereiga  power.  The  Pry^ 
tanes,  who  attended  as  usual  to  direct  aad  contral 
the  proceedings  of  the  multitude^  endearourod  to 
moderate  the  ferment :  but  they  were  licentiously 
told,  that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  they  should  be  iuTolred  in  the 
same  accudation  with  the  admirab.  This  absurd 
menace  (such  was  the  popular  frenzy)  might  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  senators 
were  intimidated  into  a  reluctant  eompttaace  witti 
measures  which  they  dtsapprored,  and  by  wiudi 
they  were  for  ever  to  be  disgraced.  Yet  the  phi*> 
losophic  firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to  suhmilf 
He  protested  against  the  tameneas  of  his  coir 
leagues,  and  declared  that  neither  threats,  nor  dao?* 
ger,  nor  violence,  should  compel  him  to  conspire 
with  public  injiiBtice  £or  the  destractiMA  of  lano* 
cent  individuals.  » 

TW  ate  But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  Tsituous 
^^^  man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thousands  ? 
executed.  The  commandeiB  were  accused,  tried,  condemned^ 
and,  with  the  mast  irregular  precipitancy,  deliver* 
ed  to  the  executioner*  Befove  they  were  led  to 
death,  Diomedon  addressed  theaaiembly  in  a  Amti 
Imt  ever-memwable  speech^  *<  I  asn  afraid»  Alhier 
wians !  lest  the  eentenoe  which  you  have  passed  «o 
«6  preve  huctfui  4o  the  i^ubUe.  Yet  I  wouM 
exhort  yoalo  employ  the  uiost  proper  means  to 
a  wit  ibe  vtogeaMe  of  heaven^    You  must  .csure* 
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faUy  perferm  the  sscrifices  wiiidi^  b«for«  giTiBf  o  h  a  p. 
baAtie  at  Arpnijmsae,  we  prosiiged  to  the  gods  mj^^^ 
bebalf  6f  ourselves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortunes 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  just 
debt^  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tribute  of  our  grati* 
tude.  But  we  are  deeply  sendble  that  the  assist*^ 
amfe  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that  glori- 
ous and  signal  victory.''  The  disinterestedness,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  .discourse 
must  have  appeased  (if  any  thing  bad  been  able  to 
ajtpease)  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  vulgan 
But  their  headstrong  fury  defied  every  restraint  of 
reason  or  of  tentiment.  Tttey  persisted  in  Iheir 
bloody  purpose,  whidi  was  executed  without  pity^ 
yet  their  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  speedy  repent* 
anee,  and  punished  by  the  sharp  pangs  efremone» 
thie  intolerable  pain  of  which  they  vakdy  attempted 
to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well  merited  vepgeaaoe 
on  the  worthless  and  detestable  Callixteoua*. 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and  Ihecharactef 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicnitidas^sud-^^'^'llf 
pended  for  several  months  the  military  and  naval**"- 
operations  on  both  sides.    The  behaviour  of  Pfailo«* 
cles  and  Adtmanthus  who  bad  been  joined  in  au* 
fhority  with  Conon,  were  better  fitted  to  obatrudt 
than  promote  the  measures  of  that  brave  and  prur 
dent  commander.    The  former  was  a.  man  of  « 
tk4ent  and  impetuous  temper,  unquaJi&ed  for 
i^eflection,  destitute  of  experience,  and  incapable 
ef  governing  others,  or  himself.    The  latter  was 
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c  R  A  i».  not  deficient  in  the  nul<lier  virtues,  but  wanted 

^J^  spirit  and  activity,  qualities  so  ordinary  in  his  age* 

and  country.     Though  ready  with  bis  tongue, 

he  was  slow  with  his  hand,  careless  of  discipline, 

negligent  of  duty,  and  suspected  of  a  trettsonable 

correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 

Kteonicus     Eteonicus,  who  Commanded  the  Spartans  and 

miSlny*  *^^ir  confederates,  was  a  nlan  of  a  very  difiereni 

"»?»§:  th«  character.    Biit  the  distressful  situation  of  afiairs 

Pelopon- 

nesian  prevented  him  fromi  displaying  his  abilities  in  any 
^^^'  important  enterprise*  His  armament  was  inferior 
in  strength  ;  his  sailors  was  disheartened  by  de<* 
feat;  he  had  not  money  to  pay  ihem ;  even  their 
subsistence  at  Chios  was  very  sparing  and  precarir 
ousi  These  vexatious  circumstances  increased  the 
mutinous  spirit  by  which  the  confederates  were  too 
naturally  animated^  They  reproached  tbe  unge* 
nerous  parsimony  of  the  Chians,  whotn  they  bad 
taken  arms  to  defend ;  they  spurned  the  authority 
of  their  commander ;  and,  in  otder  to  obtain  those 
advantages  which  their  services  deserved,  and  which 
had  been  unjustly  denied  them,  they  determined  to 
become  rich  at  once,  by  seizing  and  plundering  the' 
large  and  wealthy  Capital  of  that  flourishing  island. 
The  design  though  secretly  formed,  w«s  avowed 
with  open  boldness.  The  conspirators,  whose 
numbers  seemed  to  promise  success,  or  at  least  to 
secure  impunity,  assumed  a  badge  of  distinction^ 
that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and  intimi* 
date  their  opponents.  Eteonicus  wait  justly  alarair 
ed  with  the  progress  of  sedition.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  attack  the  insurgents  by  force :  if  he  de^ 
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slroyed  ibem  by  fraud,  be  might  be  exposed  to  re*  c  hap. 
proacfa  and  loaded  with  caluinny*  The  conduct  ^^"* 
which  be  pursued  was  conceived  with  an  enterpris- 
ing courage,  and  executed  with  a  resolute  firmness* 
With,  only  fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid  followers, 
armed  with  concealed  daggers,  be  patrolled  the 
streets  •of  Chios.  I'he  first  man  whom  they  met 
distinguished  by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge  of 
conspiracy)  sufliered  instant  death ;  and  crowds  col* 
lectiog  to  know  why  the  man  bad  been  slain,  they 
were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a  reed  on  his  casque. 
The  report  immediately  spread  through  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  Tbe  reed-men  (as  tbey  were 
called)  took  alarm  at  discovering  a  conspira- 
cy more  secret  and  more  formidable  than  their 
own.  They  dreaded  that  every  man  whom  they 
met,  might  know  and  kill  them ;  and,  as  tbey  had 
not  time  to  assemble  for  their  mutual  defence,  they 
hastily  threw  away  the  reeds  which  exposed  them 
to  the  dangerous  assault  of  their  unknown  ene<- 
xnies. 

The  character  of  Eteonicus,  asfavaswe  cauLynnder 
judge  from  his  actions,  justly  entitled  him  to  tbe^^ 


command  ;  but  the  partiality  both  of  Cyrus  and  of  Jj[J|^  ""^ 
.the confederates  eagerly  solicited  the  return  of  Ly-uonp- 
.Sander.   .  The  Spartans,  though  inclined  to  gratify  oiymp. 
them,  were  perplexed  by  an  ancient  law  enacted  ^'q]  %^ 
in  the  jealousy  of  freedom,  to  prohibit  the  sam« 
person  from  being,  twice  entrusted  with  the  fleet 
That  they  might  not  violate  the  respect  due  to  the 
laws,  while  at  tbe  same  time  they  complied  with 
the  request  of  their  powerful  allies,  tbey  invested 
Vot.  III.  131 
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0  H  A  P.  Araeti6»  a  weak  and  obscure  maii^  ivkb  tiie  nana 
^^°'  of  admiral*  and  sent  out  Lysander  as  socond  in 
eomniand*  The  latter  was  received  at  Sardes  by* 
tbe  Pertiao  prince,  witb  the  wannest  demonatr^r 
ti^ns  of  joy^  He  was  supplied  with  money  to  sa^ 
tisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  tbe  troofie ;  and,  as 
Cyrus  at  that  time  happened  to  make  a  journey 
into  Upper  A^,  the  revenues  of  his  wealthy  pro^ 
Tinee  were  consigned,  in  his  absence,  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  his  Spartan  friend^  Such  powerful 
resources  could  not  long  remain  unemployed  in 
il»  active  hands  of  Lysander,  His  emissaries  as^ 
Mdxioiisiy  engaged  or  pressed  the  Ionian  and  Carian 
eeamen.  The  harbours  of  Asia  Minor,  particur 
larly  tbe  po^  of  Epbesus,  glowed  with  the  ardour 
of  imval  preparation ;  and  in  a  few  months  Lysan- 
der  sailed  to  the  Helleepont  with  an  hundred  and 
^y  gallies,  t6  pttack  the  important  strongkold  of 
LampsacDSf  The  place,  though  lof  oronsly  de- 
fended by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian 
garrison,  was  at  length  taken  by  storm;  and,  a€>- 
(BOfding  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  theage,*  aban- 
doned U>  complicated  Hcenee ;  the  avarice,  the 
Uist,  and  the  blind  fury,  of  tbe  conquerors*'* 
TbeAtfie*  "^"^  lai^iod  and  imprudent  moaeitres  of  the 
n1!l^  A*b«»«tts  fit  Samos  aceusetfae  abilities  of  Tyd^aus, 
prepay  to  lilenander,  and  Cephiaodotusywho  had  been  lately 
|i^^  joined  ia  office  with  Conoo  and  bis  unworthy 
xollea^es*  They  sailed  too^  late  to  save  Lampsa- 
iPVB,  but  as  they  p(muii«ndedan  totsdiedand  fi^ 
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ctecaedeo  the  oppositet  or  Burapean  side  <yf  the  ^   ,|^ 
Hellei^ont,  at  4he  distaiiae  of  fiflMB  forloiigs,  in 
arder  to  provoke  ihe  enemy  to  mn  engtfg^nieni. 
Tbeir  unfortunate  sUiion  was  tiia  inoiith  of  the 
M4S9S  Potamos,  or  riyer  of  the  goat,  dkilnguisfaed 
by  thai  naine  on  account  of  some  small  idamidi 
wluch  rising  high  abore  the  surface  of  the  Waters^ 
exhibit  to  a  li?ely  imagination  tbd  butting  apf>ear- 
ance  of  that  animal.   This  place  was  injudiciously  ''^^^ 
e}io8eo>  since  it  afl^rded  but  very  insecure  tiding  ;uidiaMH 
and  was  distant  two  miles  fttmi  Sestos,  the  nearest 
town  from  which  ihe  fleet  could  he  provided  with 
necessariesu    Alcibiades,  who  in  bis  Thracian  re. 
tireaaent  was  unable  to  withdraw  bisattention  from* 
tlie  war  ui  which  he  had  long  acted  siftli  a  conspicu- 
am  part,  modestly  admonished  his  countrymen  erf 
tlieir  iBBimidenoe ;  but  he  was  arrogantly  reproach- 
ed Cor  prasmning^  while  an  etiie  and  an  outlaw,  to 
give  advioe  to  tlie  admirals  of  Athens^  Their  sub- 
aequent  conduct  loo  faithftdly  correspoiided  with 
this  insolence  and  folly.  Despising  tiie  inferiority 
of  the  Pelopoanesian  fleet,  they  advaficed  in  ordei* 
of  battle  to  the  harbour  of  Lampsacus ;  and  wlien 
the  enemy  moved  not  from  their  station,  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  as  acknowledged  masters  of  ihe 
aen^    The  (Mrudence  of  Lysander  perceived  and 
iadxiigbd  tbeir  presomptfon.    Durrng  fotir  days  he 
^re»  wilh  extraordinary  patience,  their  repeated 
losiiltSp  afecting  the  utmost  dlsinclinatloh  tb  an  en- 
gagement, caffc^Ily  retaining  bilk  fleet  in  a  place 
4^  asciuity,  woA  regulMty  dispa^bing  afti/f  liwift* 
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CHAP.  flailiBg  vessels  to  observetfae  notions  3od  bribwrioinr 
^^"*  of  the  Atheoiansy  when  they  returned,  from  tbeir 
daily  cruise,  into  tfae  road  of  £go8  Potamos. 
Decisive  The  fifth  day  they  again  bore  up  with  the  Pe« 
jEgoePo-  loponnesians,  and  provoked  them  to  battle  by 
^d!\he  ^^^  daring  naenaoes  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
i«tS^  As  they  flattered  themselves  with  an  undoubted 
^et.  prospect  of  success,  they  yielded  without  reserve 
xciti.  4^  to  all  the  petulance  of  prosperity,  and  debated  in 
A.  c  405.  ^^^  manner  they  should  treat  the  Lacediemonian 
prisoners  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
powen  The  cruel  Philocles  propoeed  to  cut  off 
their  right  hands,  that  those  enemies  of  Athena 
might  be  equaUy  incapable  to  manage  the  oar,  and 
to  brandish  the  spear ;  and  this  bloody  reiolution» 
though  opposed  by  Adimantus,  was  approved  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  After  insulting  the 
eoemy  in  a  manner  the  most  mortifying  and  dis- 
graceful, they  retired  with  an  air  of  exultation 
mingled  with  contempt.  The  Peloponnesian 
fly-boats  followed  them  as  usual  at  a  conveirient 
distance,  and  observed  that  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  stations  than  the  seamen  landed^ 
straggled  about  the  shore,  advanced  into  the  in** 
land  country  in  quest  of  provisions  or  amusements^ 
indulged  in  indolence,  or  revelled  in  disorder. 
The  advice-boats  returned  with  uncommon  celerity 
to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  to  Lysander» 
who  I^id  embi|rked  his  troops,  cleared  fab  ships^ 
and  made  every  necessary  preparation  to  nmSl 
hiniself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  effect 
by  ttyntpym  wlpat  it  might  hkre  been  dao^ 
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gftrous  to  attamptbjr  force.  When  his  scouts  ap^  c  h  a  p. 
proached  the  middie  of  the  channel,  they  hoisted  ^^^^ 
their  shields  (for  that  was  the  appointed  signal), 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  Peloponnesian  squad* 
rons  were  commanded  to  set  sail  that  they  might 
surprise  the  hostile  fleet,  and  indulge  that  resent^ 
ment  and  animosity  which  had  been  rendered  more 
violent  and  furious  by  the  long  and  prudent  re^ 
straint  of  their  commander.  The  victory  was 
cmni^ete,  if  that  can  be  called  a  victory  where 
tiiere  was  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  vigilant 
activity  of  Gonon  endeavoured  seasonably  to  as* 
senible  the  strength  of  the  Athenians ;  but  his  ad- 
vice was  disdained  by  officers  incapable  and  unwor« 
thy  of  command,  and  his  orders  were  despised  by 
seamen  unaecustomed  and  unwilling  to  obey.  At 
length  they  became  sensible  of  the  danger  when  it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Their  ships  were  taken^ 
either  altogether  empty,  or  manned  with  such 
foeble  crews  as  were  unable  to  work,  much  less  to 
defend  them.  The  troops  and  sailors  who  flocked 
to  the  shore  from  different  quarters,  and  with  dis* 
oidered  precipitation,  were  attacked  by  the  regu^ 
lar  onset  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Feloponne* 
sians.  Those  who  fought  were  slain ;  the  remainder 
fled  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  fortresses  which  were 
scattered  over  that  peninsula.'  When  Lysander 
reviewed  the  extent  of  his  well-merited  success,  he 
found  that  of  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  sail^ 
oidy  nine,  vessels  had  escaped,  eight  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Cpnon  to  the  friendly  island  of 
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f^   ndancholynewaofadMatere^usUyuiiexpoeted 
and  fatal.    An  hundred  aad  seventy-one  gaUies, 
and  three  thousand  prisoners  (among  whom  srore 
Fbilocles  and  Adiaiaatus)»  rewarded  the  patieooe 
and  fortitude  of  Lysander,  who  returned  with  hia 
invaluaUe  spoil  to  Lampsacus,  aaiidiA  the  joyma 
acclamations  of  naval  triumph^. 
The  A^-     Before  pursuing  tbe  natural  consequences  of  an 
i;^;;^.  event  tlie  most  important  that  had  hitherto  hap* 
ecated.    peoed  in  all  tbe  Grecian  wars»  it  was  necessary' far 
Lysander  to  decide  tbe  fate  of  the  Athenian  pii* 
soners,  against  whom  the  confederates  wem  ani* 
mated  by  that  relentless  hatred  which  is  oon* 
genial  to  the  stem  character  of  repuUkans  exaspe^ 
rated  by  continual  provocation  and  recent  insult. 
Tbe  iigustice  and  cruelty  of  that  ambitious  pe<q»ie 


*  Xenoph*  p*  456,  &  seqq.  &  Plut.  in  Lysand*  By  tlie  battle  of 
iBfot  Poumoft  tbe  AUmbImu  lost  the  em^  ef  tiie  iea,  <wli3eli  they 
had  acquired  by  the  consent  of  their  maritime  alltes  in  the  fo^Mrth  |C|tr 
of  the  seven ty.iiflh  Oiympiad.  They  enjoyed,  therefore,  that  soTenign-' 
tyi  or  empire  as  they  styled  it,  from  the  year  477  till  the  year  405herorfr 
Christ  s  that  is,  a  period  oCseven^4W»yeMi»  This  !nportaatMa|M» 
tation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  {  and  no  two  SMthoii 
agree  in  calculating  the  duration  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Lysias,  in 
his  roaend  OntioQ,  pt.  93.  says,  *«  Doling  seventy  years*  in  tvhidi  ^ 
Athenians  commanded  the  sea."  Diodoni*  Ssciiliis  (ad  0|ymp» .  te  l.> 
says,  tl)e  Athenians  commanded  the  sea  sixty-five  years*  ifn^y^ffp 
in  one  phoe  (t.  p.  174.y  agrees  widi  Lysias ;  in  another  (iL  p.  309.) 
with  Ciiodorvs.  And«cides  <Q|ftl.  iU.  p.  3M.)  stsSts  ifc  atr  ei|^Ji«« 
years.  Lycurgus  (adv.  Leoc  p.  14^.)  *^  ninety;  Hiot^in^  ,jmjii||rM0» 
SOS  (Ant.  Rom;  sub.  init.)  at  sixty^cight.  Demosthenes,  as.  we  shall' 
t00  below,  '4Utes  it  TsiioQsly  at  forty-flve,  fil^-five,  md  seventy-t&fto: 
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vere  cirlminsiantiall^  described  and  matidotisly  c  h  a  p. 
exaggerated  in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  ene*  ,.,^^^ 
tnies.  ''  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though 
it  was  imposaRrfe  6T«r  to  forget,  their  tnuhiptied 
and  aboottoable'criflies,  of  which  so  many  individii** 
mla^  and  somaiij  communities^  had  been  the  inno« 
cent  and  unhappy  ¥ictinis.    firen  of  late  they  had 
destroyed  without  remorse,  zM  without  the  shadow 
of  necesstty,  the  helpless  crews  of  a  Corinthian  and 
an  Andrka  vessel;  The  gods  had  averted  the  atro* 
Cious  resolution  proposed  by  Hie  Ueody  Pbilo* 
cles,  of  wluch  the  author  and  the  approvers  were 
equaUy  crinuaal';  nor  could  those  deserve  pardon, 
whose  breasts  had  been  shut  to  f^y.    Such  dis- 
course, wlnoh  resounded  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Ii8senri>ly9  dedared,  without  the  necessity  of  a  for^ 
oial  vote»  the  unanimous,  decree  of  the  confeder^ 
etes.    As  the  prisoners  had  been  stripped  of  Iheif 
arms,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  Uieir 
numbers  and  despair.    They  were  conducted  into 
the  presence  irf  their  armed  judges ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  iahuman  naassaere,  Lysaader  sternly 
demanded  of  Phiiocles  what  he  deserved  to  suflet 
^m  his  intended  cruelly.    The  Atheman  replfed 
with  firmness,  **  Accuse  not  those  whom  you  are 
csitiiled  ta  judge,  but  inflict  on  us  the  same  puniilb- 
ment  which  we^  in  a  different  fortnne,  would  have 
Inflicted  on  our  enemies^*'  Tbe  words  were  scarce^ 
iy  ended  when  Lysander  backed  bim  in  piee«a. 
The  Feloponvesian  soldiers  followed  the  bloody 
exaoipfe  id  tbeir  commaiiddr.    Of  three  thousand 
Athenians,  Adinaniuatilone  was  q^ared,  either  be- 
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CH  A  F.  cause  he  had  opposed  the  detestable  resoluiion  of 
^oni.    Pbilodes,  or  because  be  had  engaged  m  a  treache- 
^■^*''^*^  rouB  correspondence  with  the  Spartans*. 
Views  of      It  might  be  expected,  that  immediately  after  an 
Lyaandcr.  ^ygnj  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea,  Ly- 
aander  should  sail  to  the  Piraeus,  and  assault  the 
unfortunate  city,  if^icb  was  already  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia. 
But  the  sagacious  Spartan  foresaw  the  numerous 
obirtacles  in  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  Athens,  and 
prudently  restrained  the  eagerness  of  the  troops 
wd  his  own.    The  strongly  fortified  harbours  of 
,  that  capital,  thb  long  and  lofty  walls  which  sur* 
rounded  the.  city  on  every  sidd,  the  ancient  re- 
nown and  actual  despair  of  the  Athenians,  must 
render  the  sieges: if  not  altogether  fruitless^  at  least 
difficult  and  tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments 
wasted  in  this  doubtful  enterprise  might  be  em- 
ployed in  attaining  certaiuj  immediate,  and  most 
ioiportmit  advantages. 
He  etta-       ^^  ^  tsoast  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia,  nor 
^rtMwdie  of  4iny  of  the  intermediate  islands,  was  there  a  na- 
enp'in^    valforce  Capable  ofcontendingwith  the  fleet  of 
eouts  andLysand^r,  nor  any  fortified  i^lace  in  all  those  coun- 
^^Hi^  trie^  (efcept  the  city  of  AthenA  alone)  sufficient 
^^    to  resiat  the  impressions  of  his  army.  It  was' a  de- 
ajgO,  therefore,  which  might  well  deserve  his  ambi- 
tion,and  which  was  not  condemned  by  his  prudence, 
.to  establish  or  cdaflrm  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
oyer  those  valuabte  and  extensive  coasts.  'The  po- 
pulous cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chaloedon  were 

Hdlen.     Fiiitirok  in  Lytand^ 
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attacked  and  taken  during  the  astoniehmeni  andcHAP. 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irreparable  ^^^!^ 
misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  After  these 
important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mitylen6,  and  confirmed  the 
allegiance  of  Methymna.  While  he  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  the 
maritime  towns  of  Lydia  and  Caria,  a  powerful 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  enterprising  valour 
of  Eteonicus,  ravaged  the  shores  of  Macedon,  sub- 
dued the  sea-ports  of  Thrace,  and  rode  victorious 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  JEgaean  and 
Euxine  seas.  In  six  or  eight  months  after  the 
Athenian  disaster  at  Mgos  Potamos,  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  ancient  world,  the  most  favoured 
by  nature,  and  the  most  adorned  by  art,  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily  accepted 
the  alliance  of  Sparta. 
During  this  long  series  of  triumphs,  Lysander  g-^, 


never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens;  an^"^^^^ 
object  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  thetionof 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.  The  vigilance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
usual  supplies  of  foreign  grain  from  reaching  the 
distressed  city.  In  all  the  towns  which  surrendered 
or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  saved  from  immediate  death,  only  on 
condition  that  they  returned  to  their  native  country, 
llirougb  such  contrivances  the  crafty  Spartan  ex- 
pected that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  would  sooq 
compel  the  growing  multitude  of  inhabitants  to 
submit  to  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia.  But 
Vol.  IIL  132 
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CHAP,  the  Athenians,  who  despised  the  asi^aults  of  the 
^^^   enemy,  braved  the  hardships  of  fkmine.    Evefl 


Sieg«eof 
Athens. 


after  Lysander  had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  they  still  defended,  with 
Tigour,  their  walls  and  ramparts;  patiently  endured 
fatigue  and  hunger;  and  beheld  with  obstinate 
unconcern,  the  atfliclion  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  and  disease, 
which  advanced  with  increasing  horror,  they 
punished,  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  ignoble 
cowardice  of  Archestratus,  who  first  mentioned 
capitulation,  and  declared  that  the  same  moment 
should  put  an  end  to  their  independence  and  their 
lives. 

But  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  firmness  of 
the  popular  assembly,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
M^.%  party  in  the  state  was  governed  rather  by  interest 
than  by  honour;  and  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Athenian  liberty  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  re- 
public* The  aristocratical  leaven  of  the  Four 
Hundred  had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  se« 
tiate ;  and  not  only  the  inconstant  Theramenet^ 
but  several  other  men  of  abilities  and  influence, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  subverting  that  cruel 
tyranny,  regretted  the  restoration  of  democracy 
to  a  people,  who  (as  they  had  recently  proved  in 
many  parts  of  their  conduct)  were  unable  to  enjoy, 
without  abusing,  the  invaluable  ^ift  of  freedom. 
In  republican  governments,  the  misfortunes  which 
ought  to  bind  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  firmest  and 
most  indissoluble  union,  have  often  little  other 
tendency  than  to  exasperate  the  political  factions 
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which  tear  and  distract  the  community.  Aaiidstc  bay. 
every  form  of  public  distress,  the  Athenians  ca-  t^^\ 
balled,  clamoured,  accused,  and  persecuted  each 
other;  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  who  acted 
with  superior  concert,  vigour,  and  address,  de- 
stroyed, by  dark  insinuations,  false  witnesses,  per- 
jury, and  every  other  species  of  legal  fraud  and 
cruelty,  the  audacious  Cleophon,  and  other  po- 
pular demagogues,  who  might  most ef&ctually  have 
opposed  their  measures^^ 

When  these  obstacles  Were  removed*  Thera-^'<>s<»»»- 
menes  (whose  recent  merit  prev^ted  the  suspicion  Thennw. 
of  the  assembly)  proposed  an  emb^assy  to  Lacedae-Sbe  ^pw^ 
mon,  which  should  request  a  suspension  of  host!- ^'* 
lities,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  moderate  terms 
of  accommodation.    He  named  himself  with  nine 
colleagues,  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  under^ 
take  this  important  commission;  flattering   the 
people  in  the  clearest  and  least  ambiguous  terms, 
with  an  undoubted  prospect  of  success,    A  decree 
was  immediately  passed,  investing  the  ambassadors 
with  fujil  powers.    They  assumed  the  ^cred  badge 
of  their  inviolable  character,  reached  in  safety  the 
Spaitan  camp*  held  a  conference  with  King  Agja, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
-capital.    During  four  months,  they  carried  on  their 
pretended  negociation  with  the  pejaate^  the  kingii» 
the  ephori,  and  especially  with  Lysander,  wbpse 
authority,  beir^S  unknown  to  the  ancieat  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta,  was  far  more  extensive  ihayi  tbM  fff 
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cAAP.  all  other  magistrates  collectively.  With  hiii], 
v^-^-^  principally,  the  plan  was  concerted  for  compelling 
the  Athenians  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace,  which 
they  must  have  regarded  as  worse,  not  only  thaa 
war,  but  death^.  Tbe  fortifications  of  their  har- 
bours were  to  be  demolished,  as  well  as  the  long 
walls  which  joined  them  with  the  city :  they  were 
to  surrender  all  their  ships,  but  twelve ;  to  resign 
every  pretension  to  their  ancient  possessions  in  fo- 
reign parts ;  to  recal  from  banishment  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  tbe  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war;  and,  in 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  constitution  alter 
the  model  which  that  victorious  republic  ought 
think  fit  to  {^escribe. 
which  is  When  Theramenes  produced  these  unexpected 
ooD&jmed  ^yj|g  of  his  boasted  negociation,  the  Athenians  had 
A^cni.  HQ  longer  either  strength  or  spirit  to  resist^  or 
even  courage  to  die.  During  the  long  absence  of 
their  ambassadors,  the  siege  had  been  carried  on 
wiih  redoubled  vigour.  The  Lacedaemonian^ 
reinforced  by  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  by  their  nur 
merous  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  had  invested  the 
city  on  every  side,  the  harbours  were  closely 
blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had  become  master 
of  Melos,  Ceos,  JSgina,  and  Salamis ;  islands  so 
near  to  Athensthatthey  were  frequently  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  Attic  territory.  The  greatest  misery 
prevailed  within  the  walls ;  the  famine  was  intole- 
tMe,  and  the  diseases  more  intolerable  than  the 

*  l4rBksHP^tEratOBt]ieiieSip.3r8. 
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tmnne.  The  full  period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  c  R  a  r. 
elapsed^  which,  if  we  may  credit  a  most  accurate  ,^^^^ 
and  faithful  historian"*,  had  been  assigned  by  re- 
peated oracles  and  predictions,  as  the  destined  term 
of  the  Peleponnesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian 
greatness.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
bad  been  cut  offby  the  perfidious  snares  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  usurp  domestic  tyranny. 
That  odious  faction  was  ready  to  approve  the 
measures  of  Theramenes,  who  might  intimidate 
the  dejected  assembly  by  declaring  (a  most  melan* 
choly  truth)  that  the  severity  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, excessive  as  it  seemed,  was  yet  moderation 
and  lenity  when  compared  with  the  furious  and 
unextinguishabie  rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corin* 
tbians,  who  maintained  that  the  Athenians  deserved 
not  any  terms  of  accommodation ;  that  their  crimes 
ought  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelenting  vengeance; 
their  proud  city  demolished  with  such  perfect  de^ 
struction,  that  not  even  its  vestige  should  remain ; 
and  the  insolent  inhabitants  utterly  extirpated  from 
Greece,  which  they  had  so  long  disturbed  by  their 
ambition,  and  provoked  by  their  tyranny  and  crt^ 
elty.    Such  an  argument  Theramenes  might  bavi» 


*  The  wordi  of  ThucydideSy  L  t.  p.  S62.  are  Tery  remaikftble. 
**  He  rememberiy  that  from  the  first  conunencement  of  hostilitiei^ 
it  'bad  been  constantly  prophesied  that  the  war  would  but  -tinioe 
M^  ytvt ;  ^|bkh,  of  all  predictions-  was  alme  Brm  and  stabfe  i" 
or  as  the  idiwin  of  the  Greek  language  will  bear,  <*  the  most  firm  and 
•tabk.'' 
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CHAP,  employed  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  any 
^^'*    argument,  to  justify  his  negociation  with  the  Spai^ 
tans  which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice 
of  the  aristocratical  cabal,  and  submitted  to,  rather 
than  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  with 
the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 
Athens        On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 
de^T^iu  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
tilmex^    anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory  of  Salamis, 
ci^^^   the  hostile  armament  took  possession  of  their  har- 
•ion  of  its  hours;  the  combined  army  entered  their  gate& 
oi^m^'*   The  walls  and  fortresses  of  the  city  of  Minerva^ 
Ac!'^  which  the  generous  magnanimity  of  its  inhabitants^ 
preferring  the  public  safety   to  their  own,  had 
abandoned  in  defence  of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a 
barbarian  invader,  were  ungratefully  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  implacable  resentment  of  the 
Greeks;  w1k>  executed  their  destructive  purpose 
with  all  the   eagerness   of  emulation,   boasting, 
amidst  the  triumpfaf  of  martial  music,  that  the 
<}emolition  of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  as  the  true  sara  of  Grecian  freedom. 
Yet,  after  they  had  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
ieemed  to  regret  its  dBGects.    The  day  was  con* 
eluded  with  a  inagniiiceat  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed,  as  usual,  the  princi* 
pal  ornament  of  the  entertainment.    Among  other 
pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and 
particularly  that  affecting  chorus,  *'  We  come^  O 
daughter   of  Agamemnon  ;  to  thy  rustic   and 
humble  roof.**    The  words  were  scarcely  uttered* 
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when  the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears,  the  chap. 
forlorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  prin-  ^^^^ 
cess,  expelled  the  royal  palace  of  her  father,  and 
inhabiting  a  miserable  cottage,  in  want  and  wretch* 
edness,  recalling  the  dreadful  Ticissitude'of  for- 
tune which  had  befallen  Athens,  once  mistress  of 
the  sea ;  and  sovereign  of  Greece,  but  deprived^ 
in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  shi[>8,  her  walls,  and  her 
strength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and 
prosperity,  to  miseiy,  dependence,  and  servitude ; 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to  dignify 
her  fall,  and  brighten  the  last  moment  of  her  des- 
tiny*. 

*  Xenoplh  ndlen.  L  IL  c.  L  &  8e<|q.  Diodor.  L  xiii«  104— lOf  Flut. 
in  hywad,  p.  438.   f^ht  in  Entosth.  &  Aforat* 
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CHAP.   XXIII. 


Rapacity  and  Cruelty  of  the  Spartan  Oavemmeni. 
'-^The  Thirty  Thf rants  in  Athens. — PersecutMm  of 
Lysias  and  his  Family. — Theramenes  opposes  the 
J)f  rants. — Sanguinary  Speech  ofCrUias. — Death 
of  Theramenes. — Persecution  and  Death  ofAldr 
Hades. — Thrasyhdus  seizes  Phyle. — DtfeeUs  the 
Tyrants. — Memorable  Speech  of  Thrasybulus. — 
Oath  of  Amnesty — not  faithfully  observed. 

c HAP,  xhe  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the  acknowledged 

******  dominion  of  Sparta,  terminated  the  memorable 

Thenpa-  War   of  twenty-scTen  years.     It.«till  remained 

mejty^of  ^^^  Lysander  to  reduce  the  island  of  Samoe*^, 

toS^  which  enjoys  the  honourable  distinction  of  be- 

raiment  log  the  last  settlement  in  the  East  that  defied  the 

ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  last  which  submitted 

to  the  cruel  policy  of  Lysander.    The  conquered 

islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater  vexations 

under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had  done  under 

the  Athenian,  empire.     Among  the  hostile  £ic- 

tionsf  which  ambition  or  danger  had  formed  in 

*  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellai.  1.  iu  p.  461.  &  Plat.  iit.  p.  3L   in  LjiandL 
Lysias  adv.  Braftosth.  p.  2r4.  &  Diodor.  p.  396.    It  is  remarkable,  that 
XeDophoa  and  Lyaias,  bothconiemporariet*  should  difier  in  a  anatter  gf  f 
chronology;  the  one  placing  the  conquest  of  Samoa  before,  and  the  other 
after,  Lysander's  Toyage  to  Athens. 

t  These  were  the  mnmftmvmwniouutMju^^xmf  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
didesand  Xenophoni  «*  associations,  or  rather  conspiracitf^  fi>r  motiud 
d«6nee  in  courts  of  justice,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  obtaining  offices 
of  power.* 
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those  turbulent  republiGs,  Lysander  iJwtys  pre- cnxti 
ferred  that  party  vbicb  possessed  most  craft  and  J[f^^ 
least  patriotism.  At  the  head  of  this  cahftl  he 
placed  a  Spartan  HartnosteSf  or  gorernor,  on  whose 
•baequious  cruelty  he  could  depend.  The  cita* 
dels  were  garrisoned  by  mercenaries:  a  proud  fac- 
tion insulted  as  subjects*  those  whom  they  bad  en- 
Tied  as  rivals,  or  dreaded  as  etiemies;  and  efery 
species  of  licence  and  disorder  was  exercised,  with 
a  presumption  that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
tameness  with  which  it  was  endured*.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks  regretted  the  didionourable  yoke  of  Per- 
sia; they  regretted  the  stem  dominion  of  Athens; 
both  which  seemed  toleraUe  evHs,  compared  to 
the  oppressire  tyranny  of  Sparta  and  Lysander. 
The  contributions,  of  which  they  had  formerly  so 
much  complained,  no  longer  appeared  exori>itant» 
Lysander  was  the  first  and  the  last  conqueror  who 
imposed  on  those  feeble  communitiestbe  enormous 
tribute  of  a  thousand  talentsf. 

The  unrelenting  seyerity  of  Sparta  has  usually 


^  iMteadoftiieswietdrttglit  of  Liberty,  S|MtfU»  aeeordiiii^  to  Thcoi. 
pom^m^  gate  Greece  the  bitter  oup  of  Sbtvery.  In  tbe  city  of  Miletus 
he  Mcrifioed  at  once  ei^^ht  bundfed  men,  of  the  democratical  factioh,  to 
the  implacable  rage  of  tbeir  ad:Temrie»    Plot,  in  Lytand. 

f  niodortts»  p.400»  iayt,  irMi»«»;t*^iw«A*iTOr««iA*tti«rrf»,  «*Biore 
tluM  s  tfao«aand  talentfl  yearly  s*'  that  ia,  above  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  may  be  coin]>uted  from  Plut.  in  Lysand.  &  Xenoph.  p.  462. 
that  Lysandersent  home  astiU  larger  sm  aAcrtfie  surrender  of  amos. 
The  lav  of  Lycurgus  respecting  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  long  vir- 
tually,  was  now  formally,  abolished.  The  use  of  tbe  pretious  metals  was 
allowed  to  the  state,  but  Ibrbidden  to  individuals,  uAder  paia  of  deith« 
Tbe  prohibHioR,  however,  wa*  imiversaUy  disne^uded  (  Miiy  Sparmia 
poMMsed  abmidanoe  of  g^  Md  aih«r  raone  incMed  the  petel^  of  lh« 
law.    Compar.  Plat.&X0|iopfc.loc.ciUuaisoar«t.iiiAr6hidaak 
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QHKv  -been  aser^d  to  the  peraoiial  character  of  her 
^^^.^^^j,^  general,  whose  natural  arrogance  and  cruelty  were 
cmes  heightened  and  confirmed  by  the  audden  exaitation 
McribU.  of  his  fortune.  From  the  simple  citizen  of  a  smalls 
and  then  unfortunate  republic,  he  became,  id  a 
few  years,  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  Athens  acknow* 
kdged  his  authority ;  the  smaller  cities  courted  his 
protection ;  venal  poets  and  orators  extolled  him 
with  odes  and  panegyrics ;  he  was  honoured  with 
crowns  and  statues,  and  worshipped  by  hymns  and 
aacrifices^.  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Lyi- 
sander,  his  country  is  justly  accountable  for  the 
wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  commit  with  im* 
punity:  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  another  geiie^ 
ral,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  would  have  acted 
on  different  principles ;  since  the  nature  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  and  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  republic,  seemed  to  demand  and  justify  uncom^* 
mon  exertions  of  severity.  In  the  administration 
of  their  domestic  government,  five  or  six  thousand 
Spartans  tyrannised  over  thirty  thousand  Lacedae- 
monians; these  tyrannised,  with  still  greater  rijgour, 
over  thrice  that  number  of  slaves;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  when  the  slaves  were  associated 
with  the  troopsf,  all  these  descriptions  of  men, 
Spartans,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Helots,  would  ty- 
rannise, with  an  emulation  of  cruelty,  over  their 
conquered  subjects. 

*  Hut.  in  I^Miad. 

•t  The  HdoU  then  took  the  title  fH^mputtvc^  Uhertiiu*  hnwrdtt  1%  <r« 
ndt^mf^  0MAtfw  jdk  mmt.  Thucydidil.T«]).533.  FimiMHBae  paaai^l^ 
in  Ifloemtes  (Panegyx^it  de  F^^e),  it  ihoold  iccm  that  LysMulcr  oflen 
appointed  tbeie  freed  men  to  oflkts^  gieat  Uiut  and  amhori^. 


The  scanty  materials  of  ancient  history  cannot  chap. 
enable  us  minutely  to  explain  the  humiliation  and  ^^^ 
distress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  oppressed  by  the  The  deep 
double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans  and  of  their  fel-!!i^hich 
low-cituBena.    Contemporary  writers,  who  beheld  ^YoST^*" 
this  scene  of  misery  and  desolation,  seem  at  a  IossM^p^^* 
for  words  to  impress  its  horror.    Isocrates  endea- 
Tours  to  grasp  the  amplitude  of  the  subject  in  the 
Tague  language  of  general  description ;  by  strokes 
of  exaggeration  and  hyperbole,  he  supplies  the 
place  of  clear  and  positive  information ;  but  all  the 
copiousness  and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  sink 
beneath  the  heavy  afflictions  of  that  unfortunate 
people ;  and  the  mind  of  the  orator  seems  to  la- 
bour with  a  thought  which  he  is  unable  to  express*. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  such  rhetorical  descrip* 
tions  that  we  can  attain  an  adequate  and  satisfac* 
tory  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  administration: 
history  delights  in  plain  and  authentic  facts ;  arid 
the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Athenians  themselves 
will  best  represent  the  hardships  inflicted  on  their 
Asiatic  colonies  and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet;  their  The  thirty 
walls  and  harbours  were  demolished;  the  citadel Atb!?^'^ 
was  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  com-^g|^5) 
manded  by  Callibius,  the  friend  of  Lysander ;  and  ^-  ^^*' 

•  See  the  oration  of  Itocntei  on  the  peaee,  p.  171.  &e.  In 
the  panegyric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  aristocnttcal  ftetionj 
supported  by  Lysander  and  the  Laeedxinonians,  Isocrates  says, 
they  consisted  of  wretches,  **  whose  cruelty  and  injustice  are 
unexampled  in  the  hisiory  of  mankind.  From  what  indignity  did  they 
abstain  ?  Into  what  excesses  Wre  they  not  transported  ?  Wey,  who  re- 
garded  the  most  factious  as  the  Most  faithful ;  the  most  treacherous  a» 
the  most  deserving.  Their  crimes  proved  infectious,  and  diiAiged  the 
inildness  of  hvlman  nature  into  stvafe  ftntwity,**  Sun  BttptSi,  ht^ 
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c^ A K  tiieir  goverameot  was  i|8U^>ed  by  tbidy  tmm^  Uie 
xxiu.  dependants  ancj  crealurea  of  Sparta.  Tbe^&irioys 
and  profligate  Crilias  formed  a  proper  bead  £&r  tliia 
^ristocratical  council,  \vbo«e  niembeni  liave  beeb 
justly  branded  in  history  under  Hie  Rame  of  tli* 
Thirty  Tj^rants*.  On  pretence  of  delivering  the 
Mate  from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  lur- 
bulenceofseditiousdemagogues^tbeydestroyedlbe 
fnost  valuable  portion  of  the  community f^  Fticers^ 
tus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  w^o  inberiied  wHb 
part  of  the  opulence,  the  whole  of  tbe  virtues  of 
bis  iUustrious  father,  was  condettined  to  death; 
Leon,  tbe  most  public-spirited,  and  Antipbont, 

^  Tlieir  names  are  preaeired  in  Xenopboity  HeDen.  ii.  3. 
,  t  XenoplK  p.  462.  which  Cssar,  ^p.  Salhist.  de  Qello  CatiL  «.  51-* 
evidently  had  in  vleWy  ''  Lacedxmonii,  deviclis  Athenlenstbaa^ 
tri^inta  riros  imposuere.  -  •  -  Hi  primo  cftpere  pessimtnn  quemqne, 
.&  omnibut  innsuni,.  ind^imiatQra  ne^are.  So  popnliu  Immri*  9f>  nm^ 
riio  dicere  iler^  Post  u|>i  paulbitim  licentla  creTit*  juxta  bonoa .  & 
inalos  libidinoae  interficere  -  •  -  •  Itacivitas  aervitute  pppressa,  stultae 
helitis.  gnvtB  poamm  ded  it  ** 

t  Xenoph*  |IeUeii,  L  ii.  p.  467.  State  GrimiaiOfi  in  AUma 
frequently  escaped  punishment  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on 
them.  Plato,  in  Phaed.  Demostltenes,  Lysias,  AndocideSy  &c.  l^is 
must  Iiave  happened  to  Antipbon  if  the  decree  ageimt  him  tbe  gemae* 
preseryed  in  the;  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Onitor»>**  «  treatise  bear- 
ing Plutarch's  name,  but  rejected  by  critics  as  spurious*  From  this 
record,  Antipbon  appears  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  magistnites 
under  th^  demoeracy  Hi^X  {mme^atety  succeeded  tfte  govemoicnt  of  the 
Four  Hundred*  Thucydides,  1.  viiL  mentions  his  prosecution  at  that 
j>eriod,  and  the  wonderAil  abilities  which  he  discovered  in  his  defence. 
But  neither  Thuoydides  nor  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  warrant  the  assertion 
that  the  sentence  pessfsd  on  Antipbon  under  the  democracy  was  carried 
into  execution*  This  consideration  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Abb^ 
Ricardy  who,  in  his  elegant  French  traaslationaof  plutarcli's  morals, 
ton*  li*  p.  44,  expresses  his  surprise  that}  ahotild  i^uipber  Aniiphon 
among  the  Tictim  of  tbe  Thirty  Tyrauti^  especially  as  I  had  translated 
into  English  Lysiaa'  Oration  againat  EratosUieneSj  where  the  death  of 
Antipbon  is  charged  on  Thecamenea.  TJiis,  indeed,  is  true ;  yet 
Theranwnea  hiiqaelf,  when  pleading  befg.r^  tb<;  Thirty^  fyr  iiis  own 
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Hie  niMt  ^quenl  of  hfe  eontemporariee,  slivreid  ctikr. 
tlie  same  fate;  Tbvasybulus  and  Anytus  wereba-  ^^J^J^ 
niflhed.    Whoever  was  known  to  be  powerful, 
wasrej^rded  as  dangerous ;  whoever  was  supposed 
to  be  ricb»  was  accused  as  criminal  •    Strangers  and 
citizens  were  involved  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.* 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was  mosliiinstrattci 
worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  select  the  persecu«-,Jcntk£rof 
tion  of  Ljsias  and  bis  family,  the  only  trans^J^,^J.^i^ 
action  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  such  circum* 
fitances  as  answer  the  ends  of  history.    Cepbahis, 
the  father  of  this  ingenious  orator,  was  by  birth 
a  &yracusan.  The  friendship  of  Pericles  persuaded 
him  to  settle  in  Athens,  where,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  powerful  statesman,  he  obtained  wealth 
and  honours.    His  inoffensive  and  generous  ctia* 
racter  escaped  the  enmity  and  persecution  to  which 
the  opulent  Athenians  were  commonly  exposed  ; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty 
^ears  in  the  midst  of  continual  trials  and  impeach* 
ments,  without  being  obliged  to  appear  as  plaintiff 
or^defendant  in  any  litigation.     His  sons,  Lysias 
and  Polemarchus,   inherited   his  innocence,  hk 

Ufcy  %ffiroi»  that  AntiplipQ  wm  put  to  4«fttb  by  their  orders  i  Xenpph- 
ubi  supra :  and  Hi  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  above  mentioned, 
Antipbon  is  aatd  to  have  perished,  under  the  Thirty,  on  the  authority  of 
iui  Oratiofi  of  Lysiaa  now  lost,  and  of  Theopowpusof  Chioe,  the  scholsr 
of  Socrates,  and  the  continuator  of  Thucydides.  ]  knew  tjiere  were  vari- 
ous Antipbons  (Vid.  Van  Spaan  Dessert  spud  Reiske,  Orator.  Gnrc. 
torn*  Tu*)*  but  Uiovghttbe  pasaagea  cited  from  Thucydides  andXeoapho* 
anplied  to  Antipbon  the  Ubawnuaiaflu^  of  whom  only  I  had  occasion 
to  speak;  and  who,  by  an  uncommon,  indeed,  but  not  unexampled 
fate,  may  pos^tibly  have  been  condemned  under  .one  goiremment  ond 
executed  under  another. 

•  Xeooph.  1.  ii.  p.  4S3.  *  seqq. 
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CHAP,  generosity,  and  his  good  fortune;    Though  po«- 
^f^"^  messed  of  the  most  valuable  accompHsbmenls,  na- 
tural and  acquired,  the  brothers  prudently  kept 
aloof  from  the  dangerous  paths  of  public  life:  con- 
tented with  their  domestic  felicity,  they  aspired  not 
to  the  rank  of  Athenian  citizens ;  but  liberally  con« 
tributed  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  ffom 
the  profits  of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  shields; 
which  they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  slaves.     The  cruelty  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  from  whose  rapacious  eye  neither  ob- 
scurity could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occasion- 
led  the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Lysias, 
who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  overturning  that 
detestable  tyranny,  and  in  bringing  its  authors  and 
abettors  to  condign  punishment."^ 
The  on.       The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  perspi- 
oMint^jT   cuous  precision  and  graceful  simjfdicity :    **  The 
tyrants  Theognis  and  Piso  apprised  their  asso- 
ciates, that  many  strangers  established  at  Athens 
were  disaffected  to  the  government.    This  afibrded 
a  plausible  pretence  for  rifling  the  effects  of  these 
unhappy  men ;  a  measure  to  which  the  Thirty  were 
not  only  excited  by  avarice,  but  prompted  by  fear. 
Money  was  become  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  power,  which,  being  foanded  on  usurpa- 
tion, and  tyrannically  administered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  corruption  and  the 
mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.    The  life  of  man, 
therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter  of  little  mo- 

•  See  the  Life  of  LysiM,  and  the  OnHionfl  there  rtkip^  «0,  p. 
MOiJk  teqq. 


that  mat. 
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nient ;  ibe  amassing  of  wealth  was  the  principal  ob-c  h  a  p. 
ject  of  their,  concern ;  to  gratify  which,  ten  strangers  ^°™^ 
fWere  at  once  deroted  to  destruction.  In  this  num- 
ber, indeed,  were  two  poor  men;  a  base  and 
cruel  artifice  to  persuade  you>  Athenians!  that  the 
remaining  eight  had  been  condemned,  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  riches,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity;  as  if  the  interest  of  the 
public  had  ever  been  an  object  of  regard  with  that 
tyrannical  cabal !  Their  infamous  design  was  execu- 
ted with  inhuman  cruelty.  Their  victims  were  ta- 
ken  in  their  beds,  or  at  supper,  in  the  privacy  of  do* 
mestic  retirement.  Me  they  seized  exercising  the 
rites  of  hospitality ;  my  guests  were  rudely  dismis- 
sed ;  I  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  worth- 
less Piso.  While  his  accomplices  continued  in  the 
workshop,  taking  a  list  of  our  slaves  and  efiects,  I 
asked  him,  "  Whether  money  could  save  my  life  V^ 
"  Yes,  a  considerable  sum.*'  "  I  will  give  you  a 
talent  of  silver."  This  he  consented  to  accept,  as 
the  price  of  my  safety ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy 
situation  was  I  reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a 
momentary  consolation  to  depend  on  the  precari- 
ous faith  of  a  man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  despised 
every  law  human  and  divine.  But  my  comfort 
.was  of  short  duration ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened 
my  coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
bis  attendant  to  seize  the  contents,  consisting  of 
three  talents  of  silver,  an  hundred  Darics,  three 
hundred  Cyzicenes,  and  three  silver  cups.  I  en- 
treated Piso  to  allow  me  a  small  sum  to  defray  the 
expense  of  niy  journey.  But  he  desired  me  to 
be  ihankfiil  to  escape  with  life.    Going  out  to- 
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CHAP,  gather,  W6  met  the  tyrants  Melobiufi  and  Mnest; 
theides^  returning  from  the  workshop.  Tbey  in- 
quired,  where  we  were  going?  Piso  answeiied,  to 
examine  the  house  of  my  brother  Polemarchus. 
l^hey  dedred  him  to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me 
to  follow  them  to  the  house  of  Damasippus.  PisA 
whispered  me  to  be  silent,  and  to  fear  nothing; 
because  be  would  immediately  come  there.  XJpbn 
our  arrival,  we  found  Theognis  guarding  several  of 
my  companions  in  calamity.  I  increased  the  num^ 
ber  of  his  prisoners ;  but  obtained  an  opportunity^ 
to  represent  my  innocence  and  misfortunes  to  Da- 
masippus,  entreating  him,  by  our  past  friendship, 
to  employ  his  influence  in  my  behalf.  He  assured 
roe  of  his  intention  to  intercede  with  Tbeognfe, 
whose  avarice  would  easily  prevail  with  him  to  be- 
tray his  ti*ust.  While  they  conversed  together 
earnestly,  I  took  advantage  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  house  to  escape  through  three  secret  passages, 
which  all  happened  to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and 
fortunately  readiing  the  country-house  of  my  friend 
Archimaus,  a  shipmaster,  sent  him  to  the  city,  that 
he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  brother. 
He  discovered  that  the  tyrant  Eratosthenes  had 
dragged  him  from  the  road,  and  conducted  bink 
to  prison,  where  he  was  ordered  to  drink  hemlock* 
At  this  melancholy  news,  I  sailed  to  Megara, 
under  cover  of  the  night.  Our  effects  became  the 
property  of  the  tyrants,  whose  mean  avarice  spared 
not  the  smallest  trifle  belonging  to  us.  Even  tlie 
gold  ear-rings  of  Polemarchus'  wife  were  foreiWy 
torn  away  by  the  brutal  Melobius*.'* 

*  See  Uae  discauracB  bf  Ljiua  a^ft  AgorAtos  Mtd  i 
^  258,  &  feqq. 
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The  Thirty  justified  tbeae  abbminabk  ;iets  o^  6  li  a  p. 
ttiieltj^  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate,  Whieb  J^[^ 
they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instrument  andTheim- 
accomplice  of  tbeii*  tyranny.  It  c6uld  not  be  ex-'^^St 
pected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accustomed  to  the^^^^^* 
utnlost  liberty  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  debate^  a 
bodj  of  five  hundred,  or  even  of  thirty  men^ 
should  continue  ib  agi'ee  in  the  same  odious  and 
oppressive  measures.  The  first  seeds  of  discord^ 
or  rather  the  first  i^ymptoms  of  repentance^  tip* 
peared  in  the  speeches  and  behaviour  of  the  bold 
and  active  Theramenes ;  who,  though  the  principal 
author  of  the  revolution,  was  already  disposed  by 
the  humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the  singular  iiH 
constancy  of  his  temper*,  to  destroy  the  Work 
of  his  o Wn  hands,  lib  strenuous  endeavouht  wertt 
iiscfd  to  save  the  innocent  and  unhappy  vietinhi 
whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  devotedl  to  de* 
struction:  under  his  protection  the  citizens  aa^ 
sembled,  and  expressed  their  resentment  ordespdir; 
and  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  the  governmeiit 
of  the  Thirty  nnright  be  dissolved  by  the  same 
means,  and  by  ih6  same  man,  who  had  set  on  focit 
and  subverted  the  short-lived  f  yriintiy  of  the  fout 
hundred.  The  present  tisutpation,  indeed,  w&ft 
defended  by  a  Lacedaemonian  gartiaoA ;  but  ttte 
Thirty  dreaded  the  influence  of  Theramenes  ^er 


*  Thocydid.  viU.  68^  &  seqq.  Lytias  adven.  Entoitb.  ^Stao^ttofk 
patnti  bim  inoM  favourably ;  and  Ariitot.  aptid  Pbit.  iii.  Sbf.  k,  IKt4fl#. 
^  3il^  a  itqq.  0UU  ^QOit  fafcwrablx  tbn  Xiooiiiiofi. 

Vol.  hi.  134  •       : 
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c  H  A  P.  the  foreign  troops ;  they  dreaded  still  more  bis  iw 
,^^,^^^.,^^  fluence  over  the  Athenian  citizens.    When  they 
considered  the  precarious  tenureof  their  authority^ 
and  the  unjust  violence  of  their  administration  they 
reflected  on  the  past  with  pain,  and  viewed  the 
future  with  terror.    But  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  prop  the  tot- 
tering  fabric  of  their  power  by  enlarging  its  base^ 
Three  thousand  citizens  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  their  govern* 
ment.    The  rest  were  disarmed  and  treated  with 
an  increase  of  severity. 
*^  jc       Theramenes  vainly  opposed  the  criminal  designs 
cntiM.;    of  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  submitted  their 
wilU  to  the  implacable  fury  of  Critias.    He  it 
was,  who  chiefly  encouraged  theni  boldly  to  perse- 
Fere,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  un« 
limited  gratification  of  their  passions.    The  safety 
of  Theramenes,  he  assured  them,  was  no  longw 
compatible  with  their  own.    His  delicacy,  real  or 
affected,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  administration ;  nor  could  the  govern* 
ment  of  Thirty,  any  more  than  that  of  ime  tyrant, 
MJniit  of  being  curiously  canvassed,  or  fastidiously 
opposed.    These  sentiments  being  received  with 
af^probatioo,*  we  might  expect  that  Theramenes 
should  have  been  destroyed  by  that  sudden  and 
open  violence  which  bad  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
otbers.    But,  as  the  most  daring  violators  of  the 
Jbws  of  society  are  obliged  to  establish  and  observe 
some  rules  of  justice,  in  their  conduct  toi%  arda 
eadi  other,  ithad  been  coTenantedamoDg;th.e  Thiriy» 
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thai,  aiftid^i  the  violent  and  capricious  butrages  crap. 
which  they  committed  against  their  subjects,  none  ^^*":, 
of  their  own  number  should  be  put  to  death  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  senate ;  a  pri- 
vilege extending  to  the  three  thousand  entrusted 
with  the  use  of  arms,  and  sufficiently  denoting  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  other  citizens.  The 
senate  was  assembled  to  try  Theramenes ;  but  this 
tribunal  was  surrounded  by  armed  men.  When 
the  pretended  criminal  appeared,  Critias  addressed 
the  court  in  a  speech  too  remarkable  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 

*^  Should  you  imagine,  O  senators!  considering  sanguina. 
the  great  numbers  who  have  suffered  death,  thatdifQ^iUM. 
we  have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  you 
will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflecting  that  revolu- 
tions of  government  must  always  be  attended  with 
bloodshed ;  but  particularly  when  a  populous  city 
like  Athens^  which  has  been  long  pampered  with 
liberty,  is  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  a  few. 
The  present  mode  of  administration  was  imposed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  Ihe  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic safety.  In  order  to  maintain  its  authority  we 
have  removed  those  seditious  demagogues,  whose 
democratical  madness  had  occasioned  all  our  past 
calamities.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this  use-' 
ful  work,  and  to  destroy,  without  fear  or  compas- 
sion, all  who  would  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
Should  a  man  of  this  dangerous  disposition  be 
found  in  our  own  order,  he  ought  to  be  punished 
with  double  rigour,  and  treated  not  only  as  an 
^nemy  but  as  a  traitor*  That  Theramenes  is  liabli^ 
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15 II A  F.  id  Uiit4C{ru8ftiioD  appears  from  tlie  irhole  teiMMr 
'^™'   of  bis  conduct    He  concluded  the  treMy  with  ttie 
.lia^daemonians ;  he  dissolved  the  pop^)ar  goreva- 
jnent ;  )ie  directed  and  approved  (be  first  and  bold- 
est oieaaures  of  our  administralion :  but  no  seoaer 
4id  difficulties  arise^  than  be  deserted  bis  as$o- 
ciates,  declared  bis  opposition  to  tbeir  designs^  and 
undertook  tbe  protection  of  the  populace.    When 
the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  be  pursued 
the  same  course  with  bis  companions,  but,  on  tbe 
first  change  of  wind,  be  thought  proper  to  alter 
bis  navigation.    With  such  an  irresolute  steers- 
man it  is  impossible  to  govern  the  helm  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  conduct  the  vessel  to  her  destined 
barbour.    This  dangerous  inconsistency  ought,  in* 
deed,  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  to  wlmse 
character  perfidy  is  congenial.  He  began  hie  p^ 
tical  career  under  tbe  direction  of  b}s  father  Hqg* 
non,  a  violent  partisan  of  democracy.    He  after- 
wards changed  his  system,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  tbe  nobles^     He  both  establisbed  and 
dissolved  tbe  government  of  tbe  four  hundred;  and 
the  whole  strain  of  his  behaviour  proves  him  unfit 
to  governip  and  unworthy  to  live"*.'^ 
Thenune-     Tberaip^wsfi  mad^  a  copious  and  persuasive  de* 
f«cct*'   fence,   a^^knowledging,    "   That   be   had  often 
changed  his  condMct,  but  denying  that  he  badf  ever 
-varied   bis   principles*     When  tbe    democracy 
flourished,  he  had  maintained  tbe  just  rigbta^  but 
repressed  the  insolepce^  of  tbe  people^    Wh«i>  it 


•becaaie  neceiMry  to  alter  Hbb  form  of  the  popublk,  o  n  a  r 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Spartans,    ^^^^ 


he  had  supported  the  legal  power^  but  opposed  the 
tyranny,  of  the  magistrates^  Under  every  adt 
ministration  of  government,  be  bad  approved  himt 
aelf  the  friend  of  moderation  and  justice,  which  b* 
still  continued,  and  ever  would  continue,,  to  r^- 
commend  and  enforce,  convinced  that  those  virtues 
alone  could  give  stability  and  permanence  to  any 
aystem  of  government,  whether  aristocratical  or 
popular.*' 

The  senators  murmured  applause,  unawed  by  Tber»- 
the  presence  of  Critlap  and  bis  associates.  But^H^I^ 
this  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  to  the  armed  men,^?^^ 
who  surrounded  the  senate  hcHise,  to  shew  the 
points  of  their  daggers ;  tnd  then  stepping  for* 
ward,  said,  *<  It  is  the  duty,  O  senators !  of  a 
prudent  magistyate,  to  prevent  the  deception  and 
danger  of  hi?  friends.  The  countenance  of  those 
brave  youths  (pointing  to  bis  armed  partisans) 
syffioiently  discovers  thai  they  will  not  permit  you 
to  save  a  man  who  is  manifestly  Mifaverting  the  go- 
Tamment :  I,  therefore,  with  the  general  consent, 
strike  the  name  of  Theramenes  from  the  list  of 
those  who  bavea  right  to  be  tried  before  the  senate; 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I 
eondemn  him  io  immediate  death/'  Roused  by 
this  unexpected  and  bloody  sentence,  Theramenes 
started  from  bis  seat,  and  q[>rang  to  the  akar  of 
the  senate*heuse,  at  once  imploring  the  compas- 
sion, and  urging  the  interest  of  the  spectatorsb 
whose  names,  he  observed,  m^ht  be  struck  qut« 
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chap:  and  whose  lires  might  be  sacrificed,  as  uiguslly 
^™"'  and  cruelly  as  his  own.  But  the  terror  of  armed 
violence  prevented  any  assistance  or  intercesm>n; 
and  the  Eleven  men  (for  thus  Athenian  delicacy 
styled  the  executioners  of  public  justice)  drag* 
ged  him  from  the  altar>  and  hurried  him  to  exe- 
cution. 

iCs  death.  In  proceeding  through  the  market-place,  the 
unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  invoked  the  favour  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  often 
been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  defended  by 
his  valour.  But  the  impudent  Satyrus,  the  chief 
minister  of  vengeance  both  in  authority  and  cruel* 
ty,  sternly  told  him,  that  if  he  continued  his  excla- 
mations and  uproar  he  should  soon  lament  in  good 
earnest* :  **  And  shall  I  not,"  said  Theramenes, 
*^  though  I  remain  silent  ?"  When  he  drank  the 
fatal  hemlock,  he  poured  a  libation  on  the  ground 
with  a  health  to  the  honest  Critias ;  circumstance& 
deemed  worthy  of  relation,  as  attesting  that  even 
in  his  last  moments,  he  was  forsaken  neither  by  his 
facetiousness  nor  by  his  fortitudef* 


•  ♦  "Ori  ci/MD^onoy  ii/kji  fimrwnin,  Uterally,  Uut  he  would  cry  out  an- 
ten  he  were  tilent.  Tbe  inaecortte  language  of  the  executioner  fur- 
•oUhed  occaiton  to  the  imart  reply  of  Theramenet, 

f  Xenoph.  p*  470.  The  i^rioua  death  of  TlictamcBes  cancelled  tb^ 
imperfections  of  his  life.  That  his  character  was  inconstant,  .moat 
writers  allow,  lystaa  adreraus  Eratoathen.  accuses  him  of  many  delU 
btnile  ciimei ;  hut  he  died  in  a  vtvtuous  cause,  and,  howerer  he  had 
acted,  left  the  scene  gracefully.  «<Quam  me  delectat  TheaiinaBei.? 
quam  elato  animo  est !  Etsi  enim  flemus,  cum  legimus,  tamen  non  mj^ 
•evabiliter  Tir  daroa  moritur."   Cie.  Tusc,  Qu»t, 
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.  The  de»lh  of  Theramenes  deKvered  the  tyrants  chap. 
from  the  enly  restraint  which  tended  to  control    ^^^^ 
their  insolence^  and  to  moderate  their  cruelty*  EzceMiTe 
They  might  now  indulge  in  all  the  licentiousness  ^^yf  ^ 
of  outrage*  without  the  fear  of  reproach  or  the'*"^ 
danger  of  resistance.    Their  miserable  subjects 
were  driven  from  the  city*  from  the  Piraeus,  from 
their  houses*  their  farms,  and  their  villages^  which 
were  divided  among  the  detestable  instruments  of 
an  odious  usurpation.    Nor  did  the  tyrants  stop 
here.    A  mandate  was  published,  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Spartan  senate,  prohibiting  any 
Grecian  city  to  receive  the  unfortunate  fugitives. 
But  this  inhuman  order  was  almost  universally  dis* 
obeyed :  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  prevailed 
over  the  terror  of  an  unjust  decree ;  Thebes,  Av- 
gos,  and  Megara,  were  crowded  with  Athenian 
exiles** 

In  exercising  those  abominable  acts  of  cruelty,  They 
the  Thirty  probably  consulted    the    immediate  m7^i^ 
safety  of  their  persons,  but  they  precipitated  thejji^^^jf, 
downfal  of  their  power.  The  oppressed  Athenians,^** 
whose  sufferii^s  seemed  no  longer  tolerable,  re- 
quired  only  a  leader  to  rouse  them  to  arms,  and  to 
conduct  them  to  victory  and  to  vengeance.    This 
danger  the  tyrants  had  greater  reason  to  apprehend 
since  they  could  not  expect  a  reinforcement  to  the 
garrison,  while  the  efforts  of  Lysander  and  the 
Spartans  were  principally  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  theur  Asiatic  conquests.    The  abilities, 

*  Diodor.  L  xir.  p.  S35. 
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CHAP,  and  i^tetitmetit  of  Akibladed  pointed  him  out  as 
J[^J[J^<he  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  aJtren- 
turous  design  of  reassembling  tbe  fugitives,  and  of 
animating  them  with  courage  to  recover  their  lost 
country.  That  illustrious  eiile  had  been  driten 
from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the  terror  of  the 
Lacedsmonians,  then  masters  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  had  acquired  a  settlement  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Phaitiaba2Us,in  the  little  village  of  Grynium 
In  Phry^a,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  dangerous 
contentions  of  war  and  politics,  he  enjoyed  an  ob- 
scure happiness  in  the  bosom  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. But  the  cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  pursued 
him  to  this  last  retreat. 
Hif  death.  Lysander  told  I'bamabaT^us  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Alcibiades  Was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that 
form  of  government  which  had  been  recently  esta* 
blished  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was  the  interest 
both  of  Sparta  and  of  Persia  to  maintain.  A  private 
reason(which  will  afterwards  appear)  prevailed  with 
the  satrap  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  this  bloody 
advice.  A  band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to 
surpNrise  and  destroy  Alcibiades.  Such  was  the 
feme  of  his  prowess,  that  these  timidassasslns  durst 
not  attack  him  in  broad  day,  or  by  open  force. 
They  chose  the  obscurity  of  night  to  surround  and 
set  fire  to  his  housed,  which,  according  to  the 
fiishion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
Kght  and  combustible  materials.  The  cracklingnolse 
of  the  flames  alarmed  Alcibiades,  whose  own  trea- 
cherous character  rendered  him  always  suspicious 


of  treachery.    He  snatcbed  bis  sword,  and,  twist-  crap. 
ing  his  mantle  round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through  ^^ 
the  flaming  edifice,  followed^ by  his  faithful  Area- 
.dian  friend,  and  by  his  afiectionate  mistress  Ti^ 
mandra^.    The  cowardice  of  the  Phrygians,  de^ 
elining  to  meet  the  fury  of  his  assault,  covered  him 
with  a  shower  6f  javelinsk    But  eventhesb  Barba- 
rians spared  the  weakness  and  the  sex  of  Timaa- . 
dra,  whose  tears  add  entreaties  obtained  the  melan* 
choly  consolation  of  burying  her  unfortunate  loyer ; 
a  man  whose  various  character  can  only  be  repre^uMi  eh*, 
sented  in  the  wonderful  yicissitudeis  of  his  life  and  '^ 
fortune ;  and  wbo/though  eminently  adorned  with 
the  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  valour,  and  eld- 
quence,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  of  na^ 
ture  and  acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  dis- 
cretion andprobity>  involved  bis  country  bbdhim^ 
self  in  inextricable  calamities^ 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  highly  ^^^^^^ 
pernicious  to  his  country^  his  death,  at  this  P^rti-j^^^^^^^* 
cular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  ^itivei^ 
hapd  not  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes  been  headed  nyu. 
by  a  man  who  without  being  deformed  by  his  vices^ 
.was  possessed  of  all  his  merits.    The  enterprisiqjl 
courage  of  Tbrasybulus  was  aniaunted  by  .the  love 
of  liberty ;   and  while  be  generally  followedf 
the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  he  had  mag^ 
nanimity  to  conceive^  abilities  to  conduct,  and 
perseverance  to  accomplifih^  the  boldest  and  mofl 

*  Corn.  NepoSf  k  Plat,  in  AlcibUd. 
-     t  QiB  ^nducUu  will  appear  hereafter,  WM  not  aoiftni: 
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CHAP,  ftrduaus  deaif^s.    Having  communicjited  his  iih 

^[^  tentions  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  In  Tbebes  and 

Megara,  be  encouraged  a  body  of  seventy  intrepid 

fdlowers  to  seisce  the  important  fortress  of  Phyla, 

situated  on  the  ficieetian  and  Athenian  frontien 

Tbe  t^  This  daring  enterprise  alarmed  the  tyrants,  who 

s^in    '  «uirched  forth  with  the  flower  of  their  troops  td 

temptt^to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  But  the  natural  strength 

^^^  of  the  place  baffled  thehr  assault ;  and,  when  they 

determined  to  invest  it,  the  unexpected  violence  of 

a  tempest,  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  fall 

of  snow*,  obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  un- 

dertaking.    They  returned  with  precipitation  to 

Athens,  leaving  behind  part  of  their  attendants  and 

1»aggage,  whioh  fell  a  prey  to  the  garriison  of 

Fhyla ;  the  strength  of  wbieh  continually  aug- 

fioented  by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles,  and 

ioon  increased  from  seventy,  to  seven  hundred 

men* 

Hikvi^u.     The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  that 

jlrize^^iifui^^  daring  invaders  might  ravage  the  surrounding 

^«^^   country,  and  even  attack  the  capital.  Alarmed  by 

nr-        thisdanger,  they  dispatched  several  troops  of  horse, 

vilb  the  greater  part  of  ^eir  Lacedaemonian  raer- 

Mnaries,  whoenoamped  in  a  woody  country,  atthe 

distance  of  fifteen  ferlongs  from  Phyla,  in  order 

to  watch  the  motions  and  repress  the  incursions  of 

fte  enemy.    But  these  forces,  which  had  been 

iint  to  guard  the  territory  and  eity  from  surprise^ 


•  tsnytynrtit'ncfwrofX"^^''^^^^^^-    Xcnoph.  p.  471. 


were  thsmselves  surprised  by  TfarasylNilui,  whocHAPi 
silently  marched  forth  in  the  dii^t^  posted  his  men 
amidst  the  concealed  latricaciesof  tjbe  forest,  and 
suddenly  attacked  the  Lacedaetnonians  brfore  they 
had  tiiAe  to  recsover  courage,  or  eirto  to  staiHl^ 
to  their  arms.  The  dread  of  an  ambush  probably 
jpreveniftd  the  wary  General  from  foUowirig  theiH 
to  any  great  distanee  front  the  garrison*  Ati  huaH 
dred  and  twenty  men  were  slain  ift  the  ptirsuk  ; 
a  trophy  was  erected ;  the  bdggage  and  arms  w€(re 
conveyed  in  triumph  to  Phyla^« 

The  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  th^  Thirty  ine  ty. 
with  such  terror  that  they  nO  longer  regilrded  *Si!!^^l[r 
dismantled  capital  like  Athens  to  proper  for  tbdr^^^**^*>*' 
residence.    They  determined  to  remove  to  ikm 
neighbouring  city  of  Eleusis,  whkh^  in  cAse  of 
extremity,  seemed  more  capaUe  of  defence*  Tht^ 
three  tbousatid.  Who  were  entrusted  with  tlio  us6 
of  strms,  accompanied  theiti  thither,  and  assisted^ 
tbem  in  treacherously  puttii^  to  death  all  such  oC 
the  EleusSnians  ais  were  thought  didaigiNeted  to  the 
uiiurpation«    Utiider  pretense  ^i  tnustering  the  kit 
liafastdotSy  theae  mtltmppj  itieii  Ivere  siagly  eon-^ 
ducted  tbroitigb  thenarroir  gate  leading  to  the  sharsW 
wlierethey  werto  siiecessiTeiy  disarmed^  bottadb^anli 
Executed  by  the  cruel  instruments  of  tyraanyf; 
.   Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Phyla  conttNnaUy  n-^^- 
eeived  new  reinforcements*    The  oraflor  Lysiast marches 
vkose  domesCic  sufierir^s  hare  beeft  tttoently  de^.^^,,^ 


na 
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cHAP.geribed,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  murderers  of  bis  bi'other,  and  the- 


authors  of  his  own  banisfament"*^.     These  useful 
supplies  encouraged  Tbrasybulus  to  attempt  sur*^ 
prising  the  Plrceus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  con«< 
sisting  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  ma-« 
riners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  kidignation 
the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of  Ten,  the 
obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty.    This  enter* 
prise  was  crowned  with  success,  although  thetyrant* 
brought   forth  their  whole   foree  to  oppose    it. 
Having  intercepted  their  march   to   the  place, 
Thrasybulus  occufned  a    rising   ground,    which 
gave  him  a  decisiye  advantage  in    the  engage* 
ment. 
Adiiretieft     Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  be  animated 
winiight*^*^  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding  them, 
of  the      that  the  enemy  on  the  right,  consisted  of  those  La- 
cedsemoniafis  whom  only  five  days  before  they  had 
shartieftilly  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  that   the 
troops,  on  the  left,  were  commanded  by  the  Thirty^ 
Tyrants,  who  had  unjustly  driven  them  into  banisli<* 
ment,  confiscated  their  profperty,  and  nmirdered 
their  dearest  friends.    ^*  But  the  gods  have  finally* 
given  us  the  opportunity  (long  ardently  desired) 
to  face  our  oppressors  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and- 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  complicated  wicked* 
ness.     When  they  invested   us   at   Phyla,  the 
godsj^  consvltii^  our  saf^y,  ruffled  the  serenity 


^  Justin.  1.  ▼•  c  IS.    The  compiler,  with  hit  usoil  isacciixacy,  itjA 
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of  the  sky  Whb  aii  uneitpiected  tempest.  The  as*  c  h  a  p. 
sistanceefbeaven  enabled  U0»  with  a  handful  of  ^^^''* 
men^  to  raise  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes ; 
and  the  same  dinne  Providence  still  favours  ud 
with  the  most,  manifest  marks  of  partiality.  The 
enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  close  array ; 
they  must  be  obliged  to  ascend  the  eminence ;  the 
javelins  of  their  rear  canpot  reach  beyond  their 
van ;  while,  from  the '  reverse  of  these  circum*- 
stancee,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs  be  discharged  in 
vain.  Let  us  avail  ourselves,  therefore,  of  an  ar- 
rangement evidently  produced  by  the  fevour  of 
Heaven ;  each  soldier  remembering,  that  he  never 
can  atchieve  a  more  honourable  victory,  or  obtain 
a  more  glorious  tomb*." 

The  revered  authority  of  the  priest  enforced  The  ty. 
the  exhortation  of  the  General.  He  promised  felled, 
tbeoi  complete  success,  provided  they  forebore  to 
charge  till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wound*^ 
ed:  «  Then,''  added  he,  <*  I  will  conduct  you  to 
certain  victory,  though  I  myself  shall  fall.''  He 
had  scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelme;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine  inn 
pulse,  be  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Both  parts 
ofbis  prediction  were  accomplished.  The  battle 
was  neither  long  nor  bloody;  but  Critias  and  Hip- 
pomacfaus,  the  two  most  violent  of  the  tyrants, 
wera  left  among  the  slain.  Thrasybulus  judicious* 
\y  avoided  to  pursue  the  scattered  fugitives,  wha 

:  Xena|>h.  p.  473.  &  Diodor.  1.  sit.  p.  414. 
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being  superior  in  number,  mighi  still  rally    viA 
renew  the  battle,  if  be  quitted  the  advantage  of 
the  ground.    But  haying  ]>ro€eeded  to  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  be  stopped  the  ardour  of  bis  troops,  and 
commaDded  the  herald  Cleocritus  to  proclaim  if  ilb 
BU  pro.   ^.  l<>ud  voice, ''  Wherefore,  Atbenians !  wou)d  you 
to*S?vtt.^y  from  your  countrymen  ?  Wherefoi«  have  you 
quuiiccL    driven  them  from  the  city  1  Why  do  you  thirst  for 
their  blood  ?  We  are  united  vritb  yoii  by  religioi|B» 
civil,  and  domestic  ties.  Often  with  combined  armsy 
have  we  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  to  defend  our 
cctomon  country  and  commoii  freedom.  Even  iti 
this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  foraemed  by 
the  ambition  of  impious  and  abominable  tyrants^ 
who  have  shed  more  blood  in  eight  months,  tbaa 
tbe  Peloponnesians,  our  public  enemies,  in  ten 
years,    we  have  lamented  your   misfortunes  as 
much  as  our  own ;  nor  ia  there  a  man  whom  you 
have  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  whose  death  does 
not  excite  our  sympathy,  and  increase  our  afflic- 
tion."*   The  tyrants,  dreading  the  efiectof  si  pro- 
clamatioii  well  calculated  to  sow  the  seed^  of  ilisr 
affection,  led  off  their  troops  with  greal  precifnita^ 
tion;  and  Thrasybuluc^  witliottt  sirring. th4  dead^ 
marched  to  the  Pirseus*. 
J^w-       Next  day  the  Thirty,  shamefully  diseomfitted  in 
the  oe-    the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,.  ibeir  fu^ 
^^^  riotts  but  intrepid  leader,  to6k  their  mebtncboJ^ 
seals  in  council  with  strong  iadkations  of  expected 
i*uin«,  Their  unfortunate  subjects  accused  their  coa»« 

•  Xmph.  p.  4r4 
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nmnders,  and  each  other;  a  new  sedition  threaten-^  rap. 
ed  ;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed  >  until  the  tyrants 


bad  been  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  ten  magis- 
trates (one  elected  from  each  tribe)  appointed  in 
their  room.*  The  surviving  tyrants,  with  those 
who  were  too  closely  united  with  them  in  guilty 
not  to  be  united  in  interest,  fled  to  Eleusis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Decemvirs,  whojJJ^^^ 
now  assumed  the  government,  should  have  been  ^Thirty, 
deterred  from  injustice  by  the  fatal  example  of 
their  predecessors.  But  in  the  turbulent  republics 
of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men  were  little 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  practical  liberty,  " 
Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or  a  prevaDing 
faction  of  either;  whatever  party  in  the  state  ob- 
tained the  chief  administration,  their  authority 
was  almost  alike  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  Alter- 
nately masters  and  slaves,  those  fierce  republicans 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  draw  that  de- 
cisive and  impervious  line  between  the  power  of 
government,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  line 
tvbicfa  forms  the  only  solid  barrier  of  an  uniform, 
consistent,  and  rational  freedom. 

The  ten  had  no  sooner  been   invested   withLyiuider 
the  ensigns  of  command,  than  they  shewed  anj^J^^^u^ 
equal  inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fellow- 
citizenst.    After  various  skirmishes,  which  hap- 


•  Xenoph.  p.  474  &  Ifoenjt.  ii.  p.  496. 
t  i^iias  adten.  Entotth.  p.1^  &  ae^« 
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CHAP,  pened  in  thfe  cojurse  of  two  weeks,  ind  generally 
^^^  proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 


Thrasybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleusis  and  in 
Athens  dispatched  messengers  to  solicit  farther  as- 
sistance from  Sparta,  and  Lysander.  That  active 
and  enterprising  leader  employed  his  usual  dili- 
gence to  protect  the  government  which  he  had 
established.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
mercenaries,  he  inarched  to  the  Piraeus,  which  he 
invested  by  land ;  while  his  brother  Libys,  who 
commanded  a  considerable  squadron,  blocked  up 
the  harbour.* 
Hit  mes*       These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes  and 

suret 

thwarted  courage  of  the  tyrants ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
-^--  Thrasybulus  and  iiis  followers  must  have  speedily 
been  compelled  to  surrender,  had  the  Spartan 
commanders  been  allowed  to  act  without  controL 
But  the  proud  arrogance  of  Lysander,  and  the  ra* 
pacious  avarice  of  his  dependants,  provoked  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  whatever  was  most 
respectable  in  his  country.  The  kings,  magi* 
strates,  and  senate,  conspired  to  humble  his  ambi« 
lion ;  and,  lest  he  should  enjoy  the  glory  of  con- 
quering Athens  a  second  time,  Pausanias^  the  most 
popular  and  beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily 
levied  the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  little  solicitous  to  in* 

*  Xenoph.  p.  4?^.  &  Diodor.  ul>i  suprk. 
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lifeaae  the  disMtteioDS  iii  that  city/^rovided  hec  h  ▲  p^ 
could  anticipate  and  thwart  the  measun^  of  Ly-   ^^^^ 
Sander. 

WRile   the  tWo   Lacedsemonian  armies  disco- p*«*«>a»; 
Vered,  in  the  distance  of  their  encampments,  auiemtex- 
disunion  of  their  views  and  interests,  an  incident  ^'^^ 


happened  which  detet*mined  Pausanias  to  wnder-JjJi^l^ 
take  the  protection  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  ad-^*?"P- 
hererits;  a  resolution  to  which  be  wad  naturally  a.  &403. 
inclitiid  flt>m  opposition  to  an  envied  ahd  odious( 
rival.  Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of  ah  amUble  and 
respectable  character,  broui^ht  him  the  children  o^ 
Niceratus  and  Aucrates ;  the  former  the  son,  the 
latter  the  brother,  of  the  ^reat  Nicias,  with  wnom 
the  Spartan  King  was  connected  by  the  hereditary 
ties  of  hospitality  and  friendship.  Having  placed 
the  helpless  little  ones  on  his  knees,  he  conjured 
him,  by  his  religious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
much-respected  ancestor,  to  pity  their  innocence 
and  weakness,  and  to  defend  them  against  th^ 
cruel  tyranny  of  a  worthless  faction,  ambitious  to 
cut  off  and  destroy  whatever  was  distingulsfaecf  by 
birth,  weahh,  or  virtiife*.  This  aflffecting  scene, 
had  it  ifoiled  to  touch  tb^  heart  of  Patisanias,  must 
at  least  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretence  for 
embracing  the  party  of  Thrasybulus,  Wliich  num- 
bered among  its  adherents  fte  friends  add  family 
6f  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  suspected  of  an*  u/l- 
due  attachnbent  to  the  £^iHiih  interest 

•  LyiiM  adT.  fclnKham,  p.  3)1  iiid  any  tniMlatlon  of  Lyiitf, 
p^  231. . 
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CHAP,     fierore  be  could  fully  persuade  tba  enemy  of  hie 
\^^  farourable  intentiotis,  aeyeral  bloody  diurmishea 
rommit-  were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of  democracy. 
S^ltdL^  defended  the  Piraeus  with  unequiil  force,  but  wiUi 
Imjn^  uncommon    resolution**    At  length   P^usaniaa 
Atheu.    jQ3^Q  t|^p2  understand,  that»  instead  of  destroy in^ 
their  persons^  he  wished  to  protect  their  liberties^ 
In  Athens  his  emissaries  made  known  "this  unex* 
pected  reTolution,  which  excited  a  numerous  painty 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  de^ 
sire  a  reconciliation  with  their  fellow-citizens  in 
the  Piraeus.    The  deputies  were  £iTourably  re* 
ceived  by  the  Spartan  King,  and  sent,  vndear  bis 
protection,  to  propose  OTertures  of  accommoda^ 
tion  to  the  ephori  and  senate.    The  messengera 
of  Lysander  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  in* 
Terse  this  negociation ;  but  notwithstanding  tkdp 
opposition,  the  Spartans  appointed  lUleen  cchb« 
missipiiers,  who,  in  cofijunction  with  Pausania% 
were  empowered  to  se;ltje  the  affairs  of  Atheni^. 
iiiifthap-      With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  com^ 
^^'     mand  of  those  ministers,  the  Athenian  fectiops 
ceased  from  hostility ;  the  tyrants  were  diTe^edof 
their  pow^r ;  the  foreign  garrison  was  withdrawn; 
and  the  popular  goyer^iment  re-established.    Tliis 
impo^at  ceTohition  was  remarkable  for  its  mgjor 
lar  niildness.    The  authors  and  instrumeotf  of  the 
most  oppressiTe  usurpation  recorded  in  the  anmJa 
of  any  people  were  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  t9 

•  ;cnoph.lXodot.I^iM.wMwgriu 
*       •         t  Xenop]Lp.47S,' 
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itieuBiB.  llmjbulus  conducted  a  military  pro-  ch  a  t. 
cession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  ^5^°> 
where  the  acknowledgments  of  thanks  and  sacrifice 
were  offered  to  that  protecting  dinnity,  who  had 
restored  the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  count rj,  and 
healed  the  divisions  of  the  state.  Hie  cttizens  who 
had  been  banished,  and  those  who  had  driven 
them  into  banishment,  joined  in  the  solemn  exer^ 
cise  of  religious  duty ;  after  which,  convening  in 
full  assembly,  they  were  addressed  by  Thrasybulus 
In  these  memorable  words : 

"  The  experience  of  your  past  transaetk>n8  may  Henon- 
enable  you,  men  of  Athens!  to  know  each  other,  of  rCra^ 
and  to  know  yourselves^  On  what  pretence  could  ^"^ 
you,  who  drove  us  fron^  the  city,  abet  a  tyranni* 
cal  faction  ?  Why  would  you  have  enslaved  your 
fellow-citizens  ?   (kk  what    superiority  of  merit 
could  you  found  your  claim  of  dominion  ?  Is  it 
that  you  are  more  honest?  Tet  the  people  whom 
you  insulted  never  relieved  their  poverty  by  un- 
just gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants,  whom  you  served, 
increased  their  wealth  by  the  most  oppressive  ra- 
pacity.   Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave  and  war-* 
like  ?    7et  tliis  injured  people,  alone  and  unas« 
sisted,  and  almost  unarmed,  have  overcome  your 
superior  numbers,  reinforced    by  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison,  the  powerful  succours  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries  of  Lysan- 
der.    As  you  must  yield  the  prize  both  of  pror 
bity  and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you.  claim 
tiie  pre-eminence  in  prudence  and  sagacity*    You 


|2^  ^  T12JC  HlfiTOay  OK 

c  H Af*  liaye  been  nal  only  conquered  in  wur^  but  out* 
^^"'  done  in  negpci^tioiij  by  the  people  whom  you  de- 
spised ;  to  whom  your  Lacedaeamnian  masters  have 
(feliv^red  you,  like  biting  curs^,  bound  and 
muzzled,  io  be  justly  punished  fpr  your  unpro- 
yoked  insolence  and  ofTensiye  audacity.  But  as  to 
you,  my  fellow-sufferers  and  fellow-exiles !  you, 
who  shared  Ibe  hardships  of  my  banishment,  and 
who  now  share  the  triumph  of  my  victorious  retitm, 
I  e^^hort  you  to  forgive  and  forget  all  our  coounoo 
wrongs.  Let  the  dignity  of  your  sentiments  adom 
the  splendour  of  your  actions.  Prove  yourselves 
superior  to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  but 
if)  clemency,  to  the  end  that  moderation  may  pro- 
duce concord  ;  and  concord,  strength."' 
ThejLTii*  The  effect  of  this  generous  enthusiasm,  excited 
and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  iq  a  very 
exti|iord}aary  resolution  of  the  assembly.  During 
the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  «n  hundred  talents 
bad  been  borrowed  from  the  Laced»monians,  to 
support  the  rijgorous  cruelty  of  agovemment  which 
had  banished  five  thousandf,  and  put  to  death, 
untried,  fifteen  fiundred  citizens.  The  repayuient 
of  this  sum  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
pe/ople  at  large,  agaipst  wlf  ose  interest  and  safety  H 
b«d  bee«  so  i|otoriously  epsployed,  Y^t  the  Athe- 


*  'nrm^  'nit  ^Mwrrtic  nxeif  Itmur-ne  vdt^tfvtait.     Xenoph.  BeUen-  ii. 
sijb  fid.    in  tlieir  compariMns,  the  sncienu.  It  is  veil  kn^wn,  regarded 

t  Ifwrauin  Awipm:.  p.  S4S.  M^iiwj|i:dMpf  fittbwidn^  |M«i 
•mytt&emlnafof^citiseiik.  *  '      *     *"  ^^   ' 
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mans  UDanimonsly  resolved,  on  this  occasiod^  tbat  c  a  a  f. 
the  money  should  be  charged  indigcriminately  on  J^IUi 
them  all*'^  This  unexampled  generosity  might 
have  encouraged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of  the 
tyrants  to  return  from  Eleusis.  But  they  were 
too  sensible  of  their  guilt  to  expect  forgiveness  or 
impunity.  Having  fortified  their  insecure  resi- 
dence, in  the  best  manner  that  their  circumstances 
could  permit,  they  began  to  prepare  arms ;  to  col- 
lect ipercenaries;  and  to  try,  anew,  the  fortune  of 
war.  But  their  unequal  hostility,  theel&ct  of  rage 
and  despair,  was  easily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of 
the  new  republic.  The  most  obnojcious  leaders 
sealed,  with  their  bIood,the  safety  of  tbeiradherents, 
who  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Thrasybulus. 
Tbatfortunate  and  magnanimous  commandergene- 
rously  undertook  their  cau^^e,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cree of  the  people  for  restoring  them  to  the  city, 
for  reinstating  them  in  their  fortunes  and  privileges, 
and  for  burying  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  their 
past  oflbncest*    The  assembly  even  ratified,  by 


*  laoerfttef.  ibid.  &  p.  495.  of  the  tnniUtioo. 

f  Aitiong^  tbete  oficncea  were  reckoned  the  arbitnry  lawi  puied 
daring  their  urarpation*  AW  theie  lain  were  aimulledy  and  those  of 
Solon,  Cliathenea,  Pericles*  buo.  re-established.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Athenians  embraced  this  opportunity  of  examining  their  ancient  lavs, 
abolishini^sach  as  no  longer  snited  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  enact* 
iD^  aeveral  new  ones.  Andocid.  Orat  i.  de  Myster.  p.  218.  &  Oemotth. 
adr.  Timocrat  p..469.  The  year  in  which  the  democracy  was  restored, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  archonsbipof  Euclides,  was  regarded,  therefore, 
as  an  important  aera  in  Athenian  jurisprudence.  The  only  material  ahem- 
tioofloQ  record  consist,  1.  In  the  law  limiting  the  right  of  foting  in  the 
Maembly  to  persons  bom  of  Athenian  mothers*  Fonnerly  itMffioedthat 
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CRAP,  oatli,  tbisactofamnf5(y,of  which  both  the  idea 
^^^"'  and  the  name  hare  been  adopted  by  most  ciyilised 
nations,  and  extolled  by  all  historians,  ancient  and 
modern ;  who,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  trans- 
action so  honourable  to  Thrasybulus  and  to 
Athens,  have  universally  forgot  to  mention^  that 
ob.  the  conditions  of  the  amnesty  were  not  faithfully 
observed.  Tet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove*,  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more,  the 
abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused,  convict- 
ed, and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which  they  bad 
been  promised  indemnity  by  a  solemn  oath.  So 
true  it  is,  than  the  Athenians  had  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern, but  wanted  constancy  to  practise,  the  lessons 
of  sound  policy,  or  even  the  rules  of  justice 

the  &tber  was  a  citiieiit  the  conditiQii  of  the  mother  SPt  being  regatded,^ 
Atheii«aayXiii.p.S85.8(  Mark.  In  Vit.  Lyaiae,  p.  55.  2.  In  the  hiw  of 
Demophantua,  r^uiringthecitiientto  take  the  oath  that  no  penonal 
danger  thoald  prevent  them  from dohig  their  utmoat  todeKvcr  their  eomK 
tfyfram  ^ranta.  Vid.  Lycufg.  ndr.  Leocr.  p.  ISO.  &  Andon.  daM^t« 
p.  330- 

*  See Lyiia^ OratioM  agahiijt  Agontus  and  Eratotthcnet,  from  p.3S3 
t*p.280. 
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CHAP.  xxiy. 

Accusation  of  Socrates. — Artifices  of  his  Accusers 
— His  Defence — ConiemnaHon — Address  to  the 
JuJ^es.—Ws  Conversation  in  Prison — and  Death. 
— Transient  PersectUion  of  his  Disciples.-^ 
Writings  ofCebes — ASschines. — State  of  Phi-- 
losophy — (f  the  Fine  Arts — of  Literature.^^ 
Herodotus — Thueydides^Xenoph&n. — TraamHon 
to  the  public  Transactions  of  Oreece. — Hie 
Spartans  invade  Elis. — The  Messenians  driven 
from  Chreece. — History  of  Cjfrene — of  Sicily. — 
War  with  Carthage. — Siege  of  Agrigentum.-^ 
Hdgn  ofDionysius. — Sicily  the  first  Province  of 
Rome. 

It  Were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  nonec  h  ak 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  aristocratical  fac-  ™^ 
tion  had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour,  of  its  in- 
bunahu    But  among  the  first  memorable  transac-^l^^^ 
tions,  after  the  re-establishment  of  democracy,  socnut. 
happened  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  ;zct.  i. 
a  man  guiltless  of  erery  offence  but  that  of  dis-^'^'^^^* 
gracing,  by  his  illustrious  merit,  the  rices  and 
follies  of  his  contemporaries.    His  death  seized 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful  and  honourablo 
life ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed  as  a  favour,  not 
inflicted  as  a  punishment;  since^  had  Socratei^ 
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CHAP,  who  liad  already  passed  his  seventieth  year  yielded 
XXXV.  4^  jjj^  decays  of  nature,  his  faoie  would  hare  de- 
scended less  splendid,  certainly-  H|ore  doubtfuU  to 
posterity. 
PrincSfMi      The  remote  cause  of  his  persecution  was  the 
thJLtnwL  ludicrous  farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled^' The 
Clouds  ;*'  lo  which  we  had  occasion  formerly  to 
allude.    In  this  infaniious  performance,  Socrates 
is  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  country, 
corrupting  the  morals  of  his  disciples,  and  profess- 
ing the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  and  chicane.   The 
envy  of  a  licentious  people,  which  ever  attends 
virtue,  too  independent  to  court,  and  too  sincere 
to  flatter  them,  gradually  envenomed  the  shafts  of 
the  poet,  and  malignantly  insinuated  that  the  pre* 
tended  sage  was  really  such  a  person  as  the  petu- 
lance of  Aristophanes  had  described  him.    The 
calumny  was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence 
embittered  by  the  craft  of  designing  priests  and 
ambitious  demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  retetit>* 
meht  of  bad  poets  and  tain  sophists,  whose  spe- 
cious excellencies  the  discernment  of  Socrates  had 
unmasked,  and  whose  irritable  temper  his  sincerity 
had  grievously  offended*.    Prom  such  a  powerful 
combination,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  Socrates 
should  have  lived  so  long,  especially  since,  during 

*  The  cauMs  of  bit  penecution,  whieh  are  hinted  at  in  Xeao|)lMin*ff 
Apolegf  fbr  66ordtes,  tt«  mora  fiOfy  ckpiOled  in  that  liritim  hjr  rit- 
to.  Vid»  Plat  Apolog.  Sobrat.  leet*  id.  Vrom  theae  two  ateiiaMe 
tveatiietof  practical  morality*  together  with  the  lint  chapter  of  Xeoo« 
lAon*i  MeffioralTitSa,  aftdPhto^  Phiedo*  the  narrative  In  the  «xt  ir 
priacipaUj  extracted. 
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the  democracy,  he  never  disguised  his  contempt  chap. 
for  the  capricious  levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  ^^^v 
of  the  multitude,  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
the  Thirty  openly  arraigned  the  vices,  and  de- 
fied the  authority  of  those  odious  tyrants.  Hid 
long  escape  he  himself  ascribed  to  his  total  wanC 
of  ambition.  Had  he  intermeddled  in  public 
affairs^  and  endeavoured,  by  arming  himself  with 
authority,  to  withstand  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  his  more  formidable  opposition  would 
have  exposed  him  to  an  earlier  fate.*  Notwith- 
standing his  private  station,  it  seems  still  to 
have  appeared  remarkable  to  his  disciples,  that 
amidst  the  litigious  turbulence  of  deriiocracy, 
his  invidious  fame  and  merit  should  have  es- 
caped persecution  during  a  long  life  of  seventy 
years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raise  Anifioet 
an  accusation  against  him,  it  required  unfcommonj*^^"'*' 


'Gutert. 


*  The  memorable  words  of  Socrates  will  for  ever  brand  the  stem 
nnfeettpg^  spirit  of  democracy.    Ev>«ig  trtm  tof^fH  ABntMoh  u  t^initM$ 

ir/fy  VTf  tuf  tfiaunn*  K*t  Toi  /u»  A^Bt^  xty«m  «r*flcx«6«>  k  yaf  irfF  ivii  cc^M^tTAf 
iT'Tf  tf/Kiv  vTf  AXAf  uhn  iTTJiBu  ^MffYMc  tfArrtMfurott  MM  iuuimkym  ifokka  aiAiM 

Plut.  Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  ziii.  **  You  well  know,  Athenians  !  that  had  t 
fiyrmerty  intermeddled  in  public  affaiH  I  should  foroief  ly  have  perished^ 
without  benefitting  either  you  or  myself.  Be  not  offimded ;  biit  ii  il 
impoMible  that  he  should  Htc  long  who  amJgns  and  maftfUlly  o^poaet 
the  injustice  and  licentiousness  of  yoa»  Athenians !  <ir<if  any  oth^  nhit« 
tilttde*  A  champion  for  Tirtue^  if  he  would  aurvive  but  a  few  ycmpiiinat 
lead  a  priTate  lifei  and  not  interfere  in  politics,** 
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CHAP,  address  to  gire  their  malignant  calumnies  the  a{>*. 
^^'^'  pearance  of  probability.  Socrates  conversed  in^ 
public  with  every  description  of  men,  in  all  places^ 
and  on  all  occasions.  His  opinions  were  as  well 
known  as  his  person,  and  ever  uniform  and  con- 
sistent;  he  taught  no  secret  doctrines;  admitted  no 
private  audiitors ;  his  lessons  were  open  to  all ;  and 
that  they  were  grjituitous,  bis  poverty,  compared 
with  the  exorbitant  wealth  oC  the  sophists  who  ac- 
cused him,  f u  mished  abu  ndan.t  proof..  To  bi^ance 
these  stubborn  circumstances,  hisenenues  confided 
in  the  hatred  of  the  jury  and  judges,  composed  of 
the  meanest  populace,  and  the  perjury  of  false  wit- 
nesses, which  might  be  purchased  at  Athens  for 
the  small  sum  of  a  few  drachmas.  They  trusted, 
however,  not  less  in  the  artifices  and  eloquence  of 
Miletus,  Anytus*,  and  Lycon ;  the  first  of  whom 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  poets ;  the 
second,  on  that  of  the  politicians  and  artists;  the 
third,  on  that  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophistsf. 
fcforait.  From  the  nature  of  an  accusation  which  prin- 
ijtyofthc  ^jpaiiy  respected  religion,  the  cause  ought  to  have 
been  regularly  tried  in  the  more  select  and  more 
enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus ;  yet  it  was, 
immediately  carried  before  the  tumultuary  assem- 

•  Some  personal  reasons  are  plMwd  at,  why  Miletos  and  Anytus 
ftepped  forth  as  accuseri.  Vid.  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  &  Xenoph.  Apol. 
Jocrat.  Libaniushas  swelled  to  a  long:  story,  and  strangely  disfigared 
the  hint  of  Xenophon.    ApoL  Soc.  p.  643.  &  seqq. 

t  Plato  ApoL  Soc.  c.z. 
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bly,  or  rather  mob  of  the  Heliaea*,  a  court,  for  so  c  h  a  p. 
if  was  called,  consisting  of  five  hundred  persons,  ^^^' 
most  of  whom  were  liable,  by  their  education  and 
way  of  life  to  be  seduced  by  eloquence,  intimi- 
dated by  authority,  And  corrupted  by  every  species 
of  undue  influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  feW  virtuous  or  uncom- 
able  men  ■■■  ever  acquired  popularity  merely  by  tlJ^fy^ 
their  virtues  or  abilities.    In  such  a  nation,  shoulda  so«»t«- 
person,  otherwise  estimable,  t>e  unfortunately  chr- 
ted  with  ambition,  he  must  endeavour  to  gratify  it 
at  the  expense  of  his  feelings  and  his  principles, 
and  can  attain  general  faVour  only  in  proportion  as 
be  ceases  to  deseWe  it.   Uncomplying  integrity  will 
meet  with  derision ;  and  wisdom,  disdaining  artifice, 
will  grovel  in  obscurity,  whife  those  alone  will 
reach  fame,  ob  fortune,  or  honour,  who,  though 
endowed  with  talents  little  above  mediocrity,  con- 
descend to  flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  the  man- 
i^ers,  gratify  the  pride,  or  adopt  the  resentments^ 
of  an  ignorant  and  insolent  populace. 

The  superior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapable  of  Hisdct 
auch  meiA  compliances.  When  called  to  make  his  ^°^' 


*  Thi3  ftppean  fr»m  innumerable  circumstances,  sotne  of  which  are 
lifientioned  below,  though  Meursius,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Areo* 
I^ligus  (rid.  GronoT.  Thesaur.  toL  t.)»  maintfinsy  that  Socrates  was 
tried  in  that  Court  s  an  opinion  which  has  been  generally  followed, 
but  which  the  sligfaest  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Athenian  onb* 
tprs  is  sufficient  to  disprove.  Yid.  Isoc.  Orat.  Areopag.  Lysias  adv. 
Andocid.  p.  108.  &  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  p.  315.  The  oath  to  which 
^derates  alludes  in  Xenophon's  apology,  c  iv«  can  only  apply  to  the 
%li««.    It  is  recited  at  length  by  I)emostlieneS|  Orat.  cbntr.  TaS§* 

Cj^t. 
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CHAP  defence,  he  jiiQuestly  acknowledged  that  be  lumaelf 
^^^'  ^as  much  alTeqled  hy  th^  persuasivp  eloquence  of 
bis  adyersaries ;  though^  in  Irutb,  if  be  noigbt  use 
tbe  ei^pressipQ,  t^ey  had  said  nothing  to  the  pi|r- 
pose"*.    H^  tbei)  observed,  that  the  fond  partiality 
of  bis  friend  Cbaerephon,  having  asked  the  Delphic 
oraclie,  vvbetber  any  man  was  wis^r  than  Socrates  ? 
— ^the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisegt 
of  naen.    In  order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that 
god  who$e  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he  had 
conversed  with  ev^ry  distinction  of  persons  most 
eminent  in  tbe  repuMic ;  and  finding  that  they  uni- 
versally pretended  to  know  many  things  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  be  began  to  suspect,  that  in 
t^iis  circuips^^pce  be  excelled  them,  since  he  pre* 
tended  to  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  which  he  waa 
not  really  mastei:*    Wh8^^  he  did  know,  he  freely 
communicated,  striving  to  the  utmost,  to  render 
his  fellow  citizens  more  virtuous  and  more  happy ; 
9Q  employment  to  which  he  believed  himself  called^ 
by  the  god,  '^  whose  authority  I  respect,  Athenians! 
still  more  than  yours." 
ProTokes      ^^  judges  Were  seized  with  indignation  at  this 
tbe  Ang«r  firmness  in  a  man  capitally  accused,  from  whom 
judges,     they  expected  that,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, be  would  have  brought  bis  wife  i^nd  chil-. 
dren  to  intercede  for  him  by   their   teai-sf,   or 


*  The  simplicity  of  the  origioal  is,  iBimitsble— Kcu  toi  «».»9«  ^  §fy 
iJToc  i«niv,  vdty  «p«sA^i.    Plut  ApoL 

f  These  circiunstancesy  which  are  mentioned  both  by  XenophMi 
•nd  PUto,  prote  that  Socrates  was   tried  before   a  popular    irib** 
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even  have  employed  the  elaborate  discourse  which  chap. 
his  friend  Lysias  the  orator  had  composed  for  his  ^^^ 
defence;  a  discourse  alike  fitted  to  detect  calumny, 
and  to  excite  compassion.  But  Socrates,  who  con*- 
sidered  it  as  a  far  greater  misfortune  to  commit, 
than  to  suffer  an  injustice,  declared,  that  he  thought 
it  unbecoming  h^sfame,  apd  unworthy  of  his  cha^ 
racter,  to  employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of 
an  innocent  and  useful  life.    Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
falsely  charged,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil, 
the  gods  alone  knew.    For  his  part,  he  imagined 
that  he  should  haye  no  reason  for  sorrow  a^  being 
delivered  from  the  inconveniences  of  old  age, 
which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at  being 
commanded  to  quit  life^  while  his  mind,  still  active 
and  vigorous,  was  likely  to  leave  behind  him  the 
most  agreeable  impression  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  friends. 

The  firm  magoaQimity  of  Socrates  could  notsocr%tes 
alter  the  resolution  of  bis  judges;  yet  such  is  the5|.^2ed. 
ascendency  of  virtue  oyer  the  worst  of  minds, 
that  he  w^s  foynd  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only 


naL  It  IS  veil  knofwn  that  the  Areopagoi  r igoroutly  proscribed  mil  soch 
undue  methods  of  bisssing  the  judgoeot  snd  seducing  the  {lass^ns.  Vid 
Dsmosth.  in  Kesr.  ^  Aristocrsl.  JSBschin.  in  Timarch.  Lucian  Hermptim. 
tf,  Isocrat.  Areopag- 

*  Xenophon  says,  that  he  writes  Socrates'  Defence*  afUr  so  many  otheti» 
who  had  already  exeeuted  that  task  with  sufficient  skill  and  fidelity*  hk 
order  to  itlostrate  one  point  much  insisted  on  by  Socrates*  **  That  it  was 
better  for  him  to  die  than  to  liTe."   Xenopb.  Apol.  sub.  init 
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^  "  ^  P-  three  voices*.    The  court  then  commanded  hiirti 
c^yj;  agreeably  to  a  principle  which  betrays  the  true 
spirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  himself,  and  to  name  the  punish- 
ftient  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him.    The 
p»nishment,  said  Socrates,  which  T  deserve  for 
having  spent  my  whole  life  in  endeavouring  to 
render  my  fellow-citizens  wiset  and  better,  and 
particularly  in  striving  to  inspire  the   Athenian 
youth  with  the  love  of  justice  and  temperance,  k 
^  To  be  maintained,  during  the  remainder  of  niy 
life,  in  the  Prytanaeum;  an  honour  due  to  me^ 
rather  than  to  the  viclors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
fiince,  as  far  as  depended  on  me,  I  have  made  my 
countrymen  more  happy  in  reality  ;  th^y  only  in 
appearance.^^     Provoked  by  his  observation,  by 
^hich  they  ought  to  have  been  confounded,  th* 
judges  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  and  condemned 
Socrates  to  drink  hemlockf. 
His  ad-         This  enornious  injustice  excited  the  iiidignation 
^"j^^of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  most  of 
who  voted  whom  had  accompanied  hinri  to  thci  court ;  but  it 
Vour.       awakened  no  other  passion  in  the  illustrious  sage 
than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  prejudices  of  the 
Athenians.    He  then  addressed  that  part  of  the 
court  who  had  been  favourable  to  him,  or  rather 
to  themselves,  since  they  had  avoided  the  misfor- 
tune of  passing  an  unjust  sentence,  which  would 
have  disgraced  and  Embittered  the  latest  moment 


*  PUto  Apot  t  ld^»  ^^ 
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of  their  lires.    «  He  cousidered  them  as  friends  chap. 
with  whom  he  would  willingly  converse  for  a  mo-  .^^^^^^^^^ 
ment,  upon  the  event  which  had  happened  to  him, 
before  he  was  summoned  to   death.    From  the 
commencement  of  the  prosecution,  an  unusual 
circumstance,  he  observed,  had  attended  all  his 
words  and  actions,  and  every  step  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  whole  course  of  his  trial.  The  daemon, 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  had  ever  been  so  watch- 
ful to  restrain  him,  when  he  prepared  to  say  or  do 
any  thing  improper  or  hurtful,  had  never  once 
Avithhcld  him,  during  the  whole  progress  of  this 
business,  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
riation.    For  this  reason,  he  was  apt  to  suspect 
that  the  fate  which  the  court  had  decreed  him,  al- 
though they  meant  it  for  an  evil,  was  to  him  a  real 
good.  If  to  die  was  only  to  change  the  scene,  must 
it  not  be  an  advantage  to  remdye  from  these  pre- 
lended  judges  to  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  other 
real  judges,  who,  through  their  love  of  justice,  had 
been  exalted  by  the  divinity  to  this  important 
function  of  government  ?  What  delight  to  live  and 
converse  with  the  immortal  heroes  and  poets  of 
antiquity!  It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends,  to  be 
of  good  comfort  with  regard  to  death,  since  no 
evil,  in  life  or  death,  can  befal  virtuous  men, 
whose  true  interest  is  ever  the  concern  of  Heaven. 
For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  die  than  to  live,  and  therefore  am  not  of- 
fended with  my  judges.    I  intreat  you  alt  to  be- 
have towards  my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  years 
of  reason,  as  I  have  done  to  you^  not  ceasing  to 
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CHAP,  blame  and  accuse  tbem,  when  they  prefer  wealtli 
^^^^  or  pleasure^  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue.    If  they  think  highly 
of  their  own  merit,  while  in  fact  it  is  of  a  low- 
standard,  reproach  Jhem  severely,  Athenians!  as  I 
have  done  you.  By  so  doing  you  will  behave  well 
to  me  and  to  my  sons.    It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
part.    I  go  to  die,  you  have  longer  (o  live ;  but 
which  is  best,  none  but  the  Divinity  knows*." 
The  exe-       It  is  not  Wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
theicn.    snouid  bave  beliieved  the  events  of  his  extraordi- 
hmA  on  ^^^y  lif^'  and  especially  itd  concluding  scene,  to 
JSeSU^*^  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular 
fetUrai.    providencef.    Every  circumstance  conspired  to 
evince  his  unalterable  firmness,  and  display  his  in- 
imitable virtue.  It  happened,  before  the  day  of  his 
trial,  that  the  highjpriest  had  crowned  the  stern  of 
the  vessel, which  was  annually  sent  to  Delos,  to  com- 
ihemorale,by grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo, 
the  triumphant  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,and  the 
happy  deliverance  of  Athens  from  a  disgraceful 
trifoutet.  This  ceremony  announced  the  commence- 
rtient  of  the  festival,  which  ended  with  the  return 


*  PUto  Apol.  tub.  fin. 

t  According^  to  Plato,  nothing  happened  in  thia  tranaactioo  «m  tfMc 
fMifmt.  Plat  Apol.  Yet  in  the  Phsdo,  sub  init-  he  8ay«,  w;^*  rst  ahv^ 
it  nhm^M/ru  r  rwwfij.  But  w;^*  here  rcfera  not  to  the  caikse«  but  to  the  A 
lect;  not  to  blind  chance,  but  to  an  unaccountable  dispositioa  of 
cvdttapRxlueedby  a  particular  interposition  of  the  di?inity.  In  thia 
sense  the' word  is  used  not  onlj  by  phiioso^hert  but  onton^  |particaii]^<» 
ty  Demosthenes,  as  we  shall  see  bclaw. 

t  See  Tol  i.  p.  3^ 
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piihe  TesseT;  and  during  the  interrening  time,  c  h  a  p. 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Apollo,  it  ^^"^' 
was  not  lawful  to  inflict  any  capital  punishment 
Contrary  winds  protracted  the  ceremony  thirty 
days,  during  which  Socrates  lay  in  prison,  and  in 
fetters.  His  friends  daily  yisited  him,  repairing, 
at  the  dawn,  to  the  prison  gate,  and  impatiently 
waiting  till  it  opened.  The  conyersation  tumc^d 
on  the  same  subjects  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them ;  but  i^orded  not  that  pure  unmixed  pleasure 
which  they  usually  derived  from  the  company  of 
Socrates.  It  occasioned,  however,  nothing  of  that 
gloam  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  presence  of 
a  friend  under  sentence  of  death.  They  felt  a 
certain  pleasing  melancholy,  a  mixed  sensation  of 
sorrow  and  delight,  to  which  no  language  has  a6* 
signed  a  name."^ 

When  the  fatal  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Hei 
Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  the  Piraeus,  ^^^'^^ 
Crito,  the  most  confidential  of  the  disciples  of^"*^^ 
Socratett,  first  brought  the  melancholy  intelli"^ 


^  This  IB  admirably  described  by  Plato :  Axaa  «n;^j>4K  it/nnrof  n 
fiM  ir^tBot  ff-tf^w,  S4M  <r/(  4uAtif  ^fdO'tc  —  cro  rt  rut  iJhnf  ^vyxufo^nn  e/u«  tuu  t«c 
Avflrvs.     The  ibllowini^  circaiostaxiceB  are   ioimitable :   Ktu  sr«r«r  a 

PlMBdo*  viii.  c  ii.  Socrates  alone  felt  none  of  these  sensations;  but 
as  Montaigne,  who  had  seized  his  true  character^  says,  Et  q«i  ne 
reocmnoisae  en  luy,  non  senlement  de  la  fennet^  &  de  W  eonstanoe  (c'^toit 
•on  aaaiette  ordinaire  qae  celle  U)  mais  je  ne  s^ay  quel  contentment 
nottfeMi  &  one  sUegtesse  enjoutfeenses  |»opos  &  ftj^onsdemierea. 

f  Finding  Socrates  in  a  profinind  sleep,  he  reposed  bisiself  by  his  side 
tiU  be  awoke.    Plat.  ibid. 
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c  H  A  F.  gence ;  and,  moved,  by  the  near  danger  of  hia 
^^  renerated  friend,  ventured  to  {>ropo8e  a  clandestine 
escape,  sbewiog  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  his  keepers.    This  unmaidy  proposal, 
which  nothing  but  the  undistmguished  ardour  of 
friendship  could  excuse,  Socrates  answered  in  a 
Tein  of  pleasantry,  which  shewed  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  his  mind:   ^'  la  what  country,  O  Crito! 
can  I  escape  death  ?  where  shall  I  fly  to  elude  this 
Irrevocable  doom»  passed  on  all  humankind?" 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, but  his  affectionate  and  zealous  ad* 
mirer,    who  said,    *<  What  grieves  me  beyond 
measure  is,  that  such  a  man  should  perish  unjust- 
ly ;''  he  replied,  stroking  the  head  of  his  friend, 
^*  And  would  you  be  less  grieved,  O  Apollo- 
dorus !  were   I   deserving  of  death  *?"   When 
his  friends,  and  Crito  especially,  insisted,  ^  That 
it  wouM  be  no  less  ungenerous  than  imprudent,  in 
coaq;>liance  with  the  hasty  resolution  of  a  maKgnant 
or  misguided  multitude,  to  render  his  wife  a  widow, 
his  children  orphans,  his  disciples  for  ever  mise* 
rable  and  forlorn,  and  conjured  him,  by  every  thing 
sacred,  to  save  a  life  so  inestimably  precious;** 
Socrates  assumed  a  tone  more  serious,  recalled  the 
maxims  which  he  professed,  and  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  ever  inculcated,  ^  That  how  un- 
justly soever  we  were  treated,  it  could  never  be 
our  loterast  to  practise  injustice,  much  lew  to  retort 

«  XenopkSePlatibUl 


the  kyuriesmf  our  parents  or  our  country:  atidcHAF.. 
tbu3  teacb,  by  our  example^  disobedience  to  the  ,-^^^ 
lawB."  The  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  still 
more,  the  unaltered  composure  and  cheerful  sere- 
nity that  appeared  in  his  looks,  words,  and  a<y 
tions^,  silenced  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  dis- 
ciples. The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their  souls ; 
they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpressible  admiratioOy 
and  with  a  firm  purpose  to  see  their  master  earlier 
tbao  usual  on  the  fatal  morning. 

Haying  arriyed  at  the  prison-gate,  they  were  His  ii^ik- 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (so  the  l^Lt 
delicacy  of  Athens  styled  the  executioners  of  pub- ^^^^ 
lie  justice)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates,  and  *'*^'***^ 
announced  to  him  his  death  before  the  setting  of 
tJhe  sun.    They  had  not  waited  long,  when  they 
were  desired  to  enter.    They  found  Socrates  just 
relieved  from  the  weight  of  his  bonds,  attended  by 
bis  wife  Xantippe,  who  bore  in  her  arms  bis  infant 
son.    At  their  appearance^  she  exclaimed,  <<Alas! 
^aerates,  here  come  your  friends,  whom  you  for 
the  last  time  behold,  and  who  for  the  last  time 
behold  you !''    Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  desired 
some  one  to  conduct  her  home.    She  departed^ 
beating  her  breast,  and  lamenting  with  that  cla,* 
morous  soirow  natural  to  her  sexf  and  her  cha^ 
Tacter. 

7h«do,  KC.  til* 
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CHAP.   ,  Socrates,  meanwhile,  recliniiig  on  bis  canxh 
J^^j^  composedly,  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and  g&My 
His  con.   rubbing  the  part  which  had  been  galled  by  the 
w^h?  fetters,  remarked  the  wonderful  connection  be- 
diicipiei.  4|^een  what  men  call  pleasure,  and  its  opposite^ 
pain.    The  one  sensation,  he  observed,  (as  juat 
happened  to  his  leg  after  being  delivered  from 
ihe  smart  of  the  irons,)  was  generally  followed 
by  the  other.    Neither  of  them  could  long  exist 
apart ;  they  are  seldom  pure  and  unmixed :  and 
whoever  feels  the  one,  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
soon  feel  the  other.    '^I  think,  that  had  JEscp 
the  fabulist  made  this  reflection,  he  would  hare 
said,  that  the  Divinity,  desirous  to  reconcile  these 
opposite  natures,  but  finding  the  design  impracti- 
cable, had  at  least  joined  their  extremities;  for 
which  reason  pleasure  has  ever  since  dragged  paia 
after  it,  and  pain  pleasure." 
Why  be        'I'be  mention  of  .£sop  recalled  to  Cebes,  tbe 
^^w^S^  Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently  had 
|^^>      with  Euenus  of  Faros,  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet, 
nem^done  then  resident  in  Athens*.    The  poet  asked  Cebes, 
It  befinv.   «  y^y  jjjg  master,  who  had  never  before  addicted 
himself  to  poetry,  should,  since  his  confinement, 
have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  turned  into 
TOrse.  several  of  ^sop's  fables!''    The  Theban 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself  in 
this  particular,  and  to  acquire  such  infonnation  as 


.  *  The  following  nimtiye,  to  the  desth  of  Socnteg,  is  eatixelj  bor- 
rowed from  the  Fhado,  to  wbitk  it  is  th«efora  onneooMaiy  at  efttf 
noment  to  rtlcr* 


^^ 
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migM  satisfy  Euehus,  who,  he  assured  Socrates,  chap. 
wouldcertainly  repeat  hisquestion.  The  illustrious^  ^^^* 
sage,  whose  iuiixiitable  virtues  were  all  tinged,  or 
rather  brightened,  by  enthusiasm,  desired  Cebed 
to  tell  Euenus,  "  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
rival  him,  or  with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry,  (for 
A(U,  he  knew,  would  not  be  easy,)  that  he  had 
begun,  late  in  life,  this  new  pursuit    He  had  at* 
tempted  it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate, 
which  frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to 
cultivate  music.    He  had,  therefore,  first  applied 
to  philosophy,  thinking  that  the  greatest  music, 
but  since  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  try  likewise  the  popular  music, 
lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part  be  omitted,  which 
the  gods  had  enjoined  him.    For  this  reason,  he 
bad  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  whose  festival 
was  now  celebrating ;  and  not  being  himself  a  my- 
tbologist,  had  versified  such  fables  of  JEsop  as 
happened  most  readily  to  occur  to  his  memory. 
Xell  this  to  Euenus ;  bid  him  farewel ;  and  farther, 
tbat  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  follow  me ;  for  I  depart^ 
sia  it  is  likely,  to-day;  so  the  Athenians  have  or* 
deredit." 

The  last  words  introduced  an  important  con-Haopt* 
rersation  concerning  suicide,  and  the  immortality  cmi^' 
of  the  soul.    Socrates  maintained,  that  though  it  ^^  the 
was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die  than  to  live,  be-}JJ™^pJj^ 
cause  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  <k>ui. 
happier  in  a  future  than  in  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  for  him  to 
perish  by  his  own  hand^  or  even  to  lay  down  life 
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c  H  \  P.  wUbout  a  sufficieot  motite,  audi  as  that  whidb  iiH 
^^°^*  flueoced  himself,  a  respectful  submiasion  to  the. 
Iaw9  of  his  country.  This  interesting  discussion 
consumed  the  greatest  {rart  of  the  day*  Socrates 
encouraged  his  disciples  not  to  spare  his  opinions 
froAi  delicacy  to  his  present  situation.  .  Those  who 
were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to  persevere*  En^ 
twining  his  hand  in  the  long  hair  of  PhaedOf  <'  Theso 
beautiful  locks,  my  dear  Phaedo,  you  will  thbday 
cut  o& ;  but  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not 
again  allow  them  to  grow,  but  make  a  tow  (astho 
Argives  did  in  a  matter  of  infinitely  less  moment) 
never  to  resume  the  wonted  ornaments  of  my 
beauty,  until  I  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality." 
conoem-  "^^^  arguments  of  Socrates  convinced  and  con- 
iHwiai  9^  soled  his  disciples,  as  they  have  often  done  the 
the  duties  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeeding  times.  ^<  Ttiose 
tothede-  who  had  adomod  their  minds  with  temperanoet 
^^^^^^  justice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised  the  vain 
ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the  body,  could 
never  regret  their  separation  from  this  terrestrial 
companion.  And  now,"  continued  he,  in  the 
language  of  tragedy,  '<  the  destined  hour  sununons 
me  to  death ;  it  is  almost  time  to  bathe,  and  suvely 
it  will  be  better  that  I  myself,  before  I  drink  the 
poison,  should  perform  this  ceremony,  than  oc« 
casion  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am 
dead."     ''So  let  it  be,"    said  Crito;  but  first 

*  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  at  funerals  was  nentioiied 
above*  vol.  i.e.  vli.  p.  324*  where  the  transaction  of  the  Argivoi^  aUuded 
U>  in  the  iext^  is  related* 
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jnform  us,  Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  y oilr  plea*  c  h  a  pv 
wire,  respecting  your  children,  or  any  other  con-  ^^^' 
cemf  ^^  Nothing  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  I^"**"^""^ 
have  always  told  you:  by  consulting  your  own 
happiness,  you  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard 
to  my  children,  to  nie,  and  to  all  mankind ;  al« 
though  you  bind  not  yourselves  by  any  new  pro- 
mise. But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  virtue, 
which  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  explain,  you 
win  benefit  neither  my  children,  nor  any  with 
whom  you  live,  although  you  should  now  swear  to 
the  contrary."  ^  Crito  then  asked  him,  **  How 
he  chose  to  be  buried  ?"  *•  As  you  please,  pr^ 
Vided  I  don't  escape  you.''  Saying  this,  he  smiled^ 
adding,  that  as  to  his  hodyy  they  might  bury  it  as 
seemed  most  decent,  and  most  suitable  to  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  ao-nebathcH 
companied  only  by  Crito;  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
be  bad  bathed  and  dressed,  his  sons,  (one  grown 
up,  and  two  children,)  .together  with  his  female 
reUitions^,  were  admitted  to  him.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  disciples  near  sun-set,  for  he  tarried 
ioog  within.    Before  he  had  tim€  to  begin  any  new 


*  Tbe  o#MMj  yrnLUM  of  Plato.  Thia  expresBsion  seems  to  hav^ 
given  rise  to  the  alMurd  &ble,  that  Socrates  had  two  wires,  men- 
tioned  by  Piogenes  Laertius,  and  others ;  and  the  absurd  explication  of 
thatirregalarity,  **  that  the  Athenians,  after  the  pestilence,  had  allowed 
polygamy,  at  iMft  biga»y^  t»  repair  the  raragea  of  tlv^t  dreadful  ma- 
lady.*» 
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CRAP,  subject,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  and 
?^^*    standing   near  Socrates,  **  I   cannot,"   said  be, 
is  addn^.  "  accuse  you,  O  Socrates !  of  the  rage  and  exc- 
^Mn^r  crations  too  often  vented  against  me  by  those  here 
of  death,  confined,  to   whom,   by   command  of  the    ma- 
gistrates, I  announce  that  it  is  time  to  drink  the 
poison.    Your  fortitude,  mildness,  and  generosity, 
exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  witnessed ;  even  now  I 
know  you  pardon  me,  since  I  act  by  compulsion ; 
and  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my 
message,  ferewel,  and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much 
•   patience  as  possible/'    At  these  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  death,  dia- 
solred  in  tears,  and,  turning  from  Socrates,  went 
out.    The  latter  following  him  with  his  eye,  re* 
plied,  *'  and  you  also  farewel ;  as  to  me,  I  shall 
obey  your  instructions.'^     Then  looking  at  his 
disciples,  *'  How  truly  polite,"  said  he,  **  is  l&c 
man  ^!  During  my  confinement,  he  often  visited 
and  conversed  with  me ;  and  now,  how  generously 
does  he  lament  my  death !  But  let  the  poison  be 
brought  that  we  may  obey  his  orders.'^ 

Crito  then  said,  *<  Still,  O  Socrates !  there  is 

venation  time;  the  sun  still  brightens  the  tops  of  the  moun- 

d^fnSng  tains.    Many  have  I  known,  who  have  drank  the 

^P®*    poison  late  in  the  night,  after  a  luxurious  supper 

and  generous  wines,  and  lastly,  after  enjoying  the 

embraces  of  those  of  whom  they  were  enamouredf. 

•  'O  AfBpMrocy  th*  term  for  the  executioner. 
«n  extraordinary  picture  of  of  Athenian  Biiuiert! 
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But  hasten  not;  it  is  yet  time."  "  With  goodCHAP. ' 
reason/'  said  Socrates,  "  these  persons  did  what  ^^^^' 
you  say,  because  they  believe  thereby  to  be  gainers; 
and  with  good  reason  I  shall  act  otherwise,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  I  should  gain  nothing  but  ri- 
dicule by  an  over*anxious  solicitude  for  life,  when 
it  is  just  ready  to  leave  me.''  Crito  then  made 
a  sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  the  latter  went  out  to 
grind  the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  was 
to  administer  it.  Socrates  perceiving  his  arrival, 
"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  for  you  are  experienced 
in  such  matters,  what  have  I  to  do  ?"  **  Nothing 
farther  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment  till  your 
limbs  feel  heavy ;  then  repose  yourself  on  the 
couch."  Socrates  then  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  at  him  with  ineffable  serenity,  <'  Say^HUprtyer 
as  to  this  beverage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any  part 
ofit  in  libation?"  The  other  replied,  "  There  is 
no  more  than  what  is  proper  to  drink."  "  But  it 
is  proper,^^  rejoined  Socrates,  **  and  necessary,  if 
we  would  perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods, 
that  our  passage  hence  may  be  fortunate."  So 
saying,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  drank 
the  poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Min* 
gling  gentleness  with  authority,  he  stilled  the  noisy 
lamentations  of  his  friends  saying,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  such  unmanly  complaints,  he  had  before 
dismissed  the  women.  As  the  poison  began  to 
gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face^  and  said  to 
Crito,  <<  We  owe  a  cock  to  u£sculapiu3 ;  let  this  sa^ 
crifice  be  carefully  performed."  Crito  asked,  if  he 
Vol.  IIL  139 
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c  B  A  ?.  httd  ap  J  tbisg  further  to  commaod  7  But  be  made  mi 

W^I^  reply.    A  little  after^  be  was  in  agony-^rito  sliut 

bis  eyes*    I'bus  died  Socrates ;  whom,  his  di9ck 

pies  declared,  they  could  never  cease  to  reoieniher, 

nor  remembering,  cease  to  admire.     **  If  any 

m^n,"  says  Xenophon  inimitably,  '^  if  any  man^ 

1^  lover  of  virtiie,  ever  found  a  more  profitable 

(xunpanion  than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  tbo 

bappiest  of  human  jsind^.*' 

'^^^^     The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no* 

t^.of^  where  more  uniform  than  in  the  history  of  Athens^ 

The  deictitious  resentnpentexfited  against  Socrates 

by  such  improbable  calumnies,  a^  f  ven  thpse  nbo 

were  the  readiest  to  receive  and  to  disseminate* 

could  never  seriously  believe^  extended  itself  with^ 

rapidity  to  bis  numerous  friends  and  adherent^ 

But  fortunately  for  the  interest  of  letters  aiyl  hu* 

manity,    the  endemic    contagion  was   confined 

within  the  Athenian    frontiers.     Pla1[o,    Antisr 

tbenes,  JEscbines,  Gritobulus,  and  other  Athenians^ 

wisely  eluded  a  stprm  wbicb  they  bad  not  stresgth 

to  resist.    Some  took  refuge  ia^  Thebes  with  their 

fellow-disciplef»   Simmia%   Cebes,  and  Phi9doBir 

daa ;  others  found  protection  in  ]M(egara  through 

The  Aifae*  l^wcjid  ajpd  Terpsf on.    This  persecution  of  pbilo> 

"^"*I^  sophy,   howfverji   was  accidental  and  transirat. 

Imoar     Min^^d  i|entiments,  of  pity,  shame^  and  resent^ 

nmr^    ine«lt  sQop  gave  a  pew  dir^ion  to  the  popular 

apon^tcs. 


•  lSitofpeak»wHb  cqml  ftelins^  ornlliere»a»ikiai.    i;^Kfi» 


hty,  wbleb  h^jed  wftb  more  d^rtteiiTci,  yet  htc  A  a  r. 
juster  cnifelly,  against  the  atcusiers  and  judges  of  J^^V 
Sotirtites^.  Many  wete  driten  into  etile;  many 
Weib  pM  t6  death ;  aeyeral  perished  hi  dei^air,  by 
their  ofwn  hands.  The  illustrious  sage  was  honour^ 
ed  by  signal  monuments  of  public  admirationf; 
bis  fame^  like  the  hardy  oak,  derired  encreasiojg 
Mr^Agth  from  yearst ;  till  the  superstition  of  the 
Athenians  at  length  worshipped  as  a  god|l,  him 
whom  their  injustice  had  condemned  as  a  crinn* 
tai. 

The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours  otp^  ^^ 
Socrates  all  conspired  to  animate  the  auction,  anddiidpifi. 
to  increase  the  teal^  of  his  disciples.  Their  nun^* 
her  had  been  great  ill  his  lifetime:  it  became 
greater  after  his  death ;  since  those  who  followed, 
and  those  who  rejected  his  doctrines,  alike  Myted 
themseWes  Socratic  philosophers*  His  name  wat 
thus  adopted  and  prophaned  by  many  seicts,  who, 
while  they  differed  widely  frodti  each  other,  uni^- 
Tersally  changed,  exaggerated,  or  perverted  the 
tenets  of  their  common  niasten  Among  the  genu- 
ine followers  of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  as  will  ap« 
pear  hereafter,  unquestionably  merits  the  first 
place.  Plato  comes  next,  yet  separated  by  a  long 
ittteryal*    In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Cebes 

*  Flatareh.  de  Invid.  p.  53S. 

f  Stfttuesy  ftlurs,  eiren  a  chapd,  called  Socmteloa.  Vide  Diogen.  Uk 
Socrat 

i  Creielt  «ceiilto»  y^Hut  atbor,  mo 
ramalltfcriU  Hobaoi. 

Q  brratherasademi-godj  bttttlieb(wtodjtfteawieatewotyeiy<ieetifai»» 
1/  aaoertained,  though  Iha  it  attempted  liy  Arriai^  19  li9cdit#AlMM4 
I  IT.  p.  86. 
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rj  11 A  P.  the  Thebanj  iEachines,  Crito,  and  Simoo^  AU^ 
y^^^^^  iiians.    The  table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been  tranar 
^^^bet.      mitted  to  modern  times,  contains  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  picture  of  human  life,  delineated  wiUi. 
accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illuminated  by  the, 
JEMiiiaes.  splendour  of  sentiment.  Three  remaining  dialoi^es 
of  ^scbines  breathe  the  same  sublime  spirit,  and 
abound  in  resistless  persuasions  to  virtue :  "  That 
happiness  is  attained,  not  by  gratifying,  but  by 
moderating  the  passions;  that  he  alone  is  rich  and 
powerful,  whose  faculties  exceed  his  desires;  that 
rirtue  is  true  wisdom,  and  being  attended  with  the 
only  secure  happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
present  li^-onust,  according  to  the  unalterable 
laws  of  Proyidence,  be  crowned  with  immortal  fe- 
licity hereafter. 
The^iio.     The  remains  of  Cebes  and  JEschines,  and  far 
wboDiii.  more,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,   the  copious 
eSThii^^'  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  may  enable  us  to 
opinkNM.  discriminate  the  modest  philosophy  of  Socrates 
from  that  of  the  arrogant  dogmatists  who  misrepre- 
sented or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The  establish^ 
ment  of  the  various  sects  belongs  not  to  the  period 
of  history  now  under  our  review.  But  the  founda* 
tion  of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had  been  laid 
in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  by  the  philosophers 
g^"^  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Socrates.    Of  these^ 
^^n^  the  most  distinguished  were  Euclid  of  Megara; 
'Phaedoof  Elis,  Aristippusof  Cyren^,  Antisthenes  oj^ 
Athens.  The  two  first  restored  the  captious  logic  of 
the  sophists*;  Aridtippus  embraced  their  liceo* 

f  See  aboT^  tol.  L  c  xiiL  p.  13& 
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iidiis  monlity.  Whflc  the  scboob  of  Elis  andcH  apj^ 
Me^ara  studied  to  confound  the  understandings  ^^^^,,^^ 
.that  of  Cyrene  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
Antisthenes  set  himself  to  oppose  these  pernicious 
sects,  derldinjT  the  refined  subtleties  of  the  scep- 
tics, and  disdaining  the  mean  pleasures  of  the  Epn 
cureans*.  To  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  duty 
to  interest,  and  virtue  to  pleasure,  were  the  great 
lessons  of  Antistbenes.  Yet  this  sublime  philoso- 
phy he  carried  to  extraTagancef,  affecting  not 
only  to  moderate  and  govern,  but  to  silence  and 
extirpate  the  passions,  and  declared  bodily  plea- 
sure, not  only  unworthy  of  pursuit,  but  a  thing 
Carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  of  evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life 
deceived  not  the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The 
sage  could  discern,  that  no  small  share  of  spiritual 
pride  lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antis- 
thenes. 

While  philosophy,  true  or  false,  thus  fliourished  J^*g^ 
in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  over  theft*  diw. 

imitative  arts,  which  continued,   during  half  ari^i^^ 

I 

*  I  •ntielpate  these  names.  The  tcepticitm  of  Pyrrhot  u  will  be 
e^cpUined  henetfter,  arote  from  the  quibbling  sophinDs  of  the  ichools 
of  Elis  snd  Megani.  EpicuruM,  hwinfc  adopted  and  refined  the  selfish 
philosophy  of  ArUtippus,  bad  the  honour  of  distingaisbing  by  bis  name^ 
the  Epkvrean  sect 

t  His  follower  Diogeses,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  pushed 
this  extravagance  still  farther.  They  both  taught  in  the  suburb  of 
Athens  called  the  CynotargeMf  from  which  they  and  their  disciplea 
were  called  Cfgnict*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  ex- 
plained, how  the  Cynical  phiUtwphg  gave  rise  to  Stvidwrn^  so  called,  be- 
cMise  Zeno  and  his  followers  lattght-«t  Athens  in  the  "  Stta  pceik^*^ 
Hie  pAiBtcA  portico. 
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ctLKr.derAxiry  of  pe^ivifil  wArs  atidreroltttiWii,tol* 
*^»v.  cultivated  #ith  equal  assiduity  and  success.  Thift 
JLC^  rtost  distinguislfed  scfaoT«r  of  Phidias  >rfei*  Alcf- 
-^  ineneH  of  Athehs,  and  A^ortcrit\is  bf  the  Me  df 
Piros.  They  contended  fof  the  prJze  of  sculpttirft 
hi  Iheiir  rtspectire  figures  of  Venus ;  and  the  Athei 
nian^,  it  is  siAd,  too  partially  decided  in  favour  of 
^!r  countt-ymah.  Agoratritus,  unwilling  thiit 
his  statue  shbtild  fiemiin  in  a  site  where  it  had  met 
With  so  little  justice,  sold  It  to  the  borou^  of 
Rhartmus.  There  it  was  foebetd  with  admiratioti^ 
ahd  soon  passed  fbr  a  production  of  Phidias*  hitnh 
s^lt  The  sculptor  Ctteselaus  excelled  in  hetaes. 
lie  cbose-noble  subjects  and  still  farthek-ennobleii 
Ifcetn  by  his  artf.  His  contertiporary  Patrocleff 
distinguished  him^If  by  his  statues  of  Olympld 
Victors,  dnd  particularly  of  celebrated  wresltert. 
Assisted  by  Canachus,  he  made  the  gre£itest  woilc 
mentioned  during  the  period  now  under  otir  t^ 
view,  thirty-one  figures  of  bronze,  represetiting 
the  respective  lionimandeta  of  the  seve^-al  cittei  or 
rtpuMics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Lydikttdef 
obtained  the  memorable  victory  of  iEgos  Pcrt^* 
mos.  They  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  Adh 
pbian  Apollo,  together  with  the  statue  of  LysanfMr 
himself,  crowned  by  Neptutie.  Inferior  artiatst 
were  employed  to  copy  the  statUM  of  variow  di- 
Tinhies,  dedicated  at  the  same  time,  Mtf  ih  iSm 
tame  place,  by  the  Lacediemonian  conqueror.  '  1. 

•  Via*  SWd.  &  Heg}^B.  toe.  P«if(y«r.  f  Plin.  L  xxir* 

^  Seet]ieirnaiiietmP«isaii.Lx.p.635«8cieq^*  •:•  -  %  ^ 


'  't  iWtesn  not  hofFever  that,  dwing  the  Pela-c  i)  4  ?* 
ponaesian  war,  any  ne^  style  was  attempted  either  ^^^^'' 
io  sculpture  or  painting.  The  artists  of  thal^nu^ 
period  contented  tbemielves  with  walking  in  th^^'*^- 
faptsteps  of  their  great  predecessors.  The  sam^ 
Qhservation  applies  to  music  and  poetry ;  but  elo- 
<{ueace,  on  the  contrary,  received  a  new  fornUi^ 
and  flourishing  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and, 
the  contentioqa  of  active  life,  produced  that  con« 
^is^^rs^pid^  apd  manly  character  of  CQ;npositioi\ 
which  thenceforth  distinguished  the  Attic  writers4 
The  works  of  Hojner,  gopbooles,  and  Pindar^ 
left  few  laurels  to  be  gained  by  tb^ir  sucessors.  I^ 
was  impossible  to  e:xFcel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival 
tbein.  Great  gepjius  was  required  to  start,  with* 
out  disgrace,  in  a  career  where  such  candidates  ha4 
riixi.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  can  rarely 
stoop  to  imitation ;  and.  the  first  poetical  prizes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  aoim^r 
tion  and  vigour  of  their  owa  powers,  naturally 
directed  then^  to  objects  which  possessed  the  cl^rn^ 
of  E^velty,  and  promised  the  hope  of  pce-emia^sce? 

Eveqi  ijD  prosaic  composition  tl^e  merit  and  fag^c;  PHBeiiMi 
<^  Her94oti|8  and  penpocritus*  (not  to  mention  "»*«"« 
iliithpnf  ^ppooiq  ancient)  o(f>Qsed  Tery  formidable  ^s 

period. 

"^-^  IfMfa/B  video  vWum  etio  noiiBidlit  PluloMit  k  DemoeriU  tettl^ 
m^,  .fUi^ifi^t  a.  venfi^  tamjHs  q«o4  imsitMiim  ftrakur  &  cl>i:ii>iiiwf 
vcrborum  himinibus  atatur,  potiiu  poema  putandum,  quim  comicorum 
[^tanmif  Cioerv  ad  M*  Brutoqii  Orator,  c  xx.  See  also  de  Orator, 
i  i  c.  x^.  It  is  impossiblt  to  read  Lucretiiia,  without  faneyiBi^,  \f  we 
recollect  Cicero'a  criticisms  on  Oemocritiu,  that  wt  art  peruah^the 
I«ir  lo«t  woilcs  of  that  jmt  pl^tloao^her. 
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CHAP,  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  their  successors.    In 
^^^^-   a  work  no  less  splendid  than  important,  the  father 
Character  of  profane  history  had  deduced  the  transactions 
^"•m"  between  the   Greeks  and  Barbarians,  from  the 
uihuto-  earliest  accounts  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian 
war;  a  work  including  the  history  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  comprehending  the  greatest  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  the  ancient  world.    This  extensive 
subject  was  treated  with  order  and  dignity.    The 
episodes  were  ingeniously   interwoven  with  the 
principal  action.    The  various  parts  of  the  nar* 
rative  were  so  skilfully  combined,  that  they  mutual^ 
ly  reflected  light  on  each  other.    Geography,  man* 
ners,  religion,  laws,  and  arts,  entered  into  the  plan 
of  his  work ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
of  historians  agrees  more  nearly,  as  to  the  design 
and  form  of  his  undertaking,  with  the  enlightened 
writers  of  the  present  century,  than  any  historical 
author  in  the  long  series  of  inten^ening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind; 
natural,  flowing,  persuasive  ;  lofty  on  great  oc- 
tasions^^y  affecting  in  scenes  of  distressf,  per* 
spicuous  in  narration,  animated  in  description. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in* 
deed,  of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  affected  to  call 
them,  subsequent  experience  has  proved  the  reality ; 

*  Lon^os  cites  u  9n  example  of  the  foblime,  Herodot  1>  tILcU* 
The  whole  expedition  of  Xenici  is  written  with  an  eleration  beooaiiiif 
the  subject. 

I  Set  the  sfiecting  story  of  AdnsUisy  L  L  e.  xxxr. 


ihQdetn  diacoveriei  and  voyages  seetniiijg^  purpose^  chap. 
ly  directed  to  Tindieate  the  fame  of  a  writer,  whom  .^^^\ 
Cicero*  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of  Priaee  «f 
Historians.    Of  other  wondrous  tales  which  he 
relates,  his  own  discernment  shewed  him  the  fu-^ 
tility,     Whateyer  is  contrary  to  the  anal<^gy  of 
nature,  he  rejects  with  scorn^  He  speaks  with  cbnr 
tempt  of  the  jEgepodes,  and  of  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspi,  and  of  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  fie*' 
tions  which  hare  been  adopted,  however,  by  somtf 
credulous  writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
But  Herodotus  thought  it  his  business  to  related 
what  he  had  heard,  not  his  bounden  duty  to  believe 
what  be  relatedf.    Having  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  the  £ast,  he  recounts,  with  fidelity,  the  re-f 
ports  current  in  those  remote  countries.    And  hii^ 
mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an  eitensivtf 
view  of  men  and  manner^,  he  had  learned  to  set 
limits  to  his  disbelief,  as  well  as  to  bis  credulity- 
Yet  it  roust  not  be  dissembled  that  the  fabulous 
traditions,  in  which  he  too  much  abounds,  give 
the  air  of  romance  to  his  history.    Though  faniK 
ing,  comparatively,  but  a  small  part  of  the  worky 
they  assumed  magnitude  and  importance,  wbeni|[>^ 
ridiously  detached  from  itj.    It  thus  seems  as  if' 

*  L.  ii.  de  Orat<M^ 
f  E>#  ib  f^iix*  hrym  *d  k9)>fjmttf  nA^B^  yipimu  wtn0*tHri  pm0* 

flerodot.  L  Tii.  e.  cUL  p.  433. 

♦  the  leiwoaelies  whkh  luveiud  (B^yr*  ^d  «*  Fl«t«k 
(in  hk  tieadM  oitiUed  tlw  aatiffRtjr  of  HMcbtiM)  fliakes  i»  thit 
great  litstoriM,  m  M\y  mmmd  bf  JUdu*  Manutiiu^  Comm. 
riif»  and  Stepfatnus*     Platareh,    loraootb^   wm    tiaiM   tiiftt  M» 
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CHAP,  this  moBt  iDstruclive  author  bad  written  with  a  view 
^^'^'  rather  to  amuse  the  fancy,  than  to  infonn  the  un- 


derstanding. The  lively  graces  of  his  diction 
tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  His  mode  of 
composition  may  be  regarded  as  the  intermediate 
shade  between  epic  poetry  and  history.  Neither 
bold,  nor  vehement,  nor  magnificent,  the  general 
character  of  his  style  is  natural,  copious,  aiid  flow- 
ing^ ;  and  his  manner  throughout  bi-eathes  the  soft- 
ness of  Ionia,  rather  than  the  active  contentions  of 
Athens. 
^Sidtf.  '"  *^^^  '^S^*  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  own. 
At  the  Olympic  gam^s  he  had  read  his  work  with 
universal  applause.  Thucydides>  then  a  youths 
wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder  and  emulatioirf. 
His  father  was  complimented  on  the  generous  ar- 


emmtiTinen  mtde  so  bad  a  ^pxrt  in  llie  bistoiy  of  HerodoHat 
Tbe  criticitm  of  Dionysiui  of  HalicarnaMus,  a  writer  of  more  tasle 
and  discemmeot  tlian  Plutarch,  does  ample  justice  to  the  father  of 
history. 

•  *  Aristotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  L  iii.  c.  is*  distinguislies  two  kinds 
of  style :  the  continuous  and  the  periodic.  **  The  former  flows  on 
without  intemiption,  untU  the  sense  is  complete.  The  latter  is 
divided,  by  stops,  into  due  proportions  of  duration,  which  are 
easily  Wt  by  the  ear,  and  measured  by  the  mmd.  The  (bmier 
style  is  tiresome,  because  in  every  thing  men  delight  to  see  the 
end;  even  racers,  when  they  pass  the  goa1»  are  quickly  out  of 
breath.  Herodotus  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  tbe  con* 
titnioas  stgrle.  In  his  time  scarcely  any  other  was  in  use »  but  it 
Is  now  entirely  Uid  aside."— So  far  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather 
ttnjust  to  Berodotus,  since  many  parts  of  hb  work  ut  sufficiently 
adotned  by  periods,  although  the  kwse  atyle  in  general  prevails.  But 
•the  partiality  of  his  coontryman  DiofiysiuB  coinpletely  avengea  the 
VMngs  of  Herodotus. 
t  8«idfkt,  FboUiis^  Marcdlinoi.  . 
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dour  of  a  eon,  whose  early  inquietude  at  anoiher^scn  a  p. 
fame  announced  a  character  formed  for  great  dc-  ^^^^^* 
signs  and  illustrious  exertions.  But  Herodotus  had 
preoccupied  the  subjects  best  adapted  to  historical 
composition ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  cooHnence- 
ment  of  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years, 
that  Thucydides,  amidst  the  dangers  which  threat* 
ened  his  country,  rejoiced  in  a  thenie  worthy  to 
exercise  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole  yigour 
of  an  historian*  From  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate  actor,  he 
judged  that  it  would  be  the  greatest,  the  most  ot>- 
stinate,  and  most  important  that  had  ever  been  car- 
ried on.  He  began  therefore  to  collect,  and  ti'easupe 
up,  such  materials  as  were  necessary  for  describing 
it ;  in  the  selection,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution 
of  which,  he  afterwards  discovered  an  evident  pur- 
pose to  rival  and  surpass  Herodotus.  Too  much 
indulgence  for  fiction  bad  disgraced  the  narrative 
of  the  latter:  Thucydides  professed  to  be  ani- 
mated purely  by  the  love  of  truth.  "  His  rela- 
tion was  not  intended  to  delight  the  ears  of  an 
Olympic  audience;  by  a  faithful  account  of  the  past, 
he  hoped  to  assist  his  readers  in  forming  right  con^ 
jectures  of  the  future.  While  human  nature  renaain- 
edthe  same,his  work  would  have  its  use,  being  built 
on  such  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlasting  pos- 
session, not  a  contentious  instrument  of  temporary 
applause*.'*  The  execution  corresponded  with 
this  noble  design.    In  bis  introductory  discount 

*  Thucydid.  in  proenw 
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G  H  A  p.bd  roos  OTer  tlie  fabulous  agea  of  Greeee,  carefulljr 
^^^\  separating  the  ore  from  the  dross.  In  speaking  of 
Tbrac6|  be  touches  with  proper  brevity,  on  the  fable 
of  Tereus  aqd  Progne^ ;  and  in  describing  Sicily, 
glances  at  the  Cyclops  and  Lestrigons.  fiut  he  re« 
oedes^  as  it  were,  with  disgust,  from  such  noonstrous 
phantoms,  andiaamediately  returns  to  the  main  pur- 
pose ^f  his  narrative.  In  order  to  render  it  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  times,  he  professes  to  relate  not  only 
what  was  done,  but  what  was  said,  by  insertiag  sueb 
sp^echesof  statesmenand  generalsas  be  bad  himself 
beard,  av  as  had  been  ra{>orted  to  him  by  others. 
This  yaluftble  part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  aU 
Allure  historians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
itiscfpline  on  the  one  band,  and  tbe  corruption  of 
nanners  oq  tbe  other,  rendered  such  iy[>eecbe8  svt- 
perfluoiis.  £)Ioqueaceonc3e  aervedas  an  incentiveto 
«oiupfi^,  ernd  an  instrument  of  goTemment  But  the 
ikne  W4is  to^arrive,  when  tbe  deadgprinciples  of  fear 
and  interest  ahonld  alone  predooiinate.  In  most 
oountrfes)OfJE!urope,despotism^has'renderedpublic 
assemblies  a  dramatic  representation ;  and  in  the 
few  where  ^men  are  not  easlaT^d  b^  a  master,  tbey 
Me  the  slaves  of  senseless  passion  and  sordid  inter- 
est ;  of  pride^  of  avarice,  and  of  iaction. 
compari-  Thucydides,  doubtless,  bad  bis  jnodel  in  the 
^^'  sbori  and  'oblique  speeches  of  Jlerodotus ;  but  in 
tiipm.  4||28  partioolar  he  jnuistJbe  acknowledged  hr  to  sur- 
(|ms6  lus'patterji,  |n  the  distribution  of  bis  subjectj 
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honrer^,  lie  fell  ibort  of  that  ^nrriter.  Thuc>  dideOt  c  h  a  p^ 
afipiriog  at  extraordinary  eccuracy,  divides  hi3j^^J]^ 
work  by  summers  and  winters,  relating  apart  the 
events  comprehended  in  each  period  of  sk  a]onth& 
But  this  space  of  tune  is  jconimonly  too  short  for 
events  deserving  jlhe  notice  pf  idstory^  to  Ve  be<- 
guo»  carried  on,  and  completed.  His  narrative^ 
therefore,  is  continually  broken  and  interrupted  t 
curiosity  is  raised  without  beir^  satisfied,  and  the 
reader  is  transported  hastily  and  without  prepatar 
iion,  fron  Athens  .to  Cbrcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  ibe^xoast  of  Asia  to  Sicily*  Tbucy*- 
^des  follows  the  4Mrder  of  time;  Herodotus,  the 
connection  of  events;  in  the  language  of  a^reat 
critic,  the  skill  and  taste  of  Herodotus  bavereduced 
a  very  complicated^rgument  ioto^x^ie  harmonious 
whole ;  IbefMreposterQusindusiry  of  Thucydidesh» 
divided  a  pery  simple  sulgect  into  many  detached 
parts  and  scattered  iimhs  of  history*  which  it  iscUf- 
£oult  againloxeduce  into  one  regular  body  *.  The 
Mme  critic  observe^  that  Herodotus'  history  wA 
only  {peesesses  more  art  than  .varletj^  but  disp^yfi 
mote  gaie^  and  i^pdandoun  A  .settled  gloom 
4oabtleM,  hangs  oFor  iU»  ereots  of  the  Ptloponne- 
'siaa  war :  yet  wbat  is.the  history  of  all  wacs,  but^ 
desoiiptMo  of  tcrimes  and  calamities?.  The  austei^d 
gravity  i^Tbucydides  admirabi^.conespQnds.with 
'his  sulgeot.  IBis  ms^est^'*  is  worthy  of  Athens,  wbc« 
jhe  tc^ommanded  a  thousand  trila^tary  republic^. 
His  eonpise,  inervorus  and  len^etic  stjle>  Iw 

*  Dionjn.  Hallcanu  de  Herodot  fc  Thucydid. 
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CHAP  abrupt  brevity,  and  elaborate  plainness,  admirably 

^J^^^^  represent  the  contentions  of  actire  life,  and  the 

tumult  of  democratical  assemblies.    Demosthenes^ 

whom  Dionysius  himself  extols  above  all  orators, 

transcribed  eight  times,  not  the  luminous  narration, 

ibe  elegant  flowing  smoothness  of  Herodotus,  but 

the  sententious,  harsh,  and  often  obscure  annals  of 

Thucydides*. 

Transition-    Thucydides  left  his    work  unfinished  in  the 

litary       tweuty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  was 

tSSHf    continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  the  revo- 

^^^    lutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty-«ight 

years  to  the  battle  of  Mantinaea  ;  a  work  which 

enables  us  to  pursue  the  important  series  of  Gre« 

cian  history. 

To  a  reader  accustomed  to  contemplate  theuni^ 
form  and  consistent  operations  of  modern  policy, 
it  must  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  two  years  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spartan  general,  the 
same  turbulent  form  of  government  should  have 
l)een  re-established  with  new  splendour,  by  the  ap- 
probation, and  even  the  assistance,  of  a  Spartan 
king.  The  reasons  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter  may  lessen,  but  cannot  altogether  remove, 
his  surprise ;  and,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend 
the  causes  of  this  event,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
not  only  the  internal  factions  which  distracted  the 
councils  of  Sparta,  but  the  external  objects  of  am- 
bition or  revenge  which  solicited  and  employed 
her  arms. 

*  Dionys.  Balkanu  4o  B«t9dot  h  Thnqrdiic 
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While  the  fortune  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  still  chap, 

XXIV 

bung  in  doubtful  suspense,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  .^^^^s,,^ 
of  Elis  often  testified  an  inclination  to  preserve  an  The 
loofiensive  neutrality,  that  they  might  apply,  with  cur  tu 
undivided  attention,  to  their  happy  rural  labours,  .^  ^ 
to  the  administration  of  the  Olympian  festival,  and  ^p*'*^ 
to  the  indispensable  worship  of  those  gods  and 
heroes  to  whom  their  territory  was  peculiarly  con- 
secrated.   The  continual  solicitation  of  Sparta^ 
and  the  unprovoked  violence  of  Athens,  defer* 
mined  the  Elians  to  declare  for  the  former  repub- 
lic ;  but  of  all  the   Spartan  allies  they  were  the. 
most  lukewarm  and  indifferent.   In  time  of  action 
their  assistance  was  languid  and  ineffectual,  and 
when  the  regular  return  of  the  Olympic  solemnity 
susplended  the  course  of  hostilities,  they  shewed 
little  partiality  or  respect  for  their  powerful  con- 
federates, whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  contemplative  tranquillity.     This  omission 
of  duty  was  followed  by  the  actual  transgression 
of  the  Ellians.  In  conjunction  with  the  Mantinaeans 
aod  Argives,  they  deserted  the  alliance  of  Sparta; 
defended  themselves  by  arms  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  that  republic;  and  excluded  its  member^ 
{rom  consulting  the  oracle,  and  from  partaking  of 
the  games  and  sacrifices  celebrated  at  Olympia"^. 
These  injuries  escaped  with  impunity,  until  the  suc- 
eeaeful  issue  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  disposed 
the  S]^rtans  to  feel  with  sensibility,  and  enabled 
them  severely  to  chastise  every  insult  that  had  been 

;^  lliiicydid.  L  r* 
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CHAP,  offered  them  during  the  less  prosperous  curreDtof 
y,^,,,^,^  their  fortune. 

The  spaiv     While  Pausanias  and  Lysander  settled  the  alTain 
▼ade  EUfc  of  Athens  and  of  Asia,  Agis,  the  most  warlike  of 
xcil?  2.    t^^ir  princes,  levied  a  powerful  army,  to  inflict  a 
A.  c.  403.  late,  but  terrible  vengeance,  on  the  Elians.    That 
he  might  attack  the  enemy  unprepared,  he  led  his 
forces   through   the    countries  of  Argolis    and 
Achaia,  entering  the  Elian  territory  by  the  Vay  of 
Larissa,  and  intending  to  march  by  the  shortest 
road  to  the  devoted  capital.    But  he  had  scarcely* 
passed  the  river  Larissus,  which  gives  name  to  the 
town,  and  separates  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Ells 
and  Achaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonished, 
by  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain 
from  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaveif.    Into  such  a  me- 
nace, at  least,  this  terrible  phaenomenon  was  inter-* 
preted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan  King,  who 
immediately  repassed  the  river,  and,  returning 
home,  disbanded  his  army.    But  the  hostility  of 
the    Spartans   was  restrained,  not  extinguished. 
Having  ofiered  due  supplications  and  sacrifices 
to  sanctify  their  impious  invasion,  the  ephori,  next 
year,  commanded  Agis  again  to  levy  troops,  and 
to  enter  the  Elian  territory.    No  unfavourable 
sign  checked  the  progress  of  his  arms.    During 
two  summers  and  autumns,  the  country  was  deso- 
lated ;  the  villages  burned  or  demolished  ;  tbeir 
inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  sacred  edi- 
iices  were  despoiled  of  their  most  valued  oma* 
ments ;  the  porticos^  gymnasia>  and  temples^  which 
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adorned  the  city  of  Jupher,  were  many  of  them  chap. 
]|:educed  to  ruins.  S^ 

Tile  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt, 

nor  exclusively  enjoyed  the  profits  of  this  cruel 

devastation.    The  Elian  invasion  furnished  a  rich 

^harvest  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and  other 

communities  of  Peloponnesus,   whose  rapacious 

lust  was  enflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom  of  a  coun* 

try  which  had  long  been  protected  by  reli^on 

against  the  ravages  of  war.    TV  hen  the  principal 

property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed  or  plundered^ 

the  Spartans  at  length  granted  them  a  peace,  on 

condition  that  they  surrendered  their  fleet,  acknow* 

ledged  the  independence  of  the  inferior  towns  and 

villages,  which  were  scattered  along  the  delightfdl 

banks  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Alpheus,  and  model-* 

led  their  internal  government  according  to  tbd 

plan  prescribed  by  their  conquerors^. 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engrossi^hc  Spr- 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans;  nor  did  the  punish- the Mesae* 
ment  of  that  unfortunate  republic  divert  them^ll^.  ^ 
from  sterner  pmrposes  of  revenge.  The  Messenian^  ^l^l' 
Were  not  their  accidental  and  temporary,  but  their  ^-  ^^^* 
natural  and  inveterate  fees ;  and  might  justly  ex* 
pect  to  feel  the  unhappy  consequencee  of  their 
triumph.    After  the  destruction  of  Messen^,  and 
the  long  wanderings  and  misery  of  its  persecuted 
citizens,  the  town  of  Naupactus,  situate  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthiaii  gulph,  furrfished 
a  safe  retreat  to  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient 

•  Xmiopli.He11ak  L  liL  c.  %    Diod«r.  Lsir.p.  404. 
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c  H  A  P.  community ;  which,  flourifihing  under  the  protec- 
^'^^'  tion  of  Athens,  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and 
planted  a  considerable  colony  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cephalenia.    We  have  already  described 
the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Messenians,  who 
were  the  most  active,  zealous,  and,  according  to 
their  ability,  the  most  useful  allies  of  Athens  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    But  their  assistance  (and 
assistance  far  more  powerful  than  theirs)  proved 
ineffectual;  and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  were  to  suffer  a  severe  punishment  for  their 
recent  as  well  as  ancient  injuries.    The  resent* 
ment  of  Sparta  drove  them  from  Naupactus  and 
Cephalenia.    The  greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily, 
above  three  thousand  sailed  to  Cyrenaica ;  the  only 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaeippnian  powfer*^. 
g^^^^^         From  the  sera  of  this  important  migration,  the 
^which      namesof  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  occur 
cyrenmica  in  the  prescut  history ;  on  which  account  it  may 
S^^^e^not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  wlndi 
^^^®^  withdrew  from  the  general  sphere  of  Grecian  p^ 
politics,    litics  a  valuable  and  fruitful  coast,  and  an  island 
not  less  fruitful,  and  far  more  populous  and  pow- 
erful.   The  insulated  situation  of  those  renftote 
provinces,  while  it  rendered  it  extremely  inooii* 
venient  for  Greece  to  interfere  in  their  affidrs, 
peculiarly  exposed  them  to  two  evils^  which  ren* 
dered  it  still  more  inconvenient  for  them  to  inter* 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.    Removed  from  the 

^  Piodor.  L  xiv.  p.  il5. 
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protection  of  their  Peloponnesian  ancestorsi  both  chap.. 
the  Cyreneans  and  Sicilians  ofiten  endured  the  op-  ^^^ 
pression  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  often  suffered  the 
ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  C yrenaica  alternately  carried  sa^*«: . 
on  war  against  the  Libyans  and  Cartbaginians^.toryof 
They  were  actually  oppressed  by  the  tyrant  Ari-^^**"***** 
slon.    Soon  afterwards  they  recovered  their  civil 
liberty  t  J  but  were  compelled  frequently  to  strug^ 
gle  for  their  national  independence.  Though  ofiten 
invaded,  their  country  was  never  subdued  by  any 
barbarian  enemy ;  and  their  liberties  survived  the 
republics  of  their  European  brethren,  since  they 
reluctantly  submitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  for- 
tuimte  general  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the  division 
of  his  master's  conquests,  obtained  the  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  £gypt| 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known  of  SicUy. 
than  those  of  Cyrene,  and  still  more  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
I^loponnesian  war,  the  assistance  afforded  by  Syra* 
cuseto  the  Lacedaemonians,  became  gradually  more 
faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it  was  totali- 
ty withheld.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  necessi- 
ty <tf  defending  the  safety  of  the  whole  island,  in 
whidi  that  of  the  capital  was  involved,  against  the 
fbrmidaUe  descents  of  the  Carthaginians,  whom 
the  invitation  of  .£gesta  and  several  inferior  cities 


«  AHTvOtFoltt    SilUsst  do  BeU.    Jugorth. 

f  Diodor.  I.  xiv.  p.  415. 

#  IHodor.  1.  xlx.  p.  ri5.  &  Sirabo,  1.  xtII  p.  835. 
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at  variance  with  their  powerful  neighbourly  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  at  once  those  valuable  common 
dities  the  annual  purchase  of  which  drained  AfVi- 
ca  (»f  such  immense  treasures,  and,  above  all,  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the 
dishonour  of  the  Carthaginian  name  in  th^^  unfor- 
tunate siege  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  undertake 
and  can-y  on  various  expeditions  for  the  entire 
rabjugation  of  Sicily, 
which  11       Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  was  eih 
nswd  by  trustod  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,,  which  conip 
^t^!'   menced  the  four  hundred  and  tenth,  and  oon^ 
ohrmp.    t'nwc^>  wi***  ^i*^*'®  intermission,  till  the  four  hwi* 
xcii.  X     |}|^cl  and  fourth  year  before  the  Chrislian  aBn. 

Olymp. 

zciT.  1.     The  domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced 
A.  0.410  ^^  ^j^j^  African  allies.    Considerable  levies  ^ 


made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  italiaafl^ 
who  had  long  envied  the  splendour,  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whose  conquests  and 
colonies  they  saw  no  bounds.  The  united  army 
exceeded  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  con* 
veyed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily  in  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  transports  and  gallies*. 
wh(Me  The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  fer  as  it  appears  from 

SS^Inter-  his  measut*es,  was  to  conquer  successively  the  snaal- 
nntuenoe.  '^^  ^"^  more  defenceless  towns,  before  he  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strength,  recently  ino- 
proved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to  assault,  conld 
only  be  taken  by  blockade.  The  first  campaign 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conquest  of  Se- 

*  Dtodor.  Sicul.  1,  xilL  c.  43^  &  leqq. 
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linus  and  Hknera ;  the  second,  by  the  demolition  c  b  ▲  f^ 
of  Agrigentum ;   the   third,   by   the   taking  of  J^]^ 
Gela.    The  inferior  cities  of  Solois,  Motya,  An- a.c.  406. 
tyn,  Entella,  and  Panormus,  either  invited  the  ^^'^' 
Carthaginian  arms,  or  surrendered  without  resist* 
anoe.    The  invaders  might  have  proceeded  to  the 
fluege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of  their  expedi* 
lion ;  but  pestilence  followed  the  bloody  havoc  of 
war,  and  swept  ofi^  in  undistinguished  ruin,  th# 
TictorsL  and  the  vanquished.    Not  only  the  general, 
Imt  the  most  numerous  portion  of  bis  troops,  had 
bllen  a  prey  to  this  calamity ;  and  Hamilcar,  who 
aucceeded  totbe  conunand,  contented  himself  with 
leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns  which  had  been  con^ 
Jittered,  and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled 
seaiains  of  his  armament,  which  communicated  the 
pestilential  iitfection  to  Carthage,  where  it  long 
mged  with  destructive  fury*. 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  supersti-Eseessire 
lion,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  sufferings  of  the^^cSr! 
Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty  and  iin-^^^* 
piety  with  which,  in  thek  successive  ravages,  they 
had  deformed  the  &ir  face  of  Sicily.    It  would  be 
useless  and  dbgustful  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  transacted  in  the  seve« 
ral  places  which  presumed  to  resist  their  power* 
Whatever  atrocities  could  be  invented  by  the  un- 
{MFincipled  licence  of  the  Italians,  approved  by  the 
item  insensibility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  inflicted  by 
the  implacable  revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  com- 
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CHAP,  mitted  in  the  miserable  cities  of  Selious^  fUxMr^p^ 
^^^^^'  Gela,  and  AgrigentuoL  After  the  taking  of 
Himera,  Hannibal  sacrificed^  in  one  d^y,  three 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  hiy 
grandfather,  who,  in  the  first  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion had  perished  before  its  walls ;  and  the  lot  of 
these  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  was,  mgjttL 
justly  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  long  tormented 
natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 
Ancient  ^^^  ^^  ^**  Sicilian  cities,  the  f^te  of  A^igeo^* 
" wc^  '^"^  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored,  from 
Agrrigen-  the  Striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state  with. its  re- 
cent splendour  and  prosperity.  The  natural  beau- 
ties* of  Agrigentum  were  secured  by  strength,  and 
adorned  with  elegance  ;  and  whoever  consideri^, 
eitherthe  innumeri^ble  advantages  of  the  city  itself, 
or  the  gay  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
which  abounded  in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  an,4 
land,  was  ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines 
the  most  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olivesf,  exceeded  eveiy 
thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiest  climates,  and 
furnished  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  the  populous  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  very 
sparingly  provided  with  those  valuable  plants.  The 


*  The  foUowins^  |>art&culart  m  the  text,  concerning^  Agrig»ttiin»  wt 
learn  from  Oiodorus  Siculus,  p.  274-^79  Vakr.  BfaX.  L  ir.  B,  Ath^ 
DKU8,  I.  L  c.  3« 

t  Diodorus  celebrates  the  height  of  the  vines,  which  We  are  not  used 
t*  consider  a«  a  proper  subject  of  pasegy/ic. 
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extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Agrigentines  was  dis-  c  h  a  p. 
played  in  the  magtiilScence  of  public  edifices,  and   ^^'^" 
in  the  splendid  enjoyment  of  private  fortunes. 
They  had  begun,  and  ahnost  completed,  the  cele-xhetcm- 
brated  temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  noblest  style  Jip?4r. 
of  architecture  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
grandest  and  most  solemn  occasions.  Its  walls  were 
encompassed  by  pillars  without,  and  adorned  by 
pilasters  within  ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceeded 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ancient  temples,  as  it 
extended  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
sixty  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  in 
height,  without  including  the  lofty  and  spacious 
donae.     The  grandeur  of  the  doors  and  vestibule 
corresponded  with  the  simple  majesty  of  the  whole 
edifice,  whose  sculptured  ornaments  represented, 
with  finished  elegan<?e,  and  with  a  laborious  accu- 
racy that  distinguished  each  particular  figure,  the 
defeat  of  the  Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  re- 
spectively the  most  illustrious  exploits  of  Grecian 
gods,  and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety  and  Thek 
patriotism,  might  be  contrasted,  by  a  philosophic  ^' 
mind^  with  others  destined  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. Without  the  walls  of  Agrigentum,  an  arti- 
ficial pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  was  continually  re- 
plenished with  a  rare  variety  of  the  most  delicate 
fishes^  to  furnish  a  sure  supply  to  the  sumptuous 
extraragance  of  public  entertainments.  But  no- 
thing could  rival  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the 
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CHAP,  tombs  and  si^pulchres  erected  by  the  AgrlgenUnesi 
\^JZj  *^  perpetuate  the  fame  of  iheir  coursers  which 
bad  obtained  the  Olympic  prize ;  and,  if  we  believe 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness*,  to  commemo* 
rate  the  quails  and  other  delicate  birds,  which 
were  cherished  with  an  affectionate  and  partial 
fondness  by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Such  capricious  and  absurd  abuses  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidst  the  naorti* 
fying  discrimination  of  ranks,  and  the  enormous 
fuperabundance  of  private  riches  which  distin- 
guished the  Agrigentines.  The  labour  of  nume^ 
rous  and  active  slaves  cultivated  agriculture  and 
manufactures  with  extraordinary  success.  From 
the  profit  of  these  servile  hands,  many  citizens  at- 
tained, and  exceeded,  the  measure  not  only  of 
beeum  Grecian,  but  of  modern  wealth.    A  short  time  be- 

wealth  of  ^  ,  ,  ^    ,  tt  . 

individu-  fore  the  siege  of  the  town,  Hexenitus  returned 
in  triumph  from  Olympia,  with  three  hundred 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-white  horses  of 
Sicilian  blood.  Antisthenes  had  eclipsed  this 
magnificence  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  bis 
daughter.  But  every  native  of  Agrigentum yielded 
the  fame  of  splendour  to  the  hospitable  GeUia% 
whose  palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five  liun- 
dred  guests,  who  had  h^A  clothed  from  his  Wford- 
robe,  and  wlKNse  cellars,  consisting  of  three  fauih 
dred  spacious  reservoirs  cut  ki  the  solid  rqck, 
daily  invited  the  joyous  festivity  of  rtrangprtan' 
citizens. 

*  TJmieos  q^Diodor*  L  x(ti. 
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'^fore  the  second  Carthaginian  invasiohi  tlieCHAP. 
Agrigentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selipus  and   ^^^' 
llimera,  bad  prepared  wbaterer  fieenied  moat  ne-sie^of 
cessarj  for  their  own  defence.    Their  magazines  ^*^^^ 
were  stored  with  provisions,  their  arsenals  wkh 
arms.    Elated  by  the  confidence  of  prosperity, 
Ihey  had  courage  to  resist  the  first  impressions  o(f 
4heir  enemies;   but,  corrupted  by  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted  fortitude  to  persev^ 
vere.    Their  allies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  shewed  noi 
that  degree  of  ardour  which  might  have  been  eit^ 
pected  in  a  war  which  so  deeply  concerned  theni 
all ;  yet,  by  the  partial  assistance  of  Syracuse,  Gek, 
«nd  Camerioa,  as  well  as  several  Grecian  allies 
in  Italy,  the  Agrigentines  stood  the  siege  eight 
months,  during  which,  the  Carthaginians  employed 
every  resource  of  strength  and  ingenuity.    At 
length  the  place  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties 
hy  means  of  immense  wooden  machiqes,  drawn  on 
'Wheels,  whddi  einabled  the  besieges  to  flight  on 
equal  ground  with  those  who  defended  the  walk. 
•But,  before  any  breach  was  efiected,  the  greater 
pKrt  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to  abimdon  the 
eity. 

In  the  obscurity  of  night,  they  departed  with  their  vvSapp^ 
•  wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  fortunately  u!habt J 
escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  and  Leontium.  Qtheiv,*^* 
wantmg  courage  for  this  dangerous  resoAutioo,  or 
tinwiUing  to  suri;ive  the  l&te  of  ^^eir  country^ 
perished  by  their  own  hands.    A  third  clatui,  in<»e 
timid,  or  more  superstitious,  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  temple^  expecting  to  be  saved  by  the  pro« 

Vol.  Ill  142 
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CHAP  tecti6n  of  the  gods,  or  by  the  religious  awe  of  Ih^ 
^^^*  ^  enemy.    But  the  barbarians  no  more  respected 


what  was  sacred,  than  what  was  profane.    Thfe 
consecrated  statues,  and  altars,  and  offerings,  were 
confounded   with  things  the  most  vile,  and  pluff* 
dered  or  destroyed  in  the  promiscuous  ruin.    One 
memorable  act  of  despair  may  represent  the  gene^ 
ral  horl-or  of  this  dreadful  scene.    With  his  nu- 
merous friends,  and  most  yaltied  treasure,  the  hu* 
knane  and  hospitable  Gellias  bad  taken  refuge  ifi 
the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  understood 
the  universal  desolation  of  his  country,  he  set  tire 
to  that  sacred  edifice,  chusing  to  perish  by  the 
flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of  the  Caiilia- 
ginians"*. 
Amidst        Near  fourscore  ye&irs  bfefore  the  demolition  of 
iSSiuof   Agrigentum,  Sicily  had  acquired  immortal  glory, 
ftcti"^   by  defeating  rtiore  numerous  invaders ;  but,  at 
i)ionysiut  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  island  were 

]ri868  to 

eminence.  United  and  animated  by  the  virtues  and  abilities 
xcuL^'i.  of  Gelon ;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual  dangers  and 
A.  c.  408.j,,gpyj^^jQjj  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  the  Sicilians 
were  distracted  by  domestic  factions.  Syracuse  had 
banished  the  only  man  whose  consummate  wisdom, 
and  approved  valour  and  fidelity,  seemed  worthy 
to  direct  (he  helm  in  the  present  tempestuous  junc- 
ture. In  the  interval  between  the  siege  of  Himera 
and  that  of  Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  <Bermo« 
crates  had  returned  to  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  bead 
of  his  numerous  adherents,  had  attempted  to  gaki 

*  Diodomsi  p.  379. 
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ndmission  into  the  capital.    But  the  altempt  was.  c  h  a  r 
immediately  fatal  to  himself;  and,  in  its  conse-   ^^^' 
quences,  destructive  of  the  public  freedom.    His 
partisans,  though  discomfited  and  banished,  soon 
found  a  leader  qualified  to  avenge  their  cause,  and 
to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syracuse* 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysius»  a  youth  ofuischir- 
twenty-two  years;  of  mean  patronage,  but  un*"^ 
bounded  ambition ;  destitute  (if  we  believe  histo- 
rians) of  almostevery  virtue,  and  possessed  of  every 
talent ;  and  whose  fortune  it  was,  to  live  and  flou- 
rish amidst  those  perturbed  commotions  of  fo- 
reign war  and  civil  dissension,  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  elevation  of  superior  minds.  Though 
esteemed  and  entrusted  by  Hermocrates,  who 
could  more  easily  discern  the  merit  of  his^ abilities, 
than  discover  the  danger  of  his  ambition,  Diony- 
sius  had  gained  friends  in  the  opposite  faction,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His 
services  in  the  Carthaginian  war  raised  him  to 
eminence.  He  surpassed  in  valour ;  he  was  un* 
rivalled  in  eloquence;  his  ends  were  pursued  with 
steady  perseverance ;  his  naeans  were  varied  with 
convenient  flexibility ;  the  appearance  of  patriot- 
ism rendered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  his 
pc^ukrity  to  restore  his  banished  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admiratioa  Means  by 
of  both,  enabled  him  to  attain  the  coounand  of  ^]|^^^ 
the  mercenaries  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.    Bot^<^  s«>* 
be  was  less  solicitous  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  of  syn- 
than  to  enslave  his  fellow*citizens,  whose  factious  oi^p. 
turbulence  rendered  them  unworthy  of  liberty.  5!*c.5)> 
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cuAP.Bythe  afiected  dread  6f  yiolence  dnm  bis  eiie* 
^™'^-   mies,  be  obtained  a  guard  for  bis  person,  whiek 
'^^^''^  his  artful  generosity  easily  attaclied  to  bis  iniere^ ; 
^nd  tbe    arms  of  bis  troops,  tbe  influence  and 
wealth  of  Fhilistus,  tbe  historian  of  Sicily,  who 
was  honoured  with  tbe  appellation  of  tbe  secoad 
Thucydides^  above  all  bis  own  crafty  and  daring 
ambition,  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye, 
to  usuip  tbe  government  of  Syracuse,  whidi  be 
held  for  thirty-eight  years. 
His  sue       During  his  long  and  active  reign  he  was  geoe^ 
^^     rally  engaged  in  war ;  sometimes  with  the  Gardia^ 
zcfu  4.    S^^^^^'  sometimes  with  his  revolted  subjects.    Tet 
AC.  405.  in  both  contests  he  finally  prevailed,  having  F&r 
ciil  z     duced  the  Carthaginian  power   In  Sicily,  and  ap- 
'^*^'^  'peased,  or  intimidated,  domestic  rebellion.    His 
actual  condition,  however  qplendid,  he  regarded 
only  as  a  preparation  for  higher  grandeur.    He 
besieged  and  toql^  Rhegiuro,  tbe  key  of  Italy  :fl€r 
could  tbe  feeble  confederacy  of  tbe  Italian  Greeks 
have  prevented  tbe  conquest  of  that  couflte^  had 
not  renewed   hostilities   with  the  GartJiaginittis, 
and  fresh  discontents  at  home,  interrupted  tbe  |Nro- 
gressof  his  arms.  Tbisrgrowing  storm  he  rasisledaB 
successfully  as  before^  and  transmitted,  to  a  de- 
generate   son,  tbe  peaceful  inheritance  idiibe 
greatest  part  of  Sicily ;  after  having  strengthened, 
with  wonderful  art,  the  fortifications  of  the  cairftaU 
enlarged  the  size,  aind  ia^roved  4be  fiMno  of  :<fai| 
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Syraettsan  galHes ;  invented  the  military  catapults,  c  h  a  f. 
•a  engine  of  war  which  he  employed  with  great  ad-  ^^^^.^^ 
vantage  in  the  sieges  of  Motya  and  Rhegium;  and 
not  only  defended  his  native  island  against  foreign 
invasion,  but  rendered  his  power,  of  four  hundred 
gftllies  and  an  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers'*, 
)ijghly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly  h',8  iite< 
raccessful  of  all  his  undertakings.  His  verses,  JJ^""**^ 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilful  rhapsodisU 
of  the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  contempt  at 
the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time  he  renewed 
bis  pretension  to  literary  fame  in  that  illustrious 
iMKsenlibly;  but  his  ambassador  was  insulted  by  the 
most  humiliating  indignities;  and  the  orator  Ly- 
aits  pronounced  a  discourse,  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed the  iminropriety  of  admitting  the  representative 
of  an  odious  and  impious  tyrant  to  assist  at  a  so- 
lennuty  consecrated  to  religion,  virtue,  andlibertyf.  a.  c  387. 
The  oration  of  Lysias  leaves  room  to  suspect  that 
Ifae  plenitude  of  Dionysivs'  power,  rather  t^an  the 
defect  of  bis  poetry,  exposed  him  to  the  censure 
-lied  derision-of  the  Olympic  specti^ors;  and  this  su9- 
fikion  receives  strong  confirmation  by  considering 
ikat,inthe  last  year  of  hb  reign,  he  deserved  and 
eJbtaieed  the  poetic  crown  at  Athens;  a  city  re- 
poiwnedfor  the  impartiality  of  its  literary  decisions!. 

it  18  mmarkahle,  that,  with  such  an  active,  vi-|^^^. 
Ij^rousy  and  conq^rebensive  oiind;  with  such  ^^^^^^ 

•  DiodonU  IziT.  sayi  120,000  foot  fc  30»000  bortc 

t  life  (of  Ly«iaB,  p.  117.    Blonyt.  Halicar.  de  Oemosth. 

t'liOtn^^FinegjT. 
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c  H  A  P.  variety  of  talents,  and  such  an  accuniiilatlon  of 
XXIV,  glory,  Dionysius  should  be  universally  held  out 
•f  Diony.  and  branded,  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
JlTrcd  8o  ^"  execrable  tyrant,  the  object  of  terror  in  his  own^ 
©dious  to  and  of  detestation  in  succeeding  aires.      Yet  the 

Ancient  • 

bisioriiD8..uncorrupted  evidence  of  history  will  prove,  that 
the  character  of  Dionysius  was  not  decisively  ffa^ 
gitious.  His  situation  rendered  it  artificial;  and 
he  is  acknowledged  often  to  have  assumed  the  sem^ 
blance  of  virtue.  Always  crafty  and  cautious,  but 
by  turns,  and  as  it  suited  his  interest,  mild,  aflfable, 
and  condescending,  or  cruel,  arrogant  and  imperii 
ous:  nor  did  the  Syracusans  feel  the  rigour  of  hia 
tyranny,  until  they  bad  justly  provoked  it  by  an 
insurrection,  during  which  they  treated  his  wife 
and  children  with  the  most  barbarous  and  biiital 
fuiy.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  attending 
the  reign  of  Dionysius  which  peculiarly  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  which  the  moderation  or  the  softness  of  modern 
times  will  be  disposed  to  consider  with  less  severity. 
He  had  usurped  the  government  of  a  fi^e  republic, 
a  crime  necessarily  heinous  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  held  the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  Ibe 
most  meritorious  exertion  of  human  virtue ;  arid  he 
professed  an  open  contempt  for  the  religion  of  bis 
country  ;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  suspicion  had 
brought  to  death  the  most  amiable  and  respected 
of  men.  Yet  tHe  impiety  of  Dionysius  was  only  ibe 
child  of  his  interest,  and  sometimes  the  parent  of 
bis  wit  He  stripped  a  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
of  a  goldtn  robe^  observing^  that  it  was  too  heavy 
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ii>  8u  mmer,  and  too  cold  in  winter.  For  a  reason  chap. 
equally  ingenious  he  deprived  ^sculapius  of  bis  ^-^.^^^ 
golden  beard ;  asserting  tbat  sucb  a  venerable  or- 
nament ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless  Apollo. 
But  if  he  despoiled  the  altars  and  statues^  he  in- 
creased and  improved  the  fleets  and  armies,  of 
Syracuse, which  were  successfully  employed  against 
the  public  enemy.  And  to  the  general  current  of 
satire  and  declamation  against  this  extraordinary 
man"^,  may  be  opposed  the  opinion  of  Polybius 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters of  the  most  illustrious  age  of  Rome:  *'  That 
none  ever  concerted  his  schemes  with  more  pru- 
dence, or  executed  them  with  more  boldness,  than 
Dionysiusthe  Elder.'' 

His  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  exceeded  hk  rn^iorioof 
vices  without  possessinghis  abilities.    The  reign  of  jj^y*^ 
this  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and  inglorious.  •»"•  ^^^ 
His  kinsman  Dion,  the  amiable  disciple  of  Plato,  oiymp. 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  disorders  of  his  un- a.  c.  363. 
governed  mind.    But  the  task  was  too  heavy  forci^™^' 
Dion,  and  even  for  Plato  himself.    The  former,  ^-  ^-  ^^ 
unable  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  prince,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  people.    His  patriotism 
interrupted,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius,  which  was  finally  abolished,  twenty-two 

•  The  ftuthentic  history  of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  is  copiously  re- 
corded  by  DSodorus  Siculus,  1.  ziv.  &  xr.  To  relate  the  nuxnei^us  and 
improbable  stories  told  of  him  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Setieca,  and  other 
Moralists,  would  be  to  transcribe  what  it  is  Dot  easy  to  believe.  The 
reader  may  consult,  particularly,  Plut.  ex  edit  Paris,  in  Moral,  pp.  78  & 
83.  De  Garrul.  p.  508.  In  Dioiu  p.  961 ;  and  Tarious  passages  of  Cxcei* 
^  Oibciia,  &  TusQulaa.  Quaeat 
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CHAP,  yean  afier  be  first  mounted  the  tbrone^by  the  mag- 
JJ^naniraity  of  Timoleon*.    This  rerolution  hap- 
pened only  two  years  before  Coriotb>  tbe  country 
of  Timoleon,  as  well  as  tbe  otber  republics  of 
Greece,  submitted  to  tbe  arms  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don;  and  baying  lost  their  own  independence^ 
became  incapable  of  protecting  tbe  freedom  of  their 
colonies. 
Sicily  be.      Ncw  tyrants  started  up  in  Syracuse,  and  almost 
^JJSm   in  every  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  precarious  sway 
oi^p.^'  under  tbe  alternate  protection  of  the  Carthaginians 
A^^ii'  «*<.  »nd  Romans.    The  citizens  of  Syracuse,  mindful 
of  their  ancient  fame,  dethroned  their  usurpers, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  interrals  of  liberty.  But 
at  length  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  the 
place;  the  persevering  vaIourofMarceIlu8,asnsted 
by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison,  prevailing,  ^er 
a  siege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
jnechanical  power,  directed    by  the  inveoture 
genius  of  Arehimedesf.    The  reduction  of  m 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  tbe  conquest 
of  the  adjoining  territory,  and  its  subjection  tea 
Roman  governor;  and  Sicily  came  thus  to    be 
regarded  as  the  eldest  province  of  Rome,  and  4he 
first  country,  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  wbiefa  had 
taught  that  victorious  republic  to  taste  andei^joy 
the  sweets  of  foreign  dominion}. 

*  Corn.  Kepofl.    Diodoras  Sicul.    Plat  Dion. 

f  Polyb«Exoerpt  1.  viii.  Plat,  in  ACarcelL 

i  Ltvy,  1.  XxiY*  &  Cicero  in  Yerrem  in  few  words— Omnimii  ey-    ■ 
temram  gentium  princeps  SicUiaad  amicitiam  fidemqup,  P.  R.  applieoitV 
|irimaqae  ommani»  id  qaod  omamentum  imperii  eat,  prarinci&cfti  J|w 
pellaU:  prima  docuit  majores  nottrOt,  quim  ]^rxclaru»  nni  -tftOfa 
gentibus  imporltarc: 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

jDeath  of  Darius  Nothus. — C^rus  disputes  the  Sue*^ 
cession  with  his  elder  Brother  Artaxerxes.-^ 
Character  of  Cyrus. — State  of  Lower  Asia  wn- 
der  his  AdministnUion. — His  Strength  and  Re- 
sources*— His  Expedition  into  Upper  Asia. — 
Descries  the  vast  Army  of  his  Brother. — Battle 
^  C^naxa.—DecUh  of  Cyrus. — His  Grecian 
Auxiliaries  victorious.— Their  Treaty  with  Tis- 
saphernesr-Perfidious  Assassination  of  the  Gre- 
cian Generals.— Artaxerxes  sends  to  the  Greeks 
to  demand  their  Arms— Conference  on  that  Sub-^ 
ject. 

While   the  operations  of  war  conspired  with  chap. 
revolutions  in  government,  to  detach  the  Gre-^^^^]^ 
cian    colonies   in    Italy,    Sicily^    and    Cyren6>  neath  of 
from   the  general  interests  and  politics  of  theNoulus. 
mother  country,  a  series  of  events,  not  less  curious  ^j^'i; 
than  important,  connected,  in  the  closest  intimacy,^^  ^^ 
the  history  of  Greece  with  the  annals  of  the  Persian 
empire.     The  same  memorable  year,  which  ter- 
minated the  destructive  war  of  Peloponnesus,  Tb«.*uc- 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  active  and  prosperous  Artaxer- 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus.    He  named  as  his  suc-^tJd^^'' 
cessor    Artaxerxes,  styled  Mnemon,  from    the^JJ^^L 
strength  of  his  memory ;  and  persisted  in  this^"»<>>» 

choice,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  art* 
Vol.  in.  U9 


m 
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c  H  V  P.  ftji  3(1^  ambitious  Parysatis,  who  employed  her  ex 
^^^..^^^  tensive  influence  over  the  mind  of  an  old  and 
uxorious  husband,  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  his  mother.  The  rival- 
ship  of  the  young  princes,,  both  of  whom  were  at 
court  during  the  last  illness  of  Darius,  unhappily 
degenerated  into  enmity;  and  a  circumstance, 
which  would  be  thought  immaterial  in  the  present 
age,  increased  the  indignation  of  Cyrus*  Tb^ 
birth  of  Artaxer^es  had  happened  before  the  ac* 
cession  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was 
born  the  son  of  a  King ;  a  distinction  which,  how- 
ever  frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modern  times,  had 
engaged  Darius  Hystaspis  to  prefer  Xerxes,  the 
younger  of  bis  sons,  to  his  elder  brother  Artaba* 
zanes*, 
emueof  1-he  precedent  established  by  such  an  illustrious 
tnem*^^  moiiarch  raigbtbave  enibreed  the  partial  arguniente 
^SmiL  ^  Parysatis,  and  both  might  have  been  confirmed 
9^  by  the  strong  claim  of  merit,  since  Cyrus  earlj 
discovered  such  talents  and  virtuf^  as  fitted  him  t9 
fill  the  most  difficult,  and  to  adorn  the  most 
exalted,  station.  At  the  s^e  of  seventeeyRf  be  had 
obtained  the  government  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  the  same  mandate  of  .Dqriu3» 
which  destroyed  his  hopes  of  succession  to  the 
Persian  throne,  rendered  bloa  hereditary  satrap 
€i  those  valuable  provineea.  On  the  demise  of 
"ttiat  mo|iacdi»  Cyrus  prepared  to  return  int9  Asii 

*  Herodou  1,  Til.  c  u. 


Minor,  attended  hj  the  «ame  escort  with  which  he  c  it  a  p« 
had  come  to  Susa ;  a  faithful  body  of  three  hundred   J^^ 
heavy  arai^d  Gr^ieks,  commanded  by  Xeniast  aa 
Arcadian.   Bbt  wh^n  he  prepau^ed  td  leaye  couH,  a 
tery  criminal  and  udforlUliate  incident  retarded  bii 
departure.  The  selfish  and  perfidious  Tissapbernes^ 
who  expected  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  youo^^ 
prince,  accused  him  of  treason.    He  was  dppr&* . 
bended  by  order  of  Aftaxerxes ;  but  the  powerful 
protection  of  Parysatis,  who,  though  she  loved  onlj 
one,  was  beloved,  or  at  ledst  feared,  by  both  of  hel^ 
sons,  defended  bis  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and 
Restored  him  in  sftfety  to  his  government. 

The  danger  that  had  threatened  his  person  could  c\rcath. 
not  much  affect  the  heroic  fortitude  of  Gyrus  i  but  'SiJ^ 
tbeaffl^ont  offered  to  his  dignity  sank  deep  into^itiii[.T 
his  heart :  and,  from  the  moment  that  be  recovered 
his  freedom,  he  determined  to  revenge  hk  inju- 
ries^, or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.    In  the  despo^ 
tic  countries  of  the  East,  as  th6re  is  scarcely  nnjr 
intermediate  gradation  between  the  prifice  and. 
people,  and  scarcely  any  alternative  but  that  of 
dominionor  servitude,  aditeontented  or  rebellioug 
subject  mtist  either  stifle  his  animosity,  submit  to 
die,  or  aspire  to  reignf.    The  magnanimity  of 
Cyrtis  naturally  preferred  the  road  of  dangeiF 

*  Xenoph  A^nmbaf.  L  i.e.  L  Tliis  was  the  origin  of  bii  rcientmenl^ 
Which  Xenophon  expresies  whh  great  delicacy;  0  A  si*Anw#uir  mttn 
*^t/Htf9mt9  liiiMurrati  hrmt  tfmihm  tUHM^tH  'rm  «i/iMf»  ftA  He  MaerteA 
IfttfepsBdence^  the  first  with  ofvfcry  great  talnd. 

t  "Cyrus  determined  no  longtr,**  says  Xenophon,  ''to depend  oB,  iAk 
**  brother ;  iuaa  w  hnn^^t  /8i|#w^r«y  «t^*  flMr«»  btti;  i/y>Btiil<j^.toJfliagi^  ^    ^ 
f^hlsiM*.t 
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CHAP,  and  glory :  he  prepared  not  only  to  punish  the 
^^'    injustice,  but  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes, 


defended  as  it  was  by  a  million  of  armed  wt^u, 
and  protected  both  by  the  power  of  supersiir 
tion,  and  by  the  splendour  of  hereditary  re- 
nown. This  design  would  have  been  great, 
but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince  had  not  en- 
joyed very  extraordinary  resources  in  the.  pow- 
ers of  his  own  mmd,  in  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  his  Barbafrian  subjects,  and,  alcove  all« 
in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  Lacedaemonian 
allies. 
JqS^  Whether  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what  he 
did,  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the 
more  unerring  testimony  of  his  life  and  actions, 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  born  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the  honour  of 
Asia,  which,  though  the  richest  and  moat  populoAU 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never,  in  any  age, 
abounded  in  great  characters.  From  the  age  of 
seven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  manage  the  horse, 
and  to  speak  truth ;  according  to  the  discipline 
instituted  by  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of  simplicity,  to  form 
w^ttti  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Persia.  But,  in  the  course 
oftheFtt-of  two  centuries,  the  progress  of  refinement  and 
bks.  luxury,  the  infectious  example  of  a  corrupt  court, 
and  the  perfidious  lessons  of  the  world,  had  per* 
verted,  or  rendered  ineffectual,  a  very  salutaij 
system  of  education ;  and  the  grandees  of  Persia, 
whateTjer  proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercises^ 
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f&lt  M  little  regard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abim-c  hap. 
dantl  J  appear  in  the  sequel)  they  seldom  spoke  but  ^^^* 
vitR  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a  promise 
wbicb  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an  oath  which 
they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour  of  Cyrus 
was  totally  the  reverse.  He  equalled,  and  sur- 
passed his  companions  in  all  exterior  accomplish- 
ments. But  whUe  his  manly  beauty,  his  bodily  ac- 
tivity and  address,  and  the  superior  courage,  as 
well  as  skill,  which  he  displayed  in  hunting,  horse- 
manship, and  every  military  exercise,  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  ;  he  himself  seems 
hot  to  have  estimated  such  superficial  accomplish- 
ments beyond  their  real  worth.  He  regarded  in- 
tegrity of  heart  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  i  great 
character.  His  probity  was  uniform,  his  word  sa- 
cred, his  friendship  inviolable.  In  the  giddy  season 
of  youth,  he  yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to 
the  admonitions  of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birth,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the  de- 
clared objects  of  his  respect ;  and  his  behaviour,  ait 
once  meritorious  and  singular,  was  justly  and  uni- 
versally admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  particular,  weresuteof 
seized  with  the  most  pleasing  astonishment,  whenAsia^dur- 
instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuous  satrap,  eager  i^m^^- 
only  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  and  to  enjoy,  they  •*«'*^*^" 
beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  public  interest 
to  his  own :  who  alleviated  the  weight  of  taxes,  thftt 
be  might  encourage  the  operations  of  industry; 
'  whose  own  hands  gave  the  useful  example  of  run) 
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CHAP.  labour* ;  whose  decisions  united  justice  and  nfctcy  j 
^^^'  and  whose  active  vigilance  introduced  (what  neither 
before  nor  since  the  government  of  Cyrus  has  beert 
known  in  the  Asiatic  peninsula)  such  regularity  of 
police,  as  rendered  intercourse  safe^  and  property 
secure. 
Hispopu-  The  virtues  of  Justice  and  integrity,  wbenac^ 
laracti.  compauiod  with  diligence  and  abilities,  must  pro- 
cure such  a  degree  dTrespect  for  the  administration 
as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the  person,  of  a 
prince.  But  something  farther  is  required,  not  to 
obtain  the  public  gratitude  and  esteem,  but  to 
excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of  select  and  devoted 
friends ;  without  whose  zealous  co-operation,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  accomplish  any  great  and  me- 
morable design.  Cyrus  excelled  all  his  content 
poraries  in  the  art  both  of  acquiring  and  of  pre- 
serving  the  most  valuable  friendships.  His  grati* 
tude  overpaid  every  favour :  his  Kberality  was 
large,  yet  discerning  ;  and  his  donatives  were  al* 
ways  enhanced  by  the  handsome  and  afiectiooate 
manner  in  which  they  were  bestowed.  When  he 
discovered  a  man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence^ 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  partial 
share  of  his  affections ;  he  gave  his  heart  entire ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  prayer  to  the  god^ 
that  he  might  live  to  requite  and  surpass  the  good 
offices  of  bis  friends,  and  the  injuries  of  hii 
enemies. 


*  Xenopb.  ibid.  Cic.  in  Senec t  tint  in  Lyswid.  h^vt  all  celebnrted  HSi 
part  of  bis  chtrncter. 
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With  such  sentiments  and  character,  Cyrus  ac-c  h  a  p. 
quired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the  will-   ^^^' 
ing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  subjects,  in  the  Amount 
populous  provinces  which  he  commanded,  whose  blik,,^*'' 
luiited  strength  exceeded  an  hundred  thousand  ^^"^p** 
figbtiQg  men ;  who,  unwarlike  as  they   were,  yet 
excelled^  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill,  the  effemi^ 
neite  troops  of  Upper  Asia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advan-  ^''*J^^ 
tage  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose  in  the  gn. 
disciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  numbers  ofyd^urof 
bis  Barbarisms,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake  an^^ 
expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  East* 
By  the  niost  important  services  be  had  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  Lacedaemonian  republic ;  which 
had  bi^o  raised  chiefly  by  his  assistance,  to  the 
bead  of  Greece,  and  to  the  command  of  the  sea. 
In  return  for  that  favour,  so  inestimable  in  the 
mind  of  an  ambitious  people,  the  Spartans  readily 
complied  with  his  request,  by  sending  into  Asia 
eight  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  under  the  com- 
nwd  of  the  intrepid  Cheirisophus ;  while  they 
charged  their  admiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded 
liymnder  in  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coasts 
faithfully  to  co-operate  with  Cyrus,  by  employ* 
ing.  his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Per- 
sian prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend^. 
Had  they  done  tiothing  more  than  this,Cyru8  might 
well  have  approved  their  useful  gratitude;  es- 
pecially as  their  alliance,  securing  him  on  the 

f  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  L  iil 
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eHAP.  side  of  Europe,  enabled  bim,  witbout  danger,  to 
,J^^^  drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  augmeM  the 
Amount  Strength  of  his  army.  But  the  friendship  of  the 
^M*ian  Spartans  carried  them  still  farther.  They  allowed 
traepfc  jjjjj^  ^^  recruit  his  forces  in  every  part  of  their  do- 
minions ;  and  the  generous  munificence  of  Cyrus 
ha<9  acquired  numerous  partisans  well  qualified  to 
raise  and  to  command  those  valuable  levies.  Clear- 
chus  the  Spartan,  Menon  the  Thessalian,  Prose- 
nus  the  Boeotian,  Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrati^ 
the  Achaean,  all  alike  devoted  to  the  interest  afid 
glory  o[  the  Persian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  from 
their  respective  republics,  above  ten  tbousaod 
heavy  armed  men,  and  near  three  thousand  ardieis 
and  targeteers. 
Secrecy  of  These  preparations,  whidi  were  carried  on  wkb 
^Jx^  ailenceand  celerity,deceived  the  haughty  indolence 
of  the  Persians;  but  they  could  not  escape  the  vi- 
gilance of  Alcibiades,  who  then  resided  at  Gty* 
oium,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  under  the  protection  of 
Pharnabazus.  Moved  by  resentment  against  the 
LacedsemonianS)  or  ambitious  of  gaininginerit  widi 
the  Great  King,  he  desired  an  escort  from  the  » 
trap^  that  he  might  undertake  with  safety  a  jotuney 
to  Susa,  in  order  to  acquaint  Artaxerxes  with  the 
hostile  designs  of  his  brother*  Pharnabazus,  wiio 
possessed  not  the  merit,  coveted  the  reward  of 
the  discovery ;  and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  bad 
occasion  to  relate)*  readily  gratified  the  tt- 
quest  of  Lysandar,  by  the  destriu^tioB  of  Alcibi- 
ades. 

*  See  above,  p.  IIZ 
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.   But  neither  the  intelUgetice  ooDveyed  by  the  crapv 
Persba  goviernor,  nor  the  repeated  eoUcitationsof  >^^^^ 
Tissapbernes,  nor  the  conaciousnees  of  his  own  in-cyrosun. 
jiifllice  and  cfuelty,  could  rouse  Artaxerxes  {rocnhiiexpe-' 
the  firofouQd  security  of  his  repose.    Cyrus  e^nir  up^t"'** 
plated  his  levies  without  molestatbn,  and  slnBost^f^^ 
without  suspicion ;  and.prepared,  in  the  beginning  ^^'  ^ 
<if  the  year  four  hundred  before  Christy  to  uiarch 
fitom  the  Ionian  coast  into  Upper  Asia^  at  the 
bead  of  an  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and 
abare  three  thousand  Greeks.    His  jourpey  to*x^n<^ 
wards  Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  plain  of  count  of 
Cynaxa,  the  retreat  and  dis|)ersion  of  hi^^foUowers,  diUo^' 
and  the  meoaorable  return  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
native  country,  have  been  related  by  the  admired 
:dSseiple  of  Socrates  (whom  the  frienddiip  4if  Prox*- 
emis,  the  BcBottan,  recoomiended  to  the  iservice 
•and  esteem  of  Cyrus),  with  such  descriptive  beauty. 
With  such  profound  knowledge  of  war  atnd  of  hu- 
.man  nature,  and  with  suth  inimitable  graces  of  mk 
iiive  eloquence,  as  nevier  were  re-united  in  the  work 
:ef  any  one  man  buitibat  of  Xenophon  the  Athe- 
iMan*  The  cetdreat  was  ptdncipally  conducted  by 
Xetoeplkon  himself ;  which  hasenabled  him  to  adorn 
dbis  ilarrative  with  such  an  affecting  variety  of  to-' 
ddents  and. characters^  as  will  always  serve  to 
prove 'that  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  for  su- 
;f^rk)r  to  the  potvto3>Df4be  mostfetrtiliefiGincy.    It 
9fOttld  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but  pre- 
MvHptuous,  to  iani^  the  province  of  .such  an  ac- 
complished writer,  if  the  design  of  the  present  work 
did  not  oblige  us  to  select  the  principal  circum- 
yoL,III,  l<4 
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CH  A  F.  stances  which  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  timeSr 
^^^'    ano  connect  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  with  the  aub* 


sequent  history  of  Greece. 

Sapidity       Haying   assembled  his  forces  at  Sardis,  Ibe 

Sitf^.     Persian  prince  was  carried,  by  the  activity  of  Mi 

'  resentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmost  celerity^ 

towards  Upper  Asia.   In  ninety^three  marches,  \m^ 

trayelled  through  the  central  provinces  of  Lytdia, 

Phrygia,  Cappadocia  ;  trayersed  the  mountains  of 

Ciiicia ;  passed  unresisted  through  Syria ;  crosaed 

the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus ;  and  after  penetrating 

the  desert,  entered  Uie  confines  of  Babylotda.    !• 

a  journey  of  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  his 

numerous  army  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than 

night  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile  tenitot7 

of  Asia  Minor  supplying  them  abundantly  with 

provisions,  enabled  them  to  proceed  commoidy  «C 

the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a-day ;  and  ak 

most  every  second  day  brought  them  to  a  lai^ga 

and  populous  city.  The  dependent  satraps  or  vice* 

roys  of  Ly caonia  and  Ciiicia  were  less  solicitous  t^ 

defend  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious 

to  protect  their  respective  provinces  from  plunder 

and  devastation.    But  the  former  experieneedthe 

severity  of  an  invader  whom  he  had  the  weakness 

to  oppose,  without  the  strength  or  courage  to 

resist** 

eiiieu  de*     Syenncsis,  governor  of  Ciiicia,  had  reason  to 

^H^utylear  that  his  country  might  be  wasted  with  equal 

•^**y*M-^nielty.    He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  aivafl 

f  Xaioph.Aiiab«s.Li.  p.  94S» 
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Jbimielf  ef  the  nfttuml  strength  of  a  province  whose  c  h  a  p« 
southern  boundaries  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  ^ 
which  is  defended  on  other  sides  hj  the  winding 
Winches  of  Mount  Taurus*.  Towards  the  west  is 
Imt  one  passt  called  by  Arrian  the  Gates  of 
Giliciat ;  sufficient  to  admit  only  one  chariot  at  a 
timet  and  rendered  dark  and  difficult  by  steep  and 
alosost  inaccessible  mountains.  These  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  Syennesis,  who,  bad  he 
maintained  his  post,  might  have  easily  prevented 
the  pasaage  of  an  army.  But  the  timid  Cilician 
had  not  trusted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  least  with  the  per^ 
misaioo  of  her  husband,  his  Queen,  the  beautiful 
Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylenae,  en  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pbrygia ;  and  according  to  the  custom  o€ 
tb^  £ast,  presented  her  acknowledged  liege-lord  and 
superior  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  costly ^gifts* 
But  the  greatest  gift  was  her  youthful  beauty, 
whiobt  she  submitted,  it  is  said,  to  the  enamour* 
«d  prince,  who,  after  entertaining  her  with  the 
ifttmoet  magnificence  and  distinction^,  restored 
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-f  Arrian.  Exped.  Alewnd.  1.  iL  p.  &h 

t  She  requested  of  Cynu  to  enjoy  a  fight  of  hSs  troops.  He  com* 
plied  I  and  attended  her  coach,  in  an  open  car.  But  the  curiosity  of 
B^nxA  bad  almost  ooat  her  dear.  ^  When  the  Barbarians  were  i«« 
viewed,  the  Greeks  were  ordeved  to  their  nrms,  and  commanded  to 
advance,  as  to  a  charge ;  afler  which,  the  soldiers,  of  their  own  ac 
eovdy  mn  whh  shouta  to  their  lenta.  The  Barbarians  were  thrown 
into  eonitcmation;  Epyaxa  quitted  her  coach;  the* Greeks  return^ 
lauding  to  their  tents  i  and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  terror  witU 
which  the  Greeks  had  inspired  the  Barbariaas."  Xens^hi  Ajubas.  U  L 
p.  247. 
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t'  'T  \  r.  her  to  Cilicta  by  a  near,  biit  idiiBcult  roa*,  wfah^ 
'J^^'  J®^  across  the  mouniainB. 

Thfc  To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrut 

puuki^r  added  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  conmianded 
T»ni».  jjy  Menon  the  Thessaliari,  The  greai»  part  ai^ 
rived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the  army  oC 
Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilicia ;  but  two  cooh 
panics,  amounting  together  to  an  hundred  aieii». 
were  missing,  and  supposed  to  have  i>een  destroyed 
by  the  mountaineers,  while  they  wandered  in  quest 
of  booty.  Syennesis  was  mortified  at  hearii^  timi 
the  enemy  had  already  entered  his  province.  Bvii 
wlien  he  likewise  received  intelligence  that  the  Be* 
loponnesian  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  lonia^  in 
order  to  ooH>perate  with  the  army,  the  disagreeable 
news  totiailly  disconcerted  the  measures  of  his  de- 
fence. He  Aed  in  precipitation,  abandoning  bi^ 
tents  atid  baggage  to  the  invaders.  Cyrus  crossed 
the  mountains  without  opposition,  and  traversed 
the  lovely  irriguous  plains  of  Cilicia,  whi<ib  were 
adorned  with  trees  and  vines,  and  abounded  in 
aesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley.  In 
four  days  he  arrived  at  the  large  and  rich  city  of 
Tarsus,  which  was  plundered  by  the  resmtment 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  loss  of  their  compa- 
hions. 
(vrwex-  •  Cyrus  immediately  sent  for  the  governor,  who 
^^^  had  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attended  by 
SlJltu'of^^  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had  taken 
Giikift.  lefuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.     By  the  assurances  of  Epyaxa^  her 
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timorous*  husband  was  with  much  difficulty  pei^  char 
suaded  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  superior,  y,^^^^ 
to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  he  carried 
large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus  courteously  accepted 
the  welcome  supply,  which  the  demands  of  his 
troops  rendered  peculiarly  seasonable;  and,  in 
return,  honoured  Syennesis  with  presents  deemed  of 
inestimable  value  when  bestowed  by  thekings  of  the 
Bast.  They  consisted  in  a  Persian  robe,  a  horse 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar 
of  s!old,  the  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  Cilicia  from  %rther  plunder.f 

During  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus,  ^J*^^^^."" 
Greeks  were  corrupted  by  prosperity.  They  dis-oiw 
dained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  refused  to 
continue  their  journey.  The  design  of  marching 
to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  unknown  to  Clear* 
cfaus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate,  had  been  concealed 
from  the  soldiers,  lest  their  impatience  or  their 
fears  might  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
long  and  dangerous  undertaking.  At  Tarsus  they 
first  discovered  their  suspicion  of  the  deceit, 
which  speedily  broke  out  into  licentious  clamours. 
They  insulted  the  majesty  of  Cyrus;  they  re- 
proached the  perfidy  of  their  generals;  and  their 


*  Tride,  w  well  as  fear«  seems  to  bare  actuated  Syeimesis ;  e  ^  iiA 
w^Ttfcif  wlm  trm  KfUTrtti  iaxnu  at  X*'^^  *^^  ^*  *^*  '''^^  ^*^  '"^  «6fAfl» 
^tf  »  yvfn  «vT«v  ttmn  j  "  Syennesis  declared^  that  he  had  never  for* 
merly  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  respect  superior  to  him* 
•elf I  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrus,  till  his  wiie  persuaded  him,"  tei 
A  true  picture  of  oriental  ntamos^  neaanesa  TV^ished  withpride ! 

t  Xenophon.  Anabaj.  p.  249^ 
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CHAP,  anger  was  ready  to  fermeDt  into  Uooi^  «e^ 
^^^*  lion,  when  ibe  coromoticMi  was  appeased  bjiUhe 
A^^^^  address  and  prudence  of  Clearchus.  While  hs 
i?«i»^f^'  privately  assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavowa 
ciearchttt.to  make  the  afiair  take  a  favourable  tuni>  t» 
openly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  soldiers^  afr 
fected  deeply  to  feel  their  grievances,  and  e%g9^ 
ly  concurred  with  every  measure  that  seemed 
proper  to  remove  them.  His  eloquence  ted 
his  tears  diverted  the  design  of  immediate  koia 
tility.  An  assembly  was  summoned  to  deliberate 
on  the  actual  posture  of  affairs.  Several,  of  their 
own  accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others  spoke 
as  they  had  been  directed  by  Clearchua*  One 
counsellor^  who  was  heard  with  applau8e>  ad-, 
vised  them  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  to  de« 
mand  guides  or  ships  from  Cyrus,  to  facilitate  their 
return.  Another  shewed  the  folly  of  making  this 
request  to  a  man  whose  measures  they  had  traven-^' 
ed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  endeavoured  to 
defeat*.    They  surely  could  not  trust  in  guidai 

*  This  passage  is  translated  as  fellows  by  Mr  Spelman,  ^  After  hua 
another  got  u|i»  sliewing  the  feUy  of  the  man  who  adnsed  Un  W 
demand  the  abips^  as  if  Cyras  would  not  resume  his  ex|M^tMn»  Be 
shewed  also  bow  weak  a  thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  pfr- 
sen  nikose  undertaking  we  had  defeated."  If  Cyrus  resmned  h)ii'eK> 
pedition.  it  could  not  be  said  that  his  undertaking  was  defeated  t  nit 
is  this  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  MifuuvvOM  wlucb  signi^  p^ 
hurt  or  weaken.  I  am  sensible  that,  by  an  easy  transition,  it  soae- 
times  signifies  to  corrupt,  to  destroy,  to  defeat;  but  in  the  pisaaf^' 
before  us,  if  a  translator  should  choose  to  explain  it  by  any  of  those 
words,  he  must  say,  **  whose  undertakinjj^  we  had  begun,  endeaTouN 
ed,  or  purposed,  to  defeat;  an  ezpknatioa  of  xtvMipa/Kil«ft  uriiick  Is 
jnsUfied  by   the   anatogy  of  the  Greek  hmguage,  and  which  ths 
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l^iyen  tbem  by  an  enemy ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  chap. 
tfcat  Cyrus  should  part  with  his  ships,  which  were  ^^^'  , 
eTidently  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  expedi- 
tioD,  At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  com- 
missiooers  to  treat  with  Cyrus,  that  he  might  either 
by  granting  the  demands  of  the  Greeics,  prerail  on 
tfarai  to  follow  him,  or  be  himself  prevailed  on 
to  allow  them  to  return  home  ;  and  the  difference 
Was  thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promising  each  sol- 
^r  a  darick  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  darick,  of 
monthly  pay*. 

When  this  storm  was  happBy  appeased,  thecymi 
army  left  Tarsus,  and  marched  five  days  through  gSH^ 
the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia,  till  Ihey  arrived  atc^^* 
Issus,  tb»  last  town  of  the  province  ;  large,  rich^ 
and  populous ;  and  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
the  frontier  of  Syria.  This  wealthy  province  was 
defended  by  two  fortresses,  called  the  Gates  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  They  extended  from  the  moun- 
taine  to  the  sea.  The  interval  of  three  furlongs 
between  them  contained  several  passes,  narrow  and 
intricate,  besides  the  rapid  Kersas,  which  flowed  in 
the  middle^  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Cyrus  experienced  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonian  asnstance.  A 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras  the 
Spartan,  who  had  succeeded  Samius.in  the  naval 
command,  prepared  to  lapd  the  Greeks  on  the 


unm  abtofart^  icqoiret.*    This  it  one  of  the  few  niimte  misttes 
vkkb  I  haift  Hmoftted  in  Mr.  Spelman^i  iiiott  accurate  translatioo. 
*  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  250,  &  8e(]qi 
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e  H  A  P.  eastern  side  of  the  Gated,  which  most  have  exposed 
^^^    the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  assault ;  but  th^ 
cowardice  of  Abrocomas,  who  commanded  the 
numerous  forces  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia>  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  unnecessary.    The 
design  alone  was  sufficient  to  terrify  him.    He 
abandoned  bis  forts,  and  fled  with  precipitatioQ  be^* 
fore  the  approach  of  an  enemy*. 
^th€  amy      Gyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  encounter- 
Ettphra-^  11%  oppositioD,  and,  in  fifteen  days  march,  reached 
^^'        the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  At  Thapsacus,  whidi 
Id  some  eastern  languages  signifies  the  fordf,  this 
noble  river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  so 
shoal^that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous 
even  for  boats.    The  shallowness  increases  in  the 
autumn,  the  season  in  which  the  army  happetied 
to  cross  the  Euphrates,  which  no  where  reached 
above  the  breast.    This  fovourable  circumstance 
fcrnidied  an    opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  d 
Thapsacus  to  flatter  Cyrus,  that  the  gi*e*f  nver 
liad    visibly    submitted    to  him   as  its  fofture 
jcing}.    Elated  by  this  auspicious  prediction,  be 
pursued  bis  journey  southward,  in  Mesopotamia, 
part  of  which  was  anciently  comprehended  under 
ihe  name  of  Syrian.    While  he  proceeded  along 
this  fertile  country,  he  did  not  fo^et  that  a  labo- 
rious march  of  seventeen  days  through  a  barren 


*  Xenopli.p.  253. 

t  I^tof8  0e^;TP|iiaaA>DiMBrtatimtMi 

%  Xfwxfh.  p.  255. 

H  So  it  if  caUedbyXenoph.  ibidi 
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deawt,  magt  conduct  him  to  the  cultivated  plaioac  r  a  p. 
«f  Babylon.  ^,^3^ 

Having  amply  provided  for  thiB  dangerous  on- Traverse 
dertaking^be  performed  it  with  uncommon  celerity,  indlnt^ 
fcatb  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want  of  provi-****^*^**' 
«ions»  and,  if  possible,  to  take  bis  enemies  unpre* 
ptaiad.  For  several  days  the  invaders  marchedf 
without  interruption, through  theprovinceof  Baby-* 
lADia ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  came  to  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug  to  inters 
cept  or  retard  their  passage.  But  as  this  defence 
was  left  altogether  unguarded,  and  the  Great  King 
had  not  employed  any  means  for  protecting  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions,  it  was  g«^ 
nerally  believed  that  he  had  laid  aside  the  design 
of  venturing  an  engagement  The  troops  of  Cyru% 
therefore,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  raoka 
with  circumspection,  no  longer  observed  any  r^ 
gular  order  of  march ;  their  arms  were  carried  in 
wagons,  or  on  sumpter  horses;  and  their  general^ 
in  his  car,  rode  in  the  van  with  few  armed  atten- 
dants. While  they  proceeded  in  this  fearless  coi^ 
tempt  of  the  enemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of 
Cynasa,  which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Baby* 
loiv^  Fatagyas,  a  Persian,  and  confidential  friend 


*  I  have  used  an  Indeterminate  expression  to  denote  the  uncertain  a itua^ 
ijon  of  tbosc  places  as  described  liy  Strabo,  I.  ii.  &  Plut  In  Artaxent. 
Mr.  Spelihan  justly  obsemos*  tbat  t&e  error  of  Xenc^piian,  (mmoticed  by 
any  former  translator),  who  makes  the  distance  from  Babykm  three  thou- 
sand and  sixty  stadia,  ia  so  enofnout,  Ihal  it  can  only  be  9Wip§  U  0 
Vustake  of  the  traiifcriher.  -  « 

Vou  lU.  lis 


thcr. 


en  \  p  <if  Cf fu8,  eame  lidiiig  t6ward»  tbemiaiilll'  «|»»d» 
^^^„^^^  bis  horse  all  in  a  foam,  calling  aloud  suoimwiireLy 

in  Ilis  own  language,  and  in  6vee)(>  ihat  tiie  King 

was  at  hand'  with  a  vaet  army."^ 
Cyrus dc.      The  experienced  Greeks  who  best  knew  A# 

Bcrieii  the    ,  «  ,     •    .  •»»•%•%  _» 

immense  danger  of  being  attacked  m  dJeoFder,  were  mn» 
hu^^i^  sensibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  Cynisb 
leaping  from  his  ear,  put  on  his  corslet,-  mouated 
his  horse,  seized  his, {myelin,  commanded  thetxiaafii 
to  arm,  and  ordered  e\^ry  man  to  his  post*  His 
orders  were  readily  obeyed ;  and  the  army  ad- 
ianced,  f^everal  hours,  in  order  of  battle.  It  was 
now  mid-dfty ;  yet  no  enemy  appeared ;  but  in  the 
afternoon,  an  extended  cloud  of  dust  was  peroew- 
ed,  which  at  first  feint,  gradually  thickened^  into 
dkrkness,  and  overspread  the  plain.  At  length  the 
brazen  armour  flashed;  the  motion,  the  ranks^  mad 
spears,  were  distinctly  seen.  In  the  front  ifen 
innumerable  chariots  armed  with  scythes  in  adowo- 
ward,  and  in  an  oblique  direction*  The  Qa'Tair;'^, 
commanded  by  Tissaphemes,  were  distinguisbed 
by  white  corslets;  the  PerslUns  by  wicker  bttcfc>* 
lers^  the  Egyptians  by  wooden  shields  Mae)m^ 
down  to  their  feet.  These  formedfhe  chief  straai^ 
of  Artaxerxes;  but  the  variousmultitude  of  natioMS, 
marching  in  separate  columns  according  to  their 
respective  countries,  had  scarcely  any  armour  of 
4^eAce«  and  cquM  aqnoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  di^ 
tanee,  with  tbew  sliugSi  darts,  and  arvows^t 

•  Xeaoph.  p.  SCft  f  Xoioph.  p.  2611  %  leq^J 


Willie  the  hostile  battalions  approaebed,  Cyrui,^  h  Aft 
accompanied  by  Pigtes  the  Interpreter,  and  h  fei^  ,^^^ 
chosen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horses  of  extra^itsnumbd? 
ordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the  intermediate  ^^^n.  - 
space,  observing  the  numbers  and  ^position  of  tb^ 
eneiifiy*  He  bad  ledrned  from  deserters,  that  the 
troops  of  the  Great  King  amounted  to  tvrelve  hunt- 
dred  thousand,  divided  into  four  «qual  bodieA  of 
meO)  respectively  conmiandetd  by  the  foiir  generals, 
Tissaphemes,  Gobrias,  Arbactes,  atid  Abraconias. 
The  last,  however,  had  not  yet  joined ;  'nor  did  he 
reacb  Babylonia  till  five  days  aftet  tbe  battle.  But, 
notwitiisti^nding  this  defect,  the  numbers  of  Arta^ 
xerxea  were  still  competent  to  perform  whatevw 
tuimbers  can  accomplish.  Accordlilg  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  the  King  surrounded  by  a  choaea 
bcMJy  of  cavalry,  occupied  the 'centre  of  the  army, 
as  the  place  of  greatest  security,  and  most  coii- 
Tetiieat  for  issuing  his  orders  with  promptkvde. 
But  such  was  the  extent  of  ^xiundtoVered  by  tbfe 
yai-toufi  nations  whom  he  conimtmded,  that  «ven 
bis  centre  reatibed  beyond  the  left  win|(  of  ibe 
army  oi  Cyrus ;  who,  therefore^  called  jttloud  t^ 
Clfearcfaus  to  advance  ot>p0site  to  the  King's  g*ard^ 
because,  if  Mctf  should  be  broken,  the  mark  would 
be  done.  But  €learchu8  was  unwilling  to  with>- 
draw  the  Greeks  frotn  the  Euphrates,  leattbey 
•bould  b6  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  be  therefdm 
kept  hia  post,  assuring  Gyrus  of  his  utmost  cato  to 
mak^  all  go  w^lL 

Tbe  disobedicince  of  Clearebus,  and  the  dk^mat  TbeMtk 
of  Cyriis>  ibtew  awJi^  tbe  fodunb  of  the  day/^^"^ 
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CHAP,  wbich  involred  the  fate  of  Persia,  and  the  renown 
J^^  of  Greece.  For  although  by  skilful  evolutions^ 
oiymp.  Clearcbus  eluded  the  armed  chariots  and  cayalry 
A.C.400.  of  the  enemy;  thcmf^b  the  Greeks,  by  their  coun* 
tenance  and  shouts  alone,  put  to  flight  the  opposing 
crowd,  who  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  their 
tegular  array,  their  burnished  arms,  or  hear  with- 
out terror  the  martial  sounds  of  their  harmonicas 
Paeans,  intermixed  with  the  clanging  of  their 
spears  against  their  brazen  bucklers ;  yet  the  great 
King,  perceiving  the  impetuous  pursuit  of  tiie 
Greeks,  and  that  nothing  opposed  him  in  front, 
commanded  his  men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  ad* 
▼anced  with  celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  If  this  design  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  havii^ 
pre  vailed  on  the  first  onset,  would  immediately  have 
laced  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  victory, 
and  their  native  ardour,  have  repelled  and  routed 
the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 
Kjtth  im.  But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this  Qt- 
of  cyim  Tourable  prospect.  He  observed  the  movement  of 
his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet  him,  at  the 
head  of  only  six  hundred  horse.  Such  was  the 
rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  King  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
the  leader  Artagerses  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus» 
who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  had  not  learned 
todistingubh  between  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and 
a  general.  By  a  seasonable  retreat,  he  might  still, 
perhaps,  have  saved  his  life,  and  gained  a  crown. 
But  bk  eye  darting  along  the  ranks  met  that  of 
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bis  brother.  He  ruihed  forward,  with  a  UindcHAP. 
iortinctiTe  fiiry,  crying  out,  « I  se^  the  man !''  J[f)l^ 
and,  penetrating  the  thick^  crowd  of  aUendaot% 
aimed  bis  javelin  at  the  King,  pierced  bis  corslet^ 
and  wounded  bis  breast.  His  eagerness  to  destroy 
the  enemy,  prevented  proper  attention  to  his  owo 
safety.  From  an  uncertain  band,  be  received  a  HUdeatk. 
severe  wound  in  the  face,  which  however,  only 
increased  the  fury  with  which  he  assaulted  hjs 
brother.  Various  and  inconsistent  accounts  were 
given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  even  by  those  wbp 
assisted  in  this  memorable  engagement.  His 
admiring  historians  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  make  him  die  like  the  hero  of  a  tragedy* 
irfter  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  many  vari- 
ations of  misery.  Dinon  and  Ctesias^,  the 
longer  to  suspend  the  curiosity  of  their  readers, 
kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  weapon ;  but  Xeno^ 
phon  is  contented  with  saying,  that  he  fell  in  the 
tumultuary  conflict  of  hbattendants  with  the  guards 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  zealously  defended  their  respec* 
tive  masters ;  and  that  eight  of  his  most  confident 
tial  friends  lay  dead  around  him,  thus  sealing  with 
their  blood  their  inviolable  fidelityf. 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious  and  rite  p^. 
fatal  enterprise  ;  after  which  the  troops  of  Arta-^p. 
xerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  success,  and  pro-^^^'^p 
eeeded,  without  encountering  any  resistance,  to  the  o^cyrui. 
hostile  camp;  Ari»U8  leading  o^the  forces  of 

•  Apud.  Pbitarch.  inAttaserz.    '  iJeooi^^f.^B&, 
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4  It  A  P.  Lesser  Asia,  dejected  and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
^^^'   Iheir  prince  and  general.    Among  the  valuable 


plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cyrus,  the  Barbarians  found 
two  Grecian  women,  bis  favourite  mistresses,  the 
elder  of  Pbocsea,  the  younger  of  Miletus.  Tbe 
former,  whose  wit  and  accomplishments  heightened 
ihe  charms  of  Iier  beauty,  received  and  deserved 
tbe  name  of  Aspasia^  from  the  celebrated  midlress 
of  Pericles,  whose  talents  she  rivalled,  and  whosfi 
character  she  too  faithfully  reaembled.  The  young 
Milesian  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
but  while  carelessly  gikarded  by  the  Barbarians,  in- 
tent on  more  useful  plunder,  escaped  unobserved, 
•and  arrived  naked  in  tbe  quarter  of  tbe  Greeks, 
Where  a  small  guard  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
baggage. 
Tke^  Meanwhile  Clearchus,  at  the  bead  of  the  Ore* 

^^rbiu  ^^^^  phalanx,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  bad  been  cs^ 
f!  ^!!fi!  €  rfed  above  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Arta- 
tie  field,  xerxes.    But  when  he  heard  that  the  Barbarians 
m^.     trere  in  his  tent ;  and  perceived  that,  t^ed  with 
-plunder,  Ihey  advanced  to  attack  hisrear>  be  faced 
«bout  in  order  to  re<^ive  them.    The  time  wtt 
spent,  till  sun-set)  in  various  dispositiond  made  hy 
the  cavalry  of  Artaxerxed;  but  neither  the  soldiers, 
nor  their  commanders,  had  courage   to  cofae 
iriUiin  the  reach  of  tbe  Grecian  spear.    They  fled 
in  scattered  disorder,  whereirer  tbe  tirecianii  ^ 
tranced ;  «rho»  wearied  with  marcblRg  agaifiit 
an  enemy   unwilling   to   fight,   at   length  d^ 
termined  to  return  to  tbeii*  camp;  wondcriog 
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ImiMiflei^rp.^  T^f  y  avrivod  ia  Use  b^ginsiog  "^'* 
«f  tbQ  nigbt;  \>ni  fqimd  th€k  teata  ia  disMdefi 
^w  hflgSf^  plundered^  their  pr(M7iaqns  destroy^ 
ed  or  spe|)tw  They  chiefly  regretted  the  loss  of 
fouR  hundred  carriages  filled  with  wime  and  ^our^ 
which  bad  been  provided  by  the  foresight  of  Cyxy8» 
aa  a  respuvce  in  time  of  want.  Even  these  were 
i:ifled  by. the  King's  troops ;  and  th^  GreeJ^Si  whom 
the  auddep  app^firanpe  of  the  enemy  had  oot  al? 
Iqwed  Uo  dine*  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  with* 
QUt  supper ;.  thedr  be4ie3  emanated  by  til^e  fatigue 
of  a»  laborious  day>  and  their  minds  p^rpl^iied;  by 
tba  UQpertain.  fi^te  of  their  alliesf* 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to  mav^  BeiuiYk>ur 
their  cai0p»  wbeto  the-  messengers  of  Ariaeus  ar^cfi^'^ 
lixed  acquainUi^  them  with  tb^  deatii  of  Cyrus- ^J;^]"'^ 
The  new  eoiprpander,  they  ^efd,:  )iad:aMen)bled^r^ 
the.  troops  Osf  Le^aer  Alia  in  their  former  e^canipr     .  . 
meiit»  about  twelve  mUen  from  the:  field  of  battle; 
where  be  intended  tocpntinue  tb$  w^o^e  day»that 
the  G tieeksi  might  Jbave  time  to  join  him  iL  but  if  the}; 
d^i^yedy  h^.  would  next  day  procecKi  witl]K>ut  tbem^ 
in vi;aird9  Ionia,  with  ii^  utmost  expedit^oii.  When 


*  In  relating  this  battle,  I  have  followed  the  advice  o^  Plutarch  io  Ar- 
tiserxei,  who  aaya,  **  that  Senophon  has  deacribec^  it  with  ftach  penpi- 
wixjt  tXogwa^  and  ftvcei  at  8«%i  tho  action,  M^'tiiecgifi'vflwS 
*eader»  and  i^al^eahnn  assist  with  emotion  at  every  incident^  not  af 
^aaty  butasprssent.  A  man  of  sense,  therefore,  will  despair  to  rival 
SclioplidiiiaiidhutedofTektiii^llfeaoiiMia^de^  wOliilBOt  iMik 
circu instances  only  as  are  moat  worthy  of  notice.** 

t  Xeiioph.p.  2r0.  k  seqq.,   .    ,.  « 


c«AP.  flteGraeks  recovered  from  ttiec<m8lBniBtiM«oca'' 
^^^.^^sioned   by  these   tioexpected    and    aieiaorhc^y 
tidings,  Clearchus  replied^  <^  Would  to  God  Gyrus 
were  alive !  but  since  be  is  dead,  let  Ariwis  know 
tbat  we  have  conquered  the  King ;  that  his.  troops 
have  every  where  fled  before  us ;  and  that  now 
no  enemy  appears  to  resist  our  arras.    Yo\i  may 
therefore,  assure  Ariseus,  that  if  he  will  come 
hither,  we  will  place  him  6n  the  Persian  throne^ 
which  is  the  .jtist  reward  of  our  victory."     With 
this  proposal  the  messengers  departed,  and  Clear- 
chus led  bis  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  collect 
provisions,  which  were  prepared  by  using  for  fuel 
the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows^  of  the 
Barbarians*. 
Their  ftn.      Next  moming  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxerxes, 
Jtehcmids  ^^^  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  from  that 
ofArta.    expressed  by  C!learchus,  concierning  the  issue  of 
who  de'.     the  battle.    Among  these  respected  ministers  was 
thtir  ar-    Philinus,  a  fugitive  Greek  much  esteemed  by  Tis- 
"^^'       saphernes,  both  as  a  skilful  captain  and  as  an  able 
hegociator.  When  the  chiefs  were  assembled^  Phi- 
linus, speaking  for  his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Great  King,  who  had  defeated  and 
killed  Gyrus,  '^  That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  be- 
come the  slaves  of  the  conqueror,  should  siirrenjdfi^ 
their  arms.^'  The  demand  was  heard  with  in4i^9a7 
tionand answered  with  contempt.  Onedesiredbiinic^ 
.  telltbeking^4o  come  and  take  themy^anotber/'.tlbat 
H  was  hstter  to  die,  than  to  deliv/eyr  up  th^if  arau^f 

*  Xeooph.  p.  fIffL 


XeMphott  spoke  io  the  fbttDwing^ij^uiflme  i  ^ W«'  chat; 
haT«  BOtHUg,  tsyou  see,  O  PhiHntta!  bat  otar^^]^ 
atnig,  «ind  our  vtlour.  While  we  keep  possession 
of  tftb  oiie,  we  ban  arail  ourselves  of  the  titlier ; 
but,  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  also  surrender 
our  persons.  Do  not  therefore  expect  that  we- 
sball  throw  away  the  only  adrantages  which  we  still 
^^iQOf ;  on  the  contrary,  be  assured,  that,  relying 
on  our  arms  and  our  valour,  we  will  dispute  with 
yod  those  advantages  whieh  you  possess.^  Cle*-' 
archils  enforced  the  sentments  of  Xehophon, 
whieh  were  confirmed  by  the  army ;  and  PhUinus/ 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  the  immediate 
designs  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  colleagues 
to  the  Persian  camp*. 

Meanwhile,  Anasus  replied  to  (he  honourable  narpvul 
embaiBsy  which  had  been  sent  him,  ^  That  there  Concerted 
were  many  Persians  of  gi^ter  coni^eration  thanT^^'^^* 
himself  who  would  never  permit  him  to  be  their 
king ;  be  Repeated  his  desire  that  the  Greeks  should 
join  him ;  but,  if  they  declined  to  come,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  returning  with  all  haste  to  lonia.*^ 
His  proposii^  of  a  junction  was  approved  by  the  pro- 
pitious indtciatiotisdf  the  victims :  the  army  march- 
ed in  order  of  battle  to  th6  encampment  of  Ariaeus ; 
who^  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  captains, 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  Grecian  commanders, 
binding  tiliemselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to 
each  other  the  duties  of  faithful  and  affectionate 
alUea*    Having  raidleta  this  engagement  by  a  so- 

—        —  •  Xtaoph-  p.  273. 
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c«  AP^  IftW  saorifiea^^ttiey?  pitf(»6dlid  to  deJH»ecateiC6fH 
wv.    cprning  their  iateii^edgouniey.  It  was  d6«raiiiie<!, 
"■^^""^^  tbat  instead  of  trtvereUlg  tile  deflolatedeotintry  by 
which  ih^y  bad  arrived  at  the  aeld  of  batOe,  ttey 
shoiiJd  80  sbftpe  their  course  norOiward,  Vs  to 
acquire  provisions  in  greater  plenty,  and  cross 
tiie  great  riyers,  whicb  cotnmofily  diminish  near 
their  source,    with    less  difficulty   and  danger. 
They  resolved  also  to  perforin  their  first  marches 
with  all  possible  expedttipo,  in  order  to  antici^ 
pate:  the  King's  approach ;  since,  with  a  anlan 
force,  he  would   not  dare  to  Mlow,  and  with 
a  great  army  si  be  would  90t  be  able  to  otertake, 
them*. 
Theric-       ^^^^  P'^"  ^'  retreat  proposed  by  Ariesus,  had 
w\  >^    .  the.  dishonourable  appearance  of  iligbt ;  ,but  -  for- 
^om  Kt.  tui^p  proved  a  more  glorious  conduetdr.  Such  wad 
^^^'*  tb^  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage' and  fimmeat  on 
the  coupsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  wlio  had  so 
lately  commfinded  the  soldiers  to  surrend^  their 
lirms^  sentheraldsto  them,  the  day  following,  to  pro* 
pose  a^ truce.  This  memoraUe  agreeiiie)it,*tlie  con- 
sequences  of  which  were  so  calanattons,  yet  ao  ho- 
nourable to  the  Greeks,  was  concluded  tfarbnghflie 
intervention  of  Tissaphernes ;  who  etigaged,  oriihe 
part  of  his  -master,  to  furnish  them  witii  a  majrket, 
to  cause  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  ccmb- 
tries  through  which  they  marched,  and  to  ^onditet 
them  without  guile  to  the  coast  For;theGirf^lQB»on 
it»  oth^r  handj  Clearchii(3  and  the>g9ner«l0  WOtt, 

JII    •    • 


tt|rt. they  shoidd abstain  firon  ravaging  the  £iiig*d  chap. 
territoiieB;  that  they  .should  supply  them^elres    ^^* 
wkh  meat  and  drink  only,  when,  by  any  aecident, 
the  marJcet  was  not  poroTided ;  but.  when  it  was, 
that  they  would  purchase  wl^atever  they  wante4 
at  a  reasQuaUe  price.'^ 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  Tissapheme^  Treaeiicrjr 
seturned  to  the  King,  promising  to  come  back  aSpherU^ 
soon,  as  possible.  But  on  various  pretenee^,  he  de-  ^;^^' 
layed  twenty  days ;  diiring  which  the  Persians  bad 
an  opportunity  to  practise  with  Ariaeus«  By  the 
diead  of  punishment,  if  he  persisted  in  rebellion ; 
by  the  promise  of  pardon,  if  tie  retuiened  to  his 
allegiance ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  warm  eolicita^ 
4ion  of  his  kinsmen  aad  friends^  that  unsteady  Par* 
barian  waa  totally  detacied  from' the. interest  of  hii 
Grecian  allies.  Hia  conduct  gave  just  ground  to 
suspect  this  disfiositioo,  which*  became  fully  evi- 
deot  after  the  return  of  Tissaphenies^  From  thai 
mosDent,  Ariseus  no  longer  encainped  with  the 
Greeks,  but  preferred  the  neij^tibourbdod  of  the 
satrap  and  his  Persians.  Yet^  for  three  week8>  no 
open  hostility  was  committed ;  the  armies,  fearing, 
and  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line  of 
march ;  Tissaphemes  led  the  way ;  and  aecordinj^ 
to  agreement,  fUmished  the  Greeks  with  a  market  i 
but  treacherously  increased  the  difficulty  of  their 
joui!aey»  by  conducting  them  by  many  windingn 
through  the  canals  and  .marsli^' between  the  Ti* 
gimand'EuphrateSi^   Whteithey  had  crtossiid  tfaa 


CH  A F.finrmer  nrer, Uttey  conAtaued  to mMnAnmlkmmA 
J^^aloi^  its  eastero  baiiks»  always  encamping. al  ibt 
distasM  of  two  or  three  imles  from  the  Barhariaaa 
Yet  this  precaution  was  wiahle  to  jmsr^ak  tftk 
parties  sent  out  to  provide  wood  or  fen^s  ISraai 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  From  mpmuiiM 
wordst  they  soon  prooeededio  hostile  actions ;  and 
these  partial  eaoounters  were  likely  to  pcodttce^ 
worst  oonsequences,  by  isiaming  the  latestt.  but 
general  aniaiosity^  which  it  had  been  so  difBoidt  io 
stiie  or  conceal*. 
teSdiottfl  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  sosnei.  where 
SulT  ^  nver  Zabatw^  flowing  westward  firom  tlis 
g^fg^  nsountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary  waters 
into  the  broad  stream  of  Urn  Tigris.  The  Clie:* 
cian  generals,  and  particularly  Clewduis,  wboiwi 
long  seen  and  lamented  the  unfortunate  jealoiisies 
prevailiqg  aoKM^  those  who  had  sworn  mutual 
fidelity,  proposed  a  conference  betweeu  the  wmt 
manderSi  in  order  amicably  to  explain  and  lumuu 
every  ground  of  hatred  and  com|riaiat  Tima» 
phemes  and  Ariasus,  as  well  as  their  coUeagae 
Orontes,  eagerly  desired  the  conference,  though 
their  motives  were  very  diflerent  from  those  which 
actuated  Clearchus.  A  meaauro  so  agreeafato  to^ 
both  parties  was,  without  difiiculty,  earned  into 
execution ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occasioftalonai 
lersook  that  prudence  and  caution^  whieiK:'lKitii 
befoveand  after,  unifonnly  governed  their  eonduet 
.   Five  generally  and  twenty  captaim^npairediobtfae 

*  X«iHplkpbS9B. 
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tuk  of  Ti«i^imnDt»;  only  two  httndfed  soldierec  nxp. 
fciJBlwud  ibem,  mHler  pntence  of  j^oing  to  market  ,J^]^ 
BinadnB,  with  his  coUeagves,  Menon,  Proxenuc^ 
Agin^  aad  Socistes,  were  conductied  into  the  sar 
tKup^H  i^wftment ;  the  rest,  wbetfaev  captains  or  dol*^ 
dieiir  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  This  separation 
oceaMoed  fear  and  distruet*  The  appearaace  of 
anned  Barbarians  lacreased  the  terror.  A  glomtiy 
ttlence  prevailed ;  whan,  on  a  given  signal,  those 
within  the  tent  were  app»hended>  and  those  with^ 
out  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian 
cavalry  scoured  the  plain,  destroying  whomsoever 
they  encouatared/  The-  Greeks  were  astonished  at 
this. mad  excursioa,  which  they  beheld  from  their 
camp ;  until  Nicardnis,  an  Arcadmn,  came,  mii- 
serably  mangled,  and  informed  them  of  the  dread-* 
fill  tragedy  that  had  been  acted*^ 

Upmi  tbia  intelligefice,  they  ran  to  their  arms,  Anuer- 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  But  the  cowardly  f^||^ 
Barisarians,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open  ^^d^^^^ 
honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  tbeir 
desigBd  by  the  same  impious  treachery  with  which*™"* 
they  had  concerted  them.  Instead  of  advancing  in  a 
body  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  they  sent  Ariseus 
Arteasus,  and  Miltnridates,  persons  whose  great 
credit  with  Cyrus  might  prevent  their  intentions 
from  bemg  suspected  by  the  enemy.    They  were 
attended  by  three  hundred  Persians,  clad  in  com- 
plete armour.     When  they    drew  near  to  the 
QHMkh  a  herald  called  out,    <'  That  if  any  of 
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c  H  Jkv.  the  generals  or  captains  were  present*  they  jtoidd 

XXV.    advance,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  witii  the 

King's  pleasure."  Cbeirisophus  the  Laced«niOBian> 

who,  next  to  Clearchus,  had  hitherto  mmntained 

the  greatest  influence  over  the  army,  happened  .t4 

be  absent  with  a  party  of  foragers.    But  theie* 

maining  generals.  Cleaner  the  OrchomeuaOf  and 

Sophonetus  the  Stymphalian,  proceeded  With  cauf 

tion  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by  Xjeiio|dioii 

the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a  volttirteer)..lEil^ 

lowed  the  commanders,  that  he  might  lean  what 

was  become  of  his  friend  Proxenus'*.     When 

they  came  within  hearing  of  the  Barbarians,  Ariaeus 

Q^fy^    said,    <'  Clearchus,   O  Greeks!  having  violated 

Sat  1^  his  oath,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  Jis  punished 

jtet.       with  just  death  ;  but  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who 

gave  information  of  his  crimes,  are  rewarded  with 

the  King's  favour.    Of  you,  the  King  demands 

your  arms,  which  he  says  are  now  his  property, 

because  they  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who  was  bis 

slave."    Cleaner  the  Orchomenian,  speaking  in 

the  name  of  the  rest,  replied  indignantly  to  this 

demand,  reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Ari^us,  who 

had  betrayed    the  friends    and  benefSaictors    of 

his  master  Cyrus;  andifho  co-operated  with  the 

enemy  of  that  mastej^i  the  deceitful  and  impious 

Tissaphernes.  The  Persian  endeavoured  to  justify 

himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of  Clearehus. 

Upon  which  Xenophon  observed,  <<  That  Qear- 

<;bus,  if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been  justly  punished ; 

*  Xenoph.  p.  S88>  &  aeqq. 
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btkt  where  are  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  are  your  chap. 
benefactors,  and  cur  commanders?  Let  them,  at^  ^^^' 
least,  be  sent  to  us,  since  it  is  evident  that  their 
friendsbip  for  both  parties  will  make  them  advise 
what  is  best  for  both/'  This  reasonable  request  it 
was  impossible  to  elude  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  after 
k^ng  conferring  together,  departed  without  at- 
tenipting  to  answer*.  Their  mean  duplicity  in 
this  interview,  sufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  who  were 
kept  in  close  captivity,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Ar« 
texerxes,  by  whose  order  they  were  put  to  death 

*  Xenoph.  p.  !^89. 
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CHAP.  XXV!. 

€lMslernationofthe  Greeks.^Mmdy  advice  ijfXt 
phon.— Their  JRetreat-^DyjkulUes  attending  it, 
Surmounted  by  their  Skitt  and  Persev^ranec 
^Their  Sufferings  among  the  Carduchian.  Mounr- 
tains.'^They  traverse  ArmenicLr-^First  behold  the 
Sea  from  Mount  Theche$.--Dtfeat  th^  Qd^ 
ehians^^Description  of  the  southern  Shore  of^ik^ 
Eu3cine.—Tramactions  with  the  Chreek  Colonies 
there.— The  Greeks  arrive  at  Bysantium. — 
Enter  into  the  Service  of  Seuthes. — His  £Rstory. 
-^Conjunct  Expeditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Thror 
Hans.— The  Greeks  return  to  the  Service  ^  thgir 
Country. 

CHAP.  f^HK  perfidious  assassination  of  their  commanderB 
TDLVL  converted  the  alarm  and  terror,  that  had  hitherto 
^^I^^J^.  reigned  in  the  Grecian  camp,  into  constenmtion 
^«n^***«  and  despair.    This  dreadful  catastrophe  complete 
ed  the  afflictions  of  men  distant  about  twelye 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  land ;  surround- 
ed by  craggy  mountains,  deep  and  rapid  rivers ; 
by  famine,  war,  and  the  treachery  of  their  allies, 
still    more   formidable  than  the   resentment  of 
their  enemies.    The  soldiers  reflected,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  depart,  yet  more  dangerous  tare* 
main ;  provisions  could  be  acquired  only  at  the 
point  of  the  sword ;  every  country  was  hostile ; 
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although  they  conquered  one  enemy,  another^ ^^^• 
would  be  still  ready  to  receive  tbem ;  they  wanted  ^^^^^^ 
cavalry  to  pursue  the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their 
pursuit ;  victory  itself  would  be  fruitless;  defeat, 
certain  ruin. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  reflectic^ns  they  bad  mmIt «^ 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  when  Xeno-xeno- 
phonthe  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknowledges,^  * 
by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as  his 
conduct  approves,  by  the  energies  of  a  virtuous 
mind  awakened  and  emboldened  by  adversity,  un-* 
dertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection  and  dismay, 
the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  safety.  Hav- 
ingassembledthe  captains  belonging  to  the  division 
of  his  beloved  Proxenus,  he  faithfully  represented 
to  them  their  situation,  which  dangerous  as  it  was, 
ought  not  to  sink  brave  men  to  despair.  Even 
in  the  worst  circumstances,  fortitude,  and  fortitude 
alone,  could  afford  relief.  They  had  been  de* 
ceired,  but  not  conquered,  by  the  Barbarians ; 
whose  perfidious  violation  of  faith,  friendship,  and 
hospitality,  rendered  them  odious  and  contemptible 
to  men  and  gods ;  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpired 
of  the  contest,  and  whose  assistance  could  make  the 
cause  of  justice  and  valour  prevail  over  every  su- 
periority of  strength  and  numbers*. 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  conraiuni-wiMst^* 
cated,  by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the  breasts  of  Silh^cw. 
\m  hearers ;  who,  dispersing  through  the  various  th^^pS* 
quarters  of  the  camp,  summoned  together  the^>^ 

*  Xeiloph.p.395.' 
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c^  A  r.  principal  officers  in  the  army.  To  tbem  Xeno* 
^^^^J^  phon  addressed  a  similar  discourse,  encouragiiig 
named  to  them  by  every  argument  that  philosophy,  expe- 
•onmuffld.  rience,  and  particularly  their  own  experience, 
and  that  of  the  Grecian  history,  could  afford^ 
to  expect  success  from  their  own  bravery  and  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  disdain  the  offers  of 
accommodation  (if  such  should  be  made)  from 
their  impious  foes,  whose  insidious  friendship  had 
always  proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  enmity. 
The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Cheirlso* 
phus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  persuasive 
eloquenceofthe  Athenian,  who  farther  advised  that 
the  soldiers  should  substitute  commanders  io  the 
room  of  those  whom  they  had  lost ;  disentangle  tbein* 
selves  from  every  superfluous  incumbrance  that 
might  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  march,  and 
advance  with  all  expedition  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  having  the  baggage  and  its  attendants 
in  the  middle,  and  presenting  the  valour  of  their 
battalions  on  every  side  to  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
council,  after  which  they  were  refeired  to  the  as- 
sembled troops,  by  whom  they  were  readily  con- 
firmed, and  carried  into  immediate  execution'*^* 
Timasion,  Xanthicles,  Cleanor,  Philyfias,  succeed- 
ed to  the  late  commanders  ;  Xenophon  supplied 
the  place  of  bis  friend  Proxenus ;  and  so  ably  was 
^  ascendant  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue  maitf 

*  Xeoo^  p.  399. 
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tained  by  bim  and  Cbeirisophus,  that  the  names  of  ch  a  p. 
their  unequal  colleagues  will  seldom  occur  in  the  ^^ 
following  narrative  of  this  illustrious  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  The 
in    preparation ;    and, ,  in    the    afternoon,     the  h^J^td 
troops  having  passed  the  Zabatus,  pursued  their^JI^^^'^^ 
march  in  the  disposition  recommended  by  Xeno^^^e  Per- 
phon.      But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  chen  and 
tlieir  rear  was  harassed  by  the  Persian  archers  and*^^^* 
cavalry,  which  afforded  them  a  very  inauspicious 
presage  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  must  be 
continually  exposed  in  eighteendays  journey  alon^ 
the  level  frontiers  of  Media.    It  was  difficult  to 
repel  these  light  skirmishes,  and  impossible  to  at* 
tack  them  without  being  exposed  to  considerable 
loss ;  because  a  detachment  of  heavy  armed  men, 
or  even  of  targeteers,  could  not  overtake  them  in 
a  short  space,  nor  could  it  continue  the  pursuit 
without  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Xenophon,  with  more  valour  than  prudence,  tried 
the  unfortunate  experiment ;  but  was  obliged  to 
retreat  fighting,  and  brought  back  his  men  wound- 
ed, disheartened  and  disgraced*. 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  disheartened  tim/ 
nor  disgraced  the  commander.     He  ingeniously  ^^ 
acknowledged  his  error,  which,  pernicious  as  itJ"^J^ 
was,  had  taught  the  Greeks  their  wants.    They  war,  and 
wanted  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ;  the  former  the  Rko- 
of  which  might  be  obtained  by  equipping  for  wargSJ^^*^ 
the  baggage  horses,  which  had  been  taken  from 
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CH  \p  the  enemy ;  and  the  latter  aught  be  supplied  by 

*^^^   the  Rhodians  (well  skilled  in  the  sling),  of  whom 

there  were  great  numbers  in  the  army.    This  ad- 

Tice  was  approved :  a  company  of  fifty  horsemen 

was  soon  raised,  the  men  vying  with  each  other  to 

obtain  the  honour  of  this  distinguished  service ; 

«nd  two  hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the 

Tanks,  who  furnished  themselves  with  slings  and 

leaden  balls,  which  reached  twice  as  far  as  the 

stones  employed  by  the  Barbarians.    The  borse^ 

men  wore  bufT  coats  and  cort^lets ;  they  were  com* 

manded  by  Lycius,  the  Athenian*, 

Their  mc     '^^®  Utility  of  theso  preparations  was  discovered 

<^*  ^<^     as  soon  as  the  enemy  renewed  their  assaulU^  with 

iiuenceof  a  thousaud  horse,  and  four  thousand  slingers  aod 

Allies  ""^  archers,    The  newly-raised  troops  advanced  with 

boldness  and  celerity,  being  assured  that  tipieir 

unequal  attack  would  be  sustained  by  thetargeteers 

and  heavy*armed  men.     But   the  Persians,  not 

waiting  to  receive  them,  fled  in  scattered  disorder; 

the  Greeks  pursued,  took  many  prisoners,  made 

great  slaughter,  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  the 

slain,  iq  order  to  terrify,   by  such  a   dreadful 

spectacle  of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfidious 

enemiesft 

vewA\^      After  this  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 

^^^    noarf^h  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 

which      f^estern  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with  many 

toi^g.  rich  and  populous  villages,  from  which  they  weie 

^        fupplied  with  provisions  jl  and  admiring  as  tb^ 
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passed  along^  the  immense  walls,  the  lofty  and  chap. 
durable  pyramids,  the  spacious  but  deserted  cities,  ^^^^^...^^ 
which  testified  the  ancient  greatness  of  that  flou« 
risbing  kingdom,  before  the  Medes  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  oppressive  government  of  Persia. 
The  Barbarians  still  endeavoured  to  annoy  them, 
but  with  very  little  success,  unless  when  they  passed 
a  bridge  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  such  occasions^ 
the  square  form,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  marck* 
ed,  was  found  doubly  inconvenient**  In  order  to 
trav^e  such  a  passage,  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  close  the  wings,  and  to  crowd  icrto  a  narrow 
space,  which  disordered  the  ranks,  and  made  them 
obstruct  each  other.  When  they  had  crossed  the 
bridge  or  defile,  they  were  again  obliged  to  rub 
with  all  haste,  in  order  to  extend  the  wings^ 
and  resume  their  ranks»  which  occasioned  a  void 
in  the  centre,  and  much  disheartened  the  men, 
thus  exposed  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pur* 
jmers. 

.    To  obviate  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks  surmoimt. 
separated  from  the  army  six  companies,  each .  coi^^t^niiu. 
aisting  of  an  hundred  men.    These  were  sub-^^***** 
divided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and  twenty- 
five,  each  division  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
vrbole,  commanded  by  proper  officers.    When  it 
became  necessary  to  close  the  wings,  in  order  to 
pass  a  defile,  these  troops  staid  behind,  thus  dis* 
burdening  the  army  of  a  superfluous  mass,  and 
thereby  enabtingthem  to  proceed  without  confusion 

;  Xienoph.  p.  SUK 
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c  H  A  r.  in  llieir  ranks.    After  the  passage  was  effected,  the 
^^^'*   army  might  again  extend  their  wings,  and  assume 


thfe  same  loose  arrangement  as  before,  without  ex- 
posing the  centre  to  danger ;  because  the  vacuity 
left  there  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  detach- 
ed companies ;  the  opening,  if  small,  being  filled 
up  b^  the  six  divisions  of  an  hundred  men  each ; 
if  larger,  by  the  twelve  divisions  of  fifty ;  and  if 
very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  twenty- 
live  ;*  as  the  same  number  of  men,  in  proportidn 
to  the  number  of  columns  into  which  they  wera 
divided,  would  occupy  a  widei*  extent  of  groundf. 
•Fhe  With  this  useful  precaution  the  Greeks  per- 

^prowh  fo^'wi^d  ^  successful  march  to'tbe  mountains  of  the 
^  ?2!*'  Carduchians,  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  could  no 
cardu-  longer  annoy  them.  But  here  they  found  new 
difficulties,  far  more  formidable  than  those  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  contend. 
The  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  so  deep  and  rapid, 
that  the  passage  appeared  absolutely  impractica- 
ble. Before  them  rose  the  high  and  craggy  moun* 
tains,  which  pversbadowed  the  river,  inhabited  by  a 


•  Xenoph.  p.  310. 
^  f  1  have  explained  tbU  natter  tninutelyi  becailte.the  worda  tdXeao* 
pbon  are  roUtaken  by  gieat  military  writers.  Major  MauriUon  a  skitful 
engineer  and  excellent  8cbolar»  proposes  a  transposition  of  the  words 
of  Xenophon,  that  the  greiiter  gaps  may  be  filled  up  by  the  greater 
divisions.  He  justly  observes,  that  no  translator  or  coounentiitor  hm 
liken  notice  of  the  difficulty  that  naturally  pi'esents  itself  on  reading 
lAe  passage,  which  however,  I  hop^  is  sufficiently  perspicuous  in  the 
text  See  I'Essai  sur  Tlnfluence  de  la  Poudre  i  Canon,  Sic.  a  woik 
vbich,  I  believe,  no  military  maa  ean  read  wit)»out  receiving  from  it  in- 
stnictioD  and  entertaimnent 
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warlike  race  of  men,  whose  barbarous  independ-  c  h  a  p» 
ence  bad  always  defied  the  arms*  of  Persia,  as,^^^^ 
ibat  of  their  successors,  the  modern  Curdes,  still 
defies  the  power  of  the  Turks,  to  whom  they  are 
but  nominally  subjectf.   While  the  Greeks  doubt-ingeniau9 
ed  what  course  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rhodian  un-^TS-'a 
dertook  to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity, ^J^^jn^ 
provided  they  gave  him  a  talent  to  reward  his  Ja-^Tigrb. 
hour.     "  I  shall  want,  besides,"    continued  he, 
**  two  thousand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses, 
which  the  country  affords  in  such  numbers  aa  you 
see  around  us.    The  skins  maybe  blown,  tied  at 
end,  and  fastened  together  by  the  girts  belonging 
to  the  sumpter  horses,  then  covered  with  fascines, 
and  lastly  with  earth.    I  shall  use  large  stones  in- 
stedd  of  anchors;  every  bag  will  bear  two  men, 
whom  the  fascines  and  earth  will  prevent  from  sl^ 
ping,  and  whom,  with  very  little  labour  on  their 
part,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  will  waft  across 
the  rivert/* 

lliis  ingenious  contrivance  was  commended.  The  tnf. 
but  not  carried  into  execution ;  the  Grecians  hav-  (^'^!Ukt 
ing  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently  taken,that  JJJ^I^j^* 
the  road  through  the  country  of  the  Carduchians®^^^^* 
Ivould  soon  conduct  them  to  the  spacious  and  plenti- 
ful province  of  Armenia.  Thither  they  fearlessly 
l^enetrated,  regardless  of  the  report,  that  under  a 
former  reign,  a  Persian  army  of  an  hundred  an4 

•  Xenoph.  p.  315;  t  Bwiwolfc's  Travdfl. 

^  Xenoph.  p.  214^ 
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cH  ^t».  twenty  thousand  men  had  been  cut  off  by  febott 
^2^]^  fier€#  Barbarians,  whose  manners  were  more  rude 
and  inhospitable  than  the  mountains  which  they 
inhabited.  At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Carduchians  retired  to  their  fastnesses,  leaving 
the  villages  in  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  inva* 
ders.  The  troops  were  restrained  from  injury ; 
but  their  inofiensive  behaviour,  and  kind  invita- 
tions to  peace,  were  regarded  with  contempt  by 
the  common  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Persians, 
and  of  human  kind.  They  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  though 
unprepared  for  a  close  engagement,  used  with  ex- 
traordinary effect  their  bows,  three  cubits  long, 
which  they  bent  by  pressing  the  lower  part  witfc 
their  left  foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  lonjsc  M 
the  bows;  and  their  well  fashioned  points  pierced 
the  firmest  shields  and  corslets.  The  Greeks  em- 
ployed their  skill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  to 
ehide,  or  to  repel,  the  assault  of  these  dangerous 
foes,  from  whom  they  suffered  more  in  seven  days 
than  they  had  done  in  as  many  weeks  from  the 
bravest  troops  of  Artaxerxes*.  At  length  the;f 
arrived  at  the  river  Gentrites,  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Ar* 
menia,  having  just  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
escaped  the  weapons  of  the  Carduchians,  whose 
brethren,  the  Parthiansf,  with  the  samie  arms  and 
address,  became  formidable  to  Rome,  when  Rome 
was  formidable  to  the  world^. 

*  Xenoph.  p.  318—226.  f  Strabo,  1.  xti.  p.  515. 

f  PlQt.  in  Crasto  &  Marc.  Anton. 
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The  month  of  January  was  employed  in  traven-  chap. 
ing  the  fruitful  plains  of  Armenia*,  which  atct   ^^ 
beautifully  diversified  by  hills  of  easy  ascent.  Te-  n^^ 
ribazus,  the  Persian  governor  of  the  province,  en-^^SL^ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  the  generals,  that  if 
they  abstained  from  hostilities,  he  would  not  ol>* 
struct  their  march,  but  furnish  them  plentifully 
with  provisions.    But  this  league  was  perfidiously 
violated.  The  Greeks  had  recourse  to  arm* ;  pur- 
sued Teribazus ;  assaulted  and  plundered  his  camp^-. 
Next  day  they  were  exposed  to  a  more  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  neither  skill  nor  valour  could 
avail.    The  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  during-ind«i^ 
the  night,  as  completely  covered  the  men  witb^/^ttli 
their  arms.    Their  bodies  were  benumbed  andjl^jd^ 
parched  with  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  matih  ^*^ 

countvT* 

Wind.  Many  slares  and  sumpter  horses  perished, 
with  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rest  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  by  Xeoophon  to  put  themselres  in 
motion*  which  was  known  to  be  the  only  remedy 
fortbeir  distress  ;and  as  the  severity  of  the  weaMier 
still  continued  during  the  remainder  of  tbeirmBrch 
through  Armenia,  several  soldiers  lost  their  sigbft 
by  the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  the  intenseness  of  the  coldj.  The  eyes  were 
best  defended  by  wearing  something  black  befove 


*  Tliere  the  Greeks  foand  irMfrAvd.rrmti'tiA^  oretfrnr  tyiAtt^^ftftut,  ^irtfy 
«fF»r  irtu.muf  ivavJW;>  ctrK^/Zccp)  cttt^ui  trttrro^Mrtt ;  **  all  klndd  of  neceflSft* 
ries,  Mod  even  l^ixunesy  Tictims,  wn,  old  ivAgmit  wjnei,  diiedgnpei, 
and  all  aorta  of  pulae." 

t  Xenopb.  p.  328.  i  Ibid.  p.  339,  k  seqq. 
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^'H  A  i^  them ;  tb^  feet  were  preserved  by  constant  iitotion 
JJP[|^  10  the  day;  and  by  stripping  bare  in  the  night. 
TrtcctA       From  Afmeiiia  they  proceeded  to  the  coudtty 
^f^i.  of  (faa  Taocbians ;  who,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
^r^  ^an  unknown  enemy,  bad  abandoned  their  vaUieSi 
cUtts-     and  taken  reftige  on  the  mountakis,  with  their 
wl¥ef>»  cbtldMn  and  cattle.    Hitbet  also  they  bad 
Odarrayed  all  their  provisions ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
waveobliged  to  attack  these  fastnesses,  otlierwisa 
ike  amny  mnsi  have  starved.    The  Barbarians 
boldly  defended  them,  by  letting  fly  innumerable 
t<41ie8  of  stones  down  the  precipices.    Bot  this 
aytillery  wasat  length  exhausted;  the Greeka  be- 
came masters  of  the  heights  ;'and  a  dreadful  scene 
Ibllowed.    The  women  iSrst  tfamw  their  cfaildoren 
dawn  the  rocks  and  then  ibemselvas.     The  aoan 
imitated  this  ivantk  example  of  despair;  so  Hat 
tbs'  naaHaots  made  few  imsoners,  but  took  a  om- 
skierable  <|ttantily  of  sheep,  oieo,  and  asses^. 
The  fierce     From  thonco  the  army  proceeded  with  racooft- 
icMchMw  non  celetity  tfarOQgh  the  bleak  and  rocky  country 
^^chlay-^  ^>*  Chaly beans;    marching,    in  seven  days, 
>»^     «ioiit  an  btfudred  and  fifty  raikss.    The  Chaiy- 
keans-wenfe  tbe  fiercest  natkm  in  all  those  pbrls. 
Tbey  wore  fovtbeir  A^feace  Hnen  corslets,  greaves, 
and  helmets;  they  carried  a  short  faulcSuon  at 
their  girdles,  and  attacked  with  pikes  fifteen  cubits 
long.    Instead  of  discovering  any  symptooia  .of 
flight  or  fear,  they  sang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,-  ^t 
^  approadi  of  an  enemy.  They  boldly  defooded 

*^Xeiu]f^.p.  3SS. 
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tbair  villages,  not  decKoing  eren  a  OI0M  Mg^^a^CHAp^ 
ment  with  the  Greeks;  who,  unable  to  supply  ^^, 
themselves  wilh  any  thing  from  this  inbospiiable 
and  warlike  country  in  their  dangerous  march 
through  it,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately 
taken  from  the  Taoohians^. 

The  river  Harpasus,  four  hundred  feet  broad,  tup 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Cbalybeans  andri^!^^^' 
Scythioians.    From  the  latter,  the  Greeks  nMtl^g^^^ 
wiUi  \iUle  resistance,  in  a  march  of  thirteen  days,  Jj™ 
which  brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount  Thecbes,  tbej  be. 
a  place  held  in  paHidilar  devoiion  by  the  inb»*i!^^ 
bitants  of  the  neigbbotiring  territory.    The  van- 
guard had  no  sooner  ascended  this  sacred  ipoun* 
tain^  than  the  army  were  alarmed  by  loud  shout^^ 
wWcb  continued  to  redouble  with  increaring  vio* 
ience*    It  was  imagined  that  some  new  form  of 
dwger  bad  appeared,  or  that  some  new  enemy 
was  re^y  to  assail  ihevsu    The  rear  advanced  wiU| 
all  pMsM^  expedition  to  the  assistance  of  their 
conqiaRiQns;  but  having  arrived  within  bewring^ 
were  aeiaed  wiA  the  most  pleasing  astonishipent^ 
when  tbeii*  ears  were  saluted  from  every  quarter 
with  lic^  repetition,  ''The  sea!  the  seal"  the  . 
m^  <ti  whkb,  a  sight  so  kmg  wished  in  vain,  at 
first  filled  (hem  with  transports  Qt  tuojiultivausjay, 
aadiafterwards  recaUednore  distinctly  the  rensem* 
braii^a  of  their  parents^  their  fifiendsr  tbeir  coiu»- 
ivy,  awd  e?ery  object  of  tbeir  most  tender  wit 
eoffnt^    The  soldieril^:  vith  tears  in  tbeir  ^eysgy 

«  Xen0pli.p.338.  ^VM  p.S39i 
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CHAP,  embraced  eachoiher^andembraced  their  command^ 
^^^^'  ers;  and  then,  as  by  a  bidden  consent  of  sympalby^ 


(for  it  was  never  known  by  whose  orders,)  heaped 
up  a  mount  of  stones,  which  they  covered  with 
barbaric  arms,  as  a  trophy  of  their  memorable  jour- 
ney through  so  many  fierce  and  hostile  natiotis. 
Tbey  pass  The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  them 
thrc^n-  forget  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  the  end  of 
Sicro-*^*^  their  labours.  A  space,  indeed,  of  leas  than  sixty 
«*«»•  rofles  intervened ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  track- 
less  forests  of  the  Macronians,  and  by  the  abrupt 
and  intricate  windings  of  the  Colchian  mountaim. 
A  fortunate  circumstance  enabled  them  without 
difficulty  to  surmount  the  first  of  those  obstacles. 
Among  the  Grecian  targeteers  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  language  of  the  Barbarians.  He 
had  been  canied  to  Athens  in  his  youth,  where  he 
bad  served  as  a  slave.  At  the  sight  of  the  Ma- 
cronians, he  recognised  his  long-forgotten  couih 
try  men;  and  having  addressed  them'  in  terms  of 
friendship  and  respect,  engaged  them  to  exebange 
presents,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
Greeks^,  whom  they  plentifully  supplied  trith 
provisions,  and  having  cut  down  the  trees  tfaat  im 
terrupted  their  passage,  conducted  themifttkree 
days  to  the  western  frontier  of  Colchos.  ■     * 

i^terCob  This  country,  so  famous  in  the  fables  ef  €mli^ 
quityty  waff  inhabited  by  an  ancient  colowy  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preserved  pure  from  ttiy  for 
reign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  language^ 

*  Xcao^  9^340.  f  8e«ToLl.pbl9ii(ieqc|. 
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Hut  the  singular  manners,  and  the  more  singular  c  ii  a  p: 

rites  and  ceremonies,  of  tfceir  mother-country*;    x\w. 

Though  dintinguished  in  other  respects  from  the 

neighbouring  nations,  whom  they  despised,  and  to 

whom  they  seemed  despicable,  they  agreed  with 

them  intheir  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  flourish- 

ingcolonies  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine 

threatened  the  safety  of  theirdominions.    They  as- 

seniUed  therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the 

heights,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  with 

obstinacy.    Their  numbers,  their  discipline,  their 

arms,  but,  still  more,   their   situation,  rendei*e<t 

them  fbrraidable.     If  the  Greeks  advanced  in  a 

phalanx,  or  full  line,  their  ranks  would  be  broken 

by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  centre  would 

be  disordered,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene* 

my  would  outreach  either  wingf.    These  inconve* 

niences  might  partly  be  remedied  by  making  sucb 

parts  of  the  line,  as  had  an  easy  ascent,  wait  for 

the  alow  and  diflBcuIt  progress  of  their  companions  *, 

and,  by  extending  the  phalanx  in  length,  and  leav-^ 

ing  very  few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be 

rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Colchians.    But  th€i 

first  of  these  operations  would  have  too  long  ex* 

posed  the  army  to  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the 

Barbarians,  and  the  second  would  have  so  much 

enfeebled  the  line  as  must  have  rendered  it  liable 

to  be  penetrated.    Amidst  this  choice  of  diflBcul^ 

tiesj  Xenophon  proposed^  and  the  proposal  was 

f  Hctodot  L:d.e.eir«  f  Iietii,p.S4t 
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0  H  A  p.  readily  approved  by  bh  coUeaguea^  tbti ihe  htnvy-i 
s,,^,.^,..^  armed  men  should  be  divided  Into  companiei  of 
an  hundred  each,  and  thai  each  divkion  i^hmild  be 
thrown  iuto  a  separate  celumB.  The  wide  in^ 
tervals  between  the  columns  m^t  tl^us  enable  the 
smaller  army  to  eitend  on  the  r^bt  and  left  be- 
yond the  enemy's  line ;  etch  company  or  divisiofi 
might  ascend  the  mountain  wherever  they  foitod  it 
most  convenient ;  the  bravest  men  might  be  led 
iSrst  to  the  charge ;  the  depth  of  the  cohimmf^ 
could  not  pos^bly  be  penetrated ;  nor  ^ould  the 
enemy  fall  into  the  intervals  between  them,  witbost 
being  cut  off  by  the  divisions  on  either  side»  which 
might  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve^ 
encourage  and  support  each  other, 
xiefeftt  tbe  ^^^^^  judicious  disposition  was  attended  willrthe 
cokhiass.  expected  sucfress.  The  heavy  armed  men  fotaied 
eighty  companies ;  the  targeteers  and  archers,  dl- 
Tided  into  three  bodies>  each  of  about  six  bttiktAd 
men  flanked  the  army  on  the  right  and  left*  Thek 
third  division,  consisting  cbieAy  of  Apcadiane,  oe* 
cupied  a  disUnguisbed  plaice  in  the  centre,  ThM 
disposed  for  battle,  the  wings  of  the  Gmcieb  wmjf 
and  pailicularly  the  targeteers  vA  arcb^rst  wbe 
were  most  capable  of  expedstioe,  advanced  wUh 


♦  The  xe;t'f  *S^'*-  «  defined  by  Arriin  to  be  »  body  of  men,  wHb  the 
tkf  to|^  Hitti^  tbe  nn^i  that  ih  mjk  nosk  mm  iki  ikfftb  iliitk  i» 
<hmt  Tbe  94»^,  vlHioiii  wiy  epithet^  iiie«»  t|ie  •ontniy^  Bat  cJr 
•*^*>f  ojfli*  it  an  army,  as  the  same  author  telljrus,  »t*»  kk  z^fmt  Mnyujinrt 
that  i8»  haTinp  more  men  in  depth  than  in  fiont,  and  employing,  ftr 
■ome  extraordinary  reason^  what  is  naturally  the  line  of  narek  as  an 
order  of  battb. 


e^leiity  to  tbe  attack.  The  enemy,  wbo  saw  them  chapj 
approacht  and  who  perceived  that  on  either  hand  *^^^ 
they  outreacbed  their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and 
left  in  order  to  receive  theOi.  By  this  moveoaent 
th^left  a  void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the 
Arcadian  targeteers,  supported  by  the  nearest  co- 
lumns, advanced  with  rapidity,  and  soon  gained  th6 
summit.  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal  terms* 
wilhtbe  Barbarians,  who  thinking  that  they  bad  losf 
all,  when  they  lost  tbe  advantage  of  the  ground^  no 
longer  offered  resistance,  but  fled  on  every  side  with 
disordered  trepidation,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  vtt« 
lages  in  that  neighbourhood*,  and  within  two  days 
march  of  tbe  Euxine  sea,  without  any  other  enemy 
iof  oppose  their  long-disputed  passage  thither. 

Tbe  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  actu^Descrm* 
ally  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  efieminate  indo-^t^^ 
lente  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently  contained  many  ^'*  ^ 
barbarous,  but  warlike,  tribes,  totally  independent  ^u>>n^ 
on  each  other,  and  scarcely  acknowledging  any  de* 
pendance  on  the  King  of  Persia.    That  part  whieh 
extends  towards  the  east  and  the  borders  of  mount 
Cauc^us,  and  which  afterwards  formed  tlie  king**^ 
don>  of  the  great  Milhridates,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Colchians,  Drillians,  Mysonaecians,  and  Ty- 
barenians  ;  the  middle  division  was  possessed  by 
the  I^aphlagonians,  wbo  gloried  in  the  irresistible 
prowess  of  their  numerous  cavalry;  and  tbe  western 
parts^  extending  two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea 

^  Xenoph.  p.  9A' 
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eft  A  P.  to  the  Tbracian  Boqporos,  were  occupied  by  (iie 
^^^^^   inhospitable  Bithynians ;  a  colony  of  Thrace,  who 
excelled  and  delighted  in  war,  which,  like  their  m- 
cestors  in  Europe,  they  carried  on  with  a  savage 
fury*. 
The        •  Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  those  nume- 
colony  of  ^^^  nations  arose,  at  wide  intervals,  several  Gre* 
Sinopi.     ^jj^ij  cities,  which  enlivened  the  barbaric  gloom, 
and  displayed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  arts  and 
arms.    Sinop6,  the  mother  and  the  queen  of  those 
cities,  was  advantageously  situated  on  a  narrow 
isthmus  which  joined  its  territory,  consisting  in  a 
small  but  fertile  peninsulaf,  to  the  province  of 
Paphlagonia.      The  foundation    of   Sinope    re* 
mounted  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  was  ascribed 
to  Antolyeus,  one  oftbe  Argonauts^.    The  city 
was  afterwards  increased  by  a  powerful  accession 
of  Milesians.    It  possessed  convenient  harbours  on 
either  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  was  sur-- 
rounded  by  sharp  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible to  an  enemy  ;  and  the  sea  abounded  with  the 
tunny  fish,  which  flow  in  shoals  from  the  Palus 
MflBotis,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  bredy,  to 
the  £uxine  and  Propontis. 


.  *  See  Dioayilat  Periegetes,  and  Arrian's  Perlplus. 

f  Tourneforty  t.  iii.  p.  46.  says*  it  is  about  six  miles  in  drcmv. 
Rfcnce* 

^  See  the  aeeount  of  the  Argonautic  expedition^  toL  i.  p.  19,  8c 
leqq.  Strabo»  L  xii.  p.  546.  who  gives  us  this  information,  says 
ftrther,  that  Lucullus,  when  he  took  the  town«  carried  away  the  sUtot 
ef  Antolyeus. 

d  TownefrrttYoyafcauIieTaiit 
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"'  8u€h  multiplied  adyantages  rendered  the  Sinoi  chap.. 
pians  populous  and  powerfuL    They  diffused  their  J^^^ 
colonies  to  the  east  and  west    It  is  not  improini-T^^"^* 

piang 

ble  that  they  founded  Heraclea*,  on  the  frontier  found  ncfv 
of  Bithynia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  built  Coty-^  ibaT 


ora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybarenians,  Cerasus  in 
(hat  of  the  Mysonsecians,  and  Trapezus  in  that  of 
tile  Drillians. 

Trapezus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  friendly  The 
city  at  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  spending  h'^^ubi/ 
more   than  a  tweWemonth  in  almost  continual  Jl^^'^r^t 
travelling  and  war.    The  numerous  inhabitants  of  *<** 
this  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has  now  decayed 
into  the  much -neglected  harbour  of  Platanaf,  re«. 
ceived  them  with  open  arms,  generously  supplied 
their  wants,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  endear- 
ing yet  respectful  hospitality  of  kinsmen,  who  com* 
miserated  their  sufferings  and  admired  their  virtue. 
The  Grecians,  on  their  part,  displayed  a  very  just 
and  tiecomlng  sense  of  the  evils  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  of  their  actual  security.    In  the  fer- 
vour of  religious  gratifude»  they  paid  the  solemn 
vows  and  sacrifices  which  they  had  promised  to 

*  Strabo.  1.  z'u.  p.  543.  ealU  Heracles  a  colony  of  the  llUetiant,  bf 
whom  we  may  understand  the  Sinopians,  who  were  tberaaelret  a  colony 
of  that  people.  Xenophon,  however,  calls  Heraclea  a  colony  of  Megare« 
aas.    Xenoph.  Anabaa.  p.  35S 

f  Toumefort,  L  xvii.  The  place  i»  still  large  but  depopulated ;  coD« 
tainlng^  more  woods  and  gardens  than  houses,  and  Vhose  only  of  one  stoiy : 
yet  the  town  retains  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  the  modem  wulU 
being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  the  shape  of  which  occasioned 
the  name  of  Trapexusi  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  table.  Toume* 
forty  ibid. 

Vol.  III.  149 
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CHAP.  Jupiter  the  preserrer,  and  tlie  other  go^  aiid  We^ 
^^^^^  ^^^^i  whose  bountiful  protect ioo%a<J  hitheorto  con* 
ducted  them  tbrough  so  raawy  known,  and  90  mtinf 
concealed  danger?.  They  afterwards  celebratedv 
with  muchpomp  and  ffestirily.the  gymnastic  games 
and  exerches  ;  an  entertainment  equally  agreeaMh 
tro  themselves,  to  tlie  citizens  of  Ti'ehfeond,  and  t^ 
the  divinities  whom  they  both  adored.  WhenAeae 
essential  duties,  for  such  *he  (jh-eeks^ deemed  them, 
bad  been  performed  with  universal  satisfocfion,  the 
soMiers,  Wlio  were  unwUlinff  to  beburthensometo 
their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  sufficient  eno* 
ployment  in  providing  for  their  own  subt^stenrey 
and  that  of  their  numeroiK  atteodleinis.  Ftw  sev^ 
la}  days^  they  ravaged  1^  nergbhouring  vills^esof 
the  Colchiane  a»d<  SrilMans  ;  and^  while  they  cm* 
cHy  harassed  the  enemies,  they  careftitty  re8pecfe4 
tte  aHles,  of  Trebizond.  Their  repeated* devastiH 
tSons  at  length  ruined  the  cowitry  iifmiectiafely 
an>und  tbera,  so  that*  the  foraging  partie^^xml^-iM 
longer  set  out  and»  return  o»  the  same  day;  nop 
couM  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  witir* 
out  being  endangered- by  the  nocturnal  asaanKis  of 
the  Barbarians.  These  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  think  of  their  departure  ;  on 
wl^iqb  accQiiotaa  assexpbly  was  convened  to  Gi^ 
the  proper  time,  and  to  regulate  the  mode  andplaa 
of  their  future  journey.* 
^h^*'!Si8  ^^  ^^  important  deliberation,  the  ^IdiarB  wrji^ 
t»  tbo      generally  embraced  the  opinion  of  Antileon  of 

*  Xenopb^p^343.  &seqq* 


TbiiHa»  vliotold  them  tba1»for  bis  pairt,hew»cH  ay. 
almady  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage,  itiarcb-  ^^^' 
ing»  riiilDini(,  moubttng  guard,  and  fighting,  and  HeitespMt 
BOW  wished,  after  all  his  labours,  to  perforda  the  I^M^m^ 
reinainder  of  the  journey  like  Ulysses^  and,8ttetcbed  ^^JJ^JJJ^* 
out  at  his  ease,  to  be  carried  asleep*  into  Greece.  •^i>^»it 
That  this  pleasing  proposal  migfaft  be  put  in  ex6ctt- 
iion»  Cbeirisophus  saSed  to  the  Hellespont,  hop- 
ing to  obtain  ships  from  Anaxibius,  who  Cool- 
manded  the  Spartan  fleet  in  that  sea.    But,  in  case 
Such  a  request  could  not  becon?enieatly  granted, 
the  soldiers  detentaided  to  demand  ti  few  ship«  di 
war  from  the  inhabitants  of  TrebiEond,  with  wbieb 
they  intended  to  put  to  seti,  and  to  capture  What- 
ever merchantmen  they  might  meet  with  fn  thf 
£uxine,  in  order  to  employ  ttietn  as  trtospotidf. 

Seirerkl  Hreekselapsed  without  bringiagitiy  nid^  num* 
#f  Cheirisophus,  or  prominng  any  hope  of  assist- r*^'^^ 


capture 


•  Thus  WIS  IHynes  transported  by  the  PhcatUaSj  who  placed  hini 
sleepbg  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca : 

lUfrflwvF  th  JAmt^f  &e.    GUyss.  kiii.  1S3. 
The  beautiful  ima|fes  which  th«  poet,  in  the  same  book,  gives  df  ib!p 
pleasures  iX  re^,  sfler  Ifdmoddilitfe  fabo/tor,  {Aifyed  ifbottt  tUd  ftri«t  ^^ 

N»>^fTOf,  jJ/irpffi  djti'«/r»«>;t'******'    ▼•SO. 
AndagaiBi  The  ship  cut  the  wares  with  a  rapidity  iriiich  the  di^fi^  of 
the  swiftest  hawk  could  not  accompany*  carrying  a  man 

'Ot  vfiv  f(«r  fuUbniTBAX*  4v«fi'  «^>Moy  Mtt/rti  Buuo9  ^ 

t  Xeaoph.  p.  345. 
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CHAP,  imce  {rom  tbe  Spartan  admiral. '  Meanwhile  the 
^^^    Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no  better  name^ 
merchant- infested  tbe  Euxine  sea.    Dexippus,  the  Lacedie- 
SSine^^'monian,  with  a  degree  of  perfidy  worthy  of  hk 
2^^^j^^  commission,  betrayed  his  companions,  and  sailed 
iwt  uieir  off  with  the  galley  which  he  commanded*.    But 
toCemui-Polycrates,  tbe.  Athenian,  behaved  wkhan  ardour 
and  fidelity  which  even  robbers  sometimes  display 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other ;  and  his  uuo* 
cessful  diligence  soon  collected  such  a  number  of 
vessels  as  served  to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  aged» 
the  infirm,  tbe  women,  and  baggage ;  while  the 
strength  of  tbe  army,  consisting  of  men  below  their 
fortieth  year,  reached  the  same  place  in  three  days 
marcbf, 
xnimm-      ^^^  colony  of  Ccnsus,  or  Gerazunt,  was  de« 
^^^^UgbtfuUy  situate  near  the  sea,  among  bills  of  easy 
ttetpiace.  ascent,  coyered.  in  every  ag^t  with  whole  weo^ 
'    ^     of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
place  derived  its  name||.    From  thence  the  volup- 
tuous Lucullus,  in  the  six  hundred  and  eightieth 
year  of  Rome,  first  brought  into  Italy  this  delight- 
ful plant  which  ancient  naturalists  scarcely  believed 
capable  of  thriving  in  an  Italian  sky ;  but  which 
actually  adorns  the  bleakest  and  most  northern  re- 


•  SeMph.^ 345.  f  Xeooph.  p.  349- 

t  Touniefiirt 

y  ttfit/TH,  tawmh  eaiaet  cheny.  For  a  simihr  reaaooy  Tadmor  m. 
the  desert  was  called  PiOniyrfty^^aMt,  the  palm  tree*  Toumetol  aoi- 
tim  itM  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerain,  thtttheplice  gave  awe  to  tli^fniit. 
^      ~        ^laiiolBiatcri^- 
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^m  of  our  own  islands    At  Cerasus  the  Greeks  c  h  a  k 
Xjomained  ten  days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  ™p-,^^^]^ 
plyinjs^  their  wants,  and  reviewing  the  army,  which 
still  amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
the  rest  having  perished  by  fatigue,  war,  cold,  and 
sickness"^. 

After  this  necessary  delay,  the  less  active  portion  Tbey  tra» 
again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth  pursued  ^^l^tor^ 
their  journey  through  the  romantic  country  of  the  g^.^, 
Mosynaecians ;  9  barbarous,  yet  powerful  tribe, 
who  received  their  singular  denomination  from 
the  wooden  houses,  or  rather  towers,  which  they 
Jnhabitedt ;  and  which,  either  by  chance  or  design, 
were  scattered  in  such  a  manner  among  the  hUh 
and  vallies,  that,  at  the  distance  of  eight  mfles,  the 
villages  could  hear  and  alarm  each  other^    The  ch^j. 
army  next  proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  ^**^* 
^strict  of  the  Chalybians,  who  subsisted  by  the 
working  of  iron ;  and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  more  rugged  mannersll,  must 
bave  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains^  the  pastoral  life$,  the  innocent  and  hospita- 
ble character  of  their  Tyberenian  neighbours;  who  and  Ty. 
treated  the  Greeks  with  every  mark  of  friendship  ****"■** 
and  respect,  and  conducted  them,  with  attentive 
civility,  to  the  city  of  Cotyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having  DiiM- 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  t^onp 


• 


Xeaopb.  p.  349.  t  ^^^'^  ^  ^*^* 

«  Xeooph.  p.  S5U  i|  Idem,  p.  354. 

S  Dionyiios   Periegetet  qwdifiet  them  by  the  t^iOitfi  tmn/fjfMt, 
iiiifaeep. 
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€  H  4  P.  should  hare  been  dispose<j[  peaceably  to^njoy  tlie 
^^^^  fruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dangers.  If  tbey 
afteriheir  Were  unwilling  to  Bxpose  tbemseives to  fresh  fa)6- 
coiy^  tilities  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  I^aphli^Ofiia 
and  Bitbynia,  they  might  have  waited  the  arrival 
of  ships  from  Sinope  and  Heraclea,  or  from  the 
Spartan  admiral  in  the  Hellespont,  who  would 
either  retain  them  in  bis  own  8eryice»  or  transport 
them  to  the  Chersoneaus^to  Byzantium,  and  to  other 
cities  and  territories,  which,  being  lately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of  brave 
and  numerous  garrisons.  But  it  is  more  easy  for 
men  to  repel  the  assaults  of  external  violence,  than 
to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own  ungovernable 
passiions.  The  Greeks  were  involved  in  real  dan* 
ger,  in  proportion  as  they  attained  apparent  se- 
curity. During  the  long  course  of  their  labo- 
rious journey,  the  terror  of  unknown  Barbarians 
banging  over  them,  maintained  their  discipline  and 
their  union.  But  the  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at 
once  dissolved  both.  They^  who  in  the  leuaote 
regions  of  tlie  East  bad  acted  with  one  soul,  and  re- 
garded each  other  as  brethren^  again  felt  the  uii* 
h^Wy  iitfluence  of  their  provincial  distinQtioM. 
The  army  was  divided  by  separate  interests,  and 
warped  by  partial  affections*  Those  who  bad  ac- 
quired wealth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjaj  it 
TlH>se  who  were  destitute  of  fortune^  longed  to 
plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  atid  Barbarians. 
The  commanders  despised  and  deceivedtbe  trorps; 
the  tioops  clamoured  against,  and  insulted  the 
commanders.    Both  were  really  ia  the  wtong; 


and  both-suspected  and  accused  each  other  of  ima-  ^'^^  ^^ 

ghrary  crimes  of  trbich  none  were  ;2fuiHy.  -^ry.  ■! 

Xenophoff,  irho,  with  ironderful"  address,  has^^» 

pnon  9 

justified  himself  from  erery  reproach*  that  r^n  »«•» 

views  dc*" 

reflect  either  on  his  iinderstatrding'  or  bis  heart;  featedb^ 
dees  not  deny  an  impittation  to  which  he  was  ex-je^^JIir 
posed*  by  (fiscovering;  (somewliat,  perhaps,  tnrsea-Jjjf^^ 
sonabfy)  tbe  jnsf  andertensire  rietrs  of  a  philo- 
sopher. When  he  surveyed  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Euxitie,  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  welf  asr 
they  nre  present,  with  tall  amf  majestic  forest 
trees,  admirably  adapted  to  ship-buitdfn^;  when  he 
considered  the  convenience  of  the  harbours,  and  the 
productions  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  consist* 
ing  in  ffcix,  iron,  and  every  commodity  most  neces- 
sary in  raising  a  naval  power,  he  was  ambrfious  of 
establiiBhing  a  new  setilement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  raloup,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers,  must 
Soon  render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Asia. 
But  this  noble  design^  which  might  have  provetl 
so  useful  and  honourable  to  the  army,  was  blasted! 
by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his  enemies.  Xenophon 
was  reproached  with  forming  projects  equally  ro- 
mantic and  (fengerous;  and  accused  of  an  intctr- 
tron  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  home,  that  they 
might  continue  dependent  on  himself,  and' that  he 
might  increase  his  own  fame  and  fortune  at  the  risk* 
of  the  pubKc  safety.f 

!  3towj^  R-  sen  t;  Wcnu  p.  359  «t.  »c^<i. 
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CHAP.  The  mutinous  and  difltracted  qHrit  of  the  troopi 
J^^  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak  and  waver* 
siiffepii«t  ing.  The  terror  which  they  inspired^  and  their 
Gf^  in  wants,  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply,  raad« 
^^  them  very  unwelcome  guests  at  Cotyora,  Sinop^, 
^^  and  Heraclea,  at  which  places  they  continued  B&we* 
'  ral  months,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for  trans* 
ports,  but  meanwhile  plundering  the  neighbouring 
country,  laying  the  cities  under  contribution)  and 
threatening  them  with  burdens  that  far  exceeded 
their  resources*.  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while 
they  affected  to  weigh  and  consider  those  unreason- 
able demands,  removed  their  effects  from  the  vil* 
Ijiges,  shut  the  gatesof  their  city,  and  placed  armed 
men  on  the  walls.  Cbeirisophus  had  by  this  time  re* 
turned  with  vessels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  ad* 
miral,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport  so 
great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disappointed  of 
their  hopes,  and  discontented  with  their  command* 
ers,  and  with  each  other,  rashly  undertook,  in  se* 
parate  bodies,  the  dangerous  journey  through  Bithy* 
nia,  a  country  extending  two  hundred  miles  from 
Heraclea  to  Byzantium,  and  totally  inhabited,  or 
rather  wasted,  by  the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe» 
the  most  cruel  and  inhospitable  of  the  human  race* 
In  this  expedition  they  lost  above  a  thousand  men ; 
and  the  destruction  must  have  been  much  greater> 
bad  not  the  generous  boldnessof  Xenophoo  sea* 
sonably  led  his  own  division  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  had  deserted  his  standard.  Cbeiriso- 
phus was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a  medicine 
given  to  him  in  a  fever.    The  sole  command  de* 
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tolled  Oil  Xenophon  ;  not  by  appointmeBti  but  crap. 
by  the  voluntary  enbrnission  of  the  troops  to  his    ^"^*- 
^jperior  mind.    He  at  length  taught  them  to  de-  After  the 
fe«t  the  irregular  fury  of  the  Thynians  ;  and,  after  ^^^. 
coUecting  many  slaves,  and  much  useful  booty,  p^^^,  m 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  Chrysopolis*,  which  bvXdKv 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scutari,  and  con-By^^? 
sidered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.    ^"^ 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony  seemed  The  mnti* 
uifectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops.  At  Byzan-Jf^e*^'"^ 
tium  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again  thrown  wto^^^^. 
fermentation.     Cleander,   the  governor  of  that'^'^*!'^^^ 
city,  who  had  come  down  to  meet  them,  narrowly  tium?^ 
escaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a  military  sedition. 
Their  behavioXir  rendered  them  the  objects  of 
terror  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.    The 
Lacedaramniatis  dreaded  the  assistance  of  such  dan^ 
gerous  allies ;  and  the  satrap  PharnabaKUS,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  province,  practised  with  Anas* 
ibius,   who  commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  al« 
lure  thetn,  by  fair  promises,  into  Europe.  Gained 
by  the  iHribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anaxibius^ 
but  his  successor  Aristarchus,  made  proposals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any  iur 
t^ntion  t6  fiilfil.    The  troops,  enraged  at  this  dis- 
appointment,  and  still  more  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Spartan  commanders,  would  have  attacked  and 
plnndei^  Byzantium,  had  they  noibeen  restrained 
by  the  wisdom  add  authority  of  Xenophon,  who^ 
struggling  like  a  skilfbl  pilot  against  this  unndy 

*  Xendtoh,  p.  377,  fc  wtq^. 
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c  H  A  P.  tempest^  preveirted  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
^^^^^^  which  must  have  exposed  them  to  immediate  .dan- 
ger, and  covered  them  with  eternal  infamy*, 
xcno.  With  tears  and  prayers,  he  conjured  them  **  not 

tuTdes'*'  to  tarnish,  by  the  destruction  of  a  Grecian  city, 
jj^c^™  ^^^  glory  of  a  campaign  signalized  by  so  many 
ing  that    illustrious  victorics  ovcr  the  Barbarians.    What 

place. 

hopes  of  safety  could  they  entertain,  if,  after  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Persia, 
1  hey  should  provoke  the  resentment  of  Sparta  ? 
Destitute  as  they  were  of  frieiids,  of  money,  of 
subsistence,  and  reduced  by  their  misconduct  to  a 
handful  of  men,  could  they  expect  to  insult  ,witfa 
impunity  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  ? 
The  experience  of  late  years  ought  to  correct  their 
folly.  They  had  seen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  greatness,  possessed  of  four  hundred  gallies, 
an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury  ;  Athens,  who  com- 
manded all  the  islands,  and  occupied  many  cities 
both  in  Asia  and  £urope,  among  which  was  By- 
zantium itself,  the  present  object  of  their  frantic 
ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Spartay'whose 
authority  was  actually  acknowledged  in  every  part 
of  Greece.  What  madness,  then,  for  men  in 
their  friendless  condition,  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
different  nations,  to  attack  the  dominions  of  a 
people  whose  valour  was  irresistible,  and  from 
whose  vengeance  it  was  impossible  forthemtoflyj 
without  flying  from  their  country,  andtakingrefuge 

*  Xenoph.  p.  399,  &  aeqf. 
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among  those  hostile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  forc  h  a  p. 
nearly  two  years  past,  they  had  met  with  nothing  ^^^''  , 
but  cruelty,  injustice,  persecution,  and  treachery?" 

The  seasonable  remonstrances  of  XenophonThc 
saved  Byzantium ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  invited 
the  weight  of  argument,  nor  the  power  of  elo-aSriccof 
quence,  would  have  long  restrained  the  discontent-^"*****' 
ed  and  needy  troops  from  attempting  other  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  nature,  if  an  opportunity  had 
not  fortunately  presented  itself  of  employing  their 
dangerous  activity  in  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  bold 
and    successful    adventurer    of  Lower  Thrace. 
Msesades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  theii«hi»- 
Melandeptans,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Thranipsans,^^"^' 
who  inhabited  the  European  shores  of  the  Propon- 
tis  and  Euxine  sea.    The  licentious  turbulence  of 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  do- 
minions.   He  took  refuge  with  Medocus,  King 
of  the  Odrysians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Up- 
per Thrace,  with  whose  family  his  own  had  long 
been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality* 
Medocus  kindly  received,  and  generously  enter- 
tained, the  father ;  and,  after  his  decease,  continu- 
ed the  same  protection  and  bounty  to  his  son, 
Seuthes.     But  the  independent  spirit  of  the  young 
prince  disdained,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  live  like  a 
dog  at  another  man's  table.    He  desired  horses 
and  soldiers  from  Medocus,  that  he  might  acquire 
subsistence  for  himself.  His  request  was  granted; 
his  incursions  were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his 
name  filled  all  the  naaritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and 
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CHAP,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join 
^^^''  the  Grecian  forces  to  his  own,  be  might  easily  re- 
gain possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions^. 
Theip  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  to  Xenophon  Medo- 

vuTthat  sades,  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the  Greek 
pnncc  language,  was  usually  employed  as  bis  ambassa- 
dor. The  terras  of  the  treaty  were  soon  agreed 
on.  Seuthes  promised  each  soldier  a  Cysdcene 
(jabout  eighteen  shillings  sterling),  the  c^pts^inslwo 
Cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four,  of  monthly  pay. 
The  money,  it  was  observed,  would  be  clear  gain, 
as  they  might  subsist  by  plundering  the  coufitry ; 
yet  such  of  the  booty  as  was  not  of  a  perishable 
nature,  Seuthes  reserved  for  himself,  that  by  selling 
it  in  the  maritime  towns,  he  might  provide  for  4be 
pay  of  his  new  auxiliariesf. 
The  Having  commu  pipated  their  designs  to  the  army, 

command,  the  Grecian  commanders  followed  Medosades  to 
t^^ln  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  distant  about  six 
S^uS«».™*^®^  from  the  coast  of  Perinthus,  a  city  of  consi- 
c)erable  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ByzantiuQi. 
They  arrived  after  ^un-set,  but  found  the  Barba* 
rians  awake  and  watchfuU  Seuthes  himself  .was 
posted  in  a  strong  tpwer ;  hordes  ready  bridled 
stood  at  the  g^te;  large  Are^  biased  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  camp  itself  was  concealed  in 
darkness;  prec9utions,.how«ver  lingular,  yet  ne- 
cessary against  the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed, 
of  all  men^  the  most  dang^rouq  eneoaks  in  the 

J  Xenopb.  p.  S93,  &  icqq.  f  Idem  ibidi 
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night.  The  Greeks  were  introduced  and  re-cHAP. 
ceived  with  rusiic  hospitality.  Before  entering  ^^]^ 
on  business,  Seuthes  challenged  them  to  drink 
in  large  horns  full  of  wine ;  then  confirmed  tlie 
promises  of  his  ambassador ;  and  still  farther  al- 
lured XenophoB  by  the  hopes  of  receiving,  besides 
Ihe  stipulated  pay^  lands  and  cattle,  and  an  advan- 
tageous establishment  on  the  sea-shote. 

Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp  o(7^^^^ 
their  new  master.    The  commanders  were  again  ttaocUrd. 
entertained  with  a  copious  feast,  in  which  Seuthes 
displayed  all  his  magnificence.    After  supper,  the 
buffoons  and  dancers  were  introduced,  the  cup: 
went  briskly  round,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  dis- 
solved in  merriment.  But  Seuthes  knew  how  far 
to  indulge,  and  when  to  restrain,  the  joy  of  festi- 
Fjty.     Without  allowing  his  revels  to  disturb  tiie^ 
stillness  of  the  night,  he  rose  with  a  martial  sbout^ 
imitating    a   man  who  avoided  a  javelin ;   and 
then  addressing  the  Grecian  captains  without  any 
sign  of  intoxication,  desired  them  to  have  their, 
meo  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the  ene-^ 
my,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  power- 
ful reinforcement  which  he  had  received,  might  be 
takep  unprepared  and  conquered  by  surprise"^. 

Tl|e  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight:  it  was  conjunct 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in  many  tk!^  of 
partsi  covered  with  a  deep  snow.    But  the  Thra-^^^^^ 
cians^  clothed  in  skins  of  foxes,  were  well  prepared  <^^*^ 
for  such  nocturnal  expeditions.    The  Greeks  suf- 

*  Xenoph.  p.  406fcieqq. 
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CHAP,  feted  much*  by  the  cold;  but  the  rapidily  of 
^^^  their  march,  animated  by  the  certain  prospect  of 
success,  made  them  forget  their  sufferings.    Wher- 
ever they  arrired,  the  villages  were  attacked  and 
plundered,  the  houses  were  burned,  many  captJvea 
and  cattle  were  taken,  and  the  ravages  of  that 
bloody  night  sufficiently  represent  the  uniform 
By  the  u.  sccue  of  cruclty,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
of  the      weeks,  Seuthes  compelled  into  submission  the  in- 
fieutbei    habitants  of  that  fertile  and  populous  slip  of  land 
hShwdi.^^*  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.    But 
twydomi-the  possessiou  of  this  territory,  which  formed  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
could  not  satisfy  his  ambition.    He  turned  his 
arms  northwards,  and  over-ran  the  country  about 
Salmydessus,  a  maritime  city  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  from*  the 
southern  branch  of  mount  Haemus  into  a  spa^ 
cious  bay  of  the  Euxine.    There  the  allied  army 
repeated  the  same  destructive  havoc  which  they 
had  already  made  in  the  south ;  and  avenged,  by 
their  cruel  incursions,  the  cause  of  violated  hospi- 
tality ;  for  the  Barbarians  of  those  parts  were  so 
much  accustomed  to  plunder  the  vessels  which  were 
often  shipwrecked  on  their  shoaly  coast,  that  they 
had  distinguished  it  by  pillars,  in  the  nature  of 

KM  «T«.  '*  Tfaeie  w«ft  much  mow,  and  the  cold  so  intense,  that 
the  water  froze  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  supper,  and  the  wise  hn 
the  vessels.  Many  •f  the  Oreelui  also  lost  their  ears  and  noset."  Xe* 
■oi4i.  p.  408. 
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land-marks,  to  prevent  intestine  quarrels,  by  ascer-  c  h  a  p* 
4aining  the  property  of  the  spoil**  s^xvl 

In  the  space  of  two  months  after  his  junction  hi,  si^ 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  his  possessions  ^S!^" 
sereral  days  march  from  the  sea :  his  numerous, 
but  skilful  enemies,  fighting  singly,  were  succes- 
sively subdued ;  each  vanquished  tribe  increased 
the  strength  of  his  array ;  the  Odrysians,  allured  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
the  growing  prosperity  of  his  fortune,  no  longer 
requiring  the  support,  disposed  him  to  neglect  the 
services,  of  his  Grecian  auxiliariesf.     The  un* 
grateful  levity  of  the  Barbarian  was  encouraged  by 
the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  favourite  Heraclides 
of  Maronea,  one  of  those  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
having  merited   punishment  at  home  for  their 
wickedness,  obtained  distinction  abroad  by  their 
talents;  men  sullied  with*every  vice,  prepared  alike 
to  die  or  to  deceive ;  and  who  having  provoked 
the  resentment  of  their  own  countrymen  by  their 
intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often  acquired  the 
esteem  of  foreigners  by  their  valour  and  eloquence, 
their  skill  in  war,  and  dexterity  in  negociation. 
Heraclides  strongly  exhorted  his  master  to  defraud 
the  Greeks  of  their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himself 
by    an  abrupt  dismission   from  their  trouble-* 
some  importunities.    But  the  fears,  rather  than 
the  delicacy  of  Seuthes,  prevented   him  from 
complying  with  this  advice ;  he  lost  his  honour 

«  Xenoph.  p.  40S«  t  J^^oi,  p.  4H  &seqqi 
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c  ^  A>.  without  saving  his  money ;  and  the  Grecian  gene- 

3^^'-  rals  bad  an  early  opportunity  to  reproach  bis  per- 

.J:jJP'"^  iidy  and  ingratitude,  being  soon  called  to  engage 

p'^^^J^'^-in  a  more  honourable  warfare*,  kindled  by  the  re- 
turn fothe  ^  .  .  i  .  - 
serricc     senttnent  of  Artaxenes  against  the  presumption  of 

wntry.    Sparta,  which  had  so  strenuously  abetted  the  unfor- 
tunate rebellion  of  Cyrus. 

•  Xenoph.p.  42r. 
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Tissaphernes  makes  war  an  the  Oreekss  hy  wdit  of 
Ariaxerxes^^Attaeks  the  JEdian  CMes.'^Expe^ 
diHan  of  Thimbran.—He  %$  sueeeededhy  DereyUi* 
das^^^IBs  Treaty  with  Tissaphemes.-^Agesibms 
ICimg  of  Sparta.^^CinadarCs  Con$friracy.^Ageri^ 
laus  Comtnander  of  the  Chreeian  Forces  in  Asia.-*^ 
JBis  8uccess.--T%ssapherm$  succeeded  by  Titi^ 
raustes.'^Oreat  Views  ofAgesiUms.^^  War  rekind- 
led  in  Ghreecc^I^ague  agmnst  ^paria.^Cms^ 
pmgn  rffjysander  in  B^taUa.-^His  Death. 

It  does  honour  rather  to  the  modesty  thsn  toCHAP. 
the  judgment  of  Xeoophon,  that  he  has  exdif  ^^^^ 
ded,  from  bis   general  history  of  Grecian   rf^Timpbcr^ 
fairs,  the  account  of  an  expedition  in  which  be^^*^ 
himself  acted  so  distinguiflhed  a  part,  and  which  ^^^^ 
immediately  occasioned  very  important  transact  cfdmno. 

•       ,.*•  i.«^  A  A         »       «  man  allies 

tjons  both  m  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Atler  the  down^in  AsUb  b^ 
fal  of  Athenian  greatnesa^  the  Spartans  were  naturalr.A^^ 
ly  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Per^.^^ 
sia,  by  their  dpminion  in  Greece,  by  their  conquests  ^'  ^- ^ 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the  pre-eoainence  of  their 
naval  power,  and  especially  by  their  open  partici- 
pation in  the  rebellious  designs  of  Cyrus.    The 
former  circumstances  rendered  their  republic  the 
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r  HAP.  rival  of  the  King  of  Persia  ;  bat  their  ccM>pera- 
^^^^/^  tion  with  an  ambitious  rebel  rendered  them  the 
personal  enemies  of  Artaxerxes.    His  resolution 
to  chastise  their  audacity  was  comiminicated  to 
Tissaphemes,  who>  after  harassing  the  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  he  had  not  courage  to  follow 
them,  returned  with  a  powerful  army  toward 
Lower  Asia,  to  resume  the  government  of  Garia, 
his  hereditary  province,  as  well  as  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rich  spoils  of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  master,  in  return  for  bis 
recent  and  signal  services  against  that  dangerous 
pretender  to  the  throne, 
the^       Honoured  with  this  magnificent  present^  Tis- 
lian  cities,  saphemes  was  naturally  selected  for  executing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Great  King  against  the  Spartans. 
Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  which  the 
late  hostilities  in  tbie  East  sieiemed  to  render  un- 
necessary, he  attacked   the  ^olian  dtite;  the 
satrap  Phamabazus  readily  entered  into  his  yiews, 
and  zealously  concurred  with  all  hismeasures.  The 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  supported  by  the  towns- 
men, defended  themselves  with  their  usual  courage 
earnestly  soliciting,  however,a  reinforceraient'  from 
home,  which  might  enable  them  to  resist  and  to 
surmount  such  an  unexpected  danger^.  * 

i^eSpar-     On  this  important  occasion,  the  Spartan  senate 
Thkol^  and  assembly  wwe  not  wanting  to  the  assistance  of 
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tbeir  garrisons,  or  to  the  hopes  of  their  j£oHan  chaf. 
allies.    They  immediately  levied  a  body  of  five  ^°^^ 
tbousaDd  Peloponnesian  troops,  and  demanded  a  with  an 
considerable  supply  from  the  Athenians.     The|Sh^^]|^. 
latter  sent  them  three  hundred  horsemen,  who*'*^^* 
havinj^  served  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  cheer* 
fully  sacrificed  to  this  dangerous  duty  by  the  par* 
tisans  of  the  new  democracy.    The  command  of 
the  joint  forces  was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thim- 
bron»  who  had  orders'*,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
^olis,  to  take  into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  en* 
gaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were 
actually  employed  in  the  dishonourable  service  of 
an  ungrateful  Barbarian.    The  mean  and  perfidi- ^^ich  u 
ous  behaviour  of  Seutbes,  who,in  his  new  character  by  the^ 
of  sQvereign  prince,  still  retained  his  original  man-vh^ltLi 
ners  of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  the  proposal  ^^^^ 
of  joining  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  to  Xe-P*'^**? 
nopbon,    who  conducted  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
standard  six  thousand  men,  the  venerable  remains 
of  an  army  ennobled  by  unexampled  toilsf,  by  un- 
exampled and  unimitatedj;  perseverance. 

Having  received  this  powerful  reinforcement,  Thimbron 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaign  against  the  lieu-^^|^ 
tenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  distance  of  two  years  ^^^•'*^ 
after  Gyrus  had  marched  from  Ephesus  to  dispute 
the  crown  of  Persia.    The  first  impressions  of  theze^.s. 
Grecian  arms  were  attended  with  considerable,  sue- ^*^ 

•  :^eiioph.BeIkn.p.550.    Diodor.  p.  416. 
f  Xeooph.  Anabas.  1.  vti-  p.  437. 

^  In  the  whole  compau  of  biitory,  ancient  and'  modeni,  wbeie  do  we 
fiiidap«nlIe1,aiigrtliii^0imilir<ttftOMidf   * 
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CHAP.  CMS.    Thimbrod  took,  or  regained,  the  towns  of 

xxvH.  Pergamus,  Teutbrania,  Halisamia,  Myrina,  Cyme, 

and  Grynium.    But  tbe  walls  of  Lai  issa,  a  strong 

&iU  in  the  city  in  Troas,  defied  bis  assault ;  the  vigilant  gar- 

u!^ ;    rison  bafiSed  all  bis  contrivances  for  depriving  them 

of  fresb  water;  and,  assbted  by  the  inhabitants  of 

tbe  place,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  repelled  the  be* 

siegers,  and  burned  or  demolished  their  works. 

fccdied       Nothing  but  continual  action,  and  an  uninte^ 

pipted  career  of  victory,  could  restrain  the  licen- 


tious passions  of  tbe  troops,  composed  of  a  motley 
assemblage  from  so  many  different,  and  often  bos- 
tile  communities.    Their  seditious  spirit  rendered 
them  formidable  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Greeks 
of  Asia.    Their  rapacity  spared  not  the  tenritories 
of  tbe  Lacedaemonian  allies,  who  loudly  complain- 
ed to  the  senate,  ascribing  the  violence  of  the 
troops  to  the  weakness  of  the  general.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  representation,  Thimbron  was  le- 
talledand  disgraced*;  and  the  command,  for  which 
ifl  succeed- beseemed  so  ill  qualified,  was  bestowed  on  Dercyl- 
eyUi^i^lidas,  a  man  fertile  in  resources,  who  could  often 
vary  his  conduct  without  changing  bis  principles; 
who  knew  when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce  tbe 
discipline  of  the  camp,  and  who,  to  the  talents  of 
an  able  general,  added  the  reputation  of  being  tbi 
who  id«    best  engineer  of  his  times.    By  a  judicious  direc- 
wfth^greattion  of  the  machines  of  war  which  he  invented,  or 
^^^*     improved,  Dercyllidas  overcame  the  obstinacy  of 


Lariflsa ;  and,  in  ibe  space  of  eight  days,  redored  c  ik  a  p. 
eight  other  cities  in  the  province  of  Pbarnabazus.  ^^^^• 
The  rapidity  of  liis  conquests  recommended  him 
to  the  Spartan  senate,  and  his  moderate  lise  of 
victory  endeared  him  to  the  Asiatic  colonies.  He 
lessened  their  taxes,  encouraged  their  industry, 
heard  their  complaints  with  indulgent  candour,  and 
decided  their  differences  with  the  most  impartial 
justice.  Disdaining  the  cruel  example  pf  his  pre«* 
deeessors,  he  imposed  not  any  arbitrary  duties  oq 
the  peaceful  citizens  and  husbandmen  ;  and  lest 
the  maintenance  of  histroops  should  prove  burden^ 
some  to  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Sparta,  he  fixed 
his  winter-quarters  in  Bithynia,  where  the  valour 
of  Xenophon  and  bis  followers  had  lately  spread 
the  terror  of  the  Grecian  name. 

Early  in  the  spring,  commissianers  were  sentcomnis. 
from  Sparta  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  toS^S^n 
prorogue,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of  Der^p^^J^ 
cyllidas,  provided  their  observations!  and  inqoiries  ™  ^^^ 
confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts  that  hadoiymp. 
been  given  of  his  administration.    On  their  arrival  a!  c. ' 
at  Lampsacus,  where  the  army  was  then  assembled, 
tbey  visited  the  camp,  and  assured  the  soldiers, 
tliat  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  as  much  ap^ 
proTed  their  conduct  in  the  last,  as  they  had  con^ 
demned  it  in  the  preceding,  year.    A  captain,  ex« 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  multitude,  replied,  that 
^^difierent  behaviour  of  the  troops,  now  and 
formerly,  was  yet  less  different  than  the  characters 
of  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas.    This  testimony  of 
mijitary  approbation  was  equally  flatterii^  to  the 
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CHA  P. general  and  satisfactory  to  the  commissiamrs^; 
^^^*^  who  afterwards,  at  his  request,  visited  the  neigb* 
bouring  towns  of  ^olis  and  Jonia,  and  found  them 
in  a  condition  extremely  happy  and  flourishing^. 
Hereyiii.  Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas^  they  ac* 
He*  the ''  quainted  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
^^"^  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an  embaMsyi 
requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce  Barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  that, 
abould  circumstances  permit  him  to  afibrd  pro- 
tection to  those  industrious  and  distressed  Greeks, 
be  would  perform  a  signal  service  to  the  atalew 
The  inactivity  of  Tissapheroes,  who,  in  addir 
t^on  to  the  powerful  army  which  he  had  coih 
ducted  into  Lower  Asia,  still  expected  further  re- 
inforcements froqi  the  East,  encouraged  the  Gre- 
cian general  to  undertake  this  useful  and  Qler^ 
torious  enterprise.  The  Chersonesus  was  one  of 
the  most  fertilef  and  best  cultivated  spots  on  earth. 
In  an  extent  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  flouridiing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  hieirbouni.  ^Rle 
fields,  producing  the  most  valuable  grains,  wete 
interspersed  and  adorned  with  delightful  plantatioiK 
and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and  meadows, 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle.  Had  this 
beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  insular  fonii»  hB 
happiness  would  have  been  complete ;  but  a  nedt 
of  land,  thirtynseven  furlongs  in  breadth,  joined  tt 
to  the  territories  of  the  fiercest  tribes  ia  TlurBce* 

*  Xensph.  Helleii*  J.  iii.  p.  4Sr. 

f  n«/uf«s«twnif  Minfian    Xenoph.  p.  488.     .  . 
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ThetroopsofDercyllidas  could  easily  hare  repeHed  c  h  a  W 
their  inroads.  They  might  have  punished  their\^^^^^ 
cruelty  by  destroying  their  miserable  villages  \ 

in  the  open  country ;  but  the  Barbarians  would 
have  found  a  secure  refuge  in  their  woods  and 
mountains,  and  whenever  the  army  was  with« 
drawn,  would  have  again  poured  down  on  the 
helpless  Chersonesites  with  their  native  fury,' 
heightened  by  revenge.  Dercyllidjts  afforded 
a  more  useful  asidstance  to  these  unhappy  Greeks; 
and  employed  in  their  defence,  not  the  courage, 
but  the  labour,  of  his  soldiers.  With  incessant 
toil,  begun  in  the  spring,  and  continued  almost  to 
the  autumn,  they  formed  a  strong  wall  across  the 
isthmus ;  the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  la- 
bour distinctly  apportioned  to  the  separate  com- 
munities from  which  the  army  had  been  levied  i 
and  the  spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the 
incitement  of  gain,  the  general  in  person  super^ 
intending  the  work,  and  assigning  rewards  (la- 
vishly furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonesites)  to 
the  most  diligent  and  deserving^. 

Dercyllidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this  em-Eotm 
ployment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when  the  JJJJ^^iJIJ^ 
conibined  forces  of  Phamabasus  and  Tissaphemes'^pi'^™^ 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.    The 
general  collected  his  whole  strength  in  order  to 
give  them  battle :  the  European  soldiers  displayed 
a  nobler  ardour  for  action ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  who  had  flocked  to  his  standard^ 

f  Xooopb*  p.  438. 
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ti^H  AP.  were  intimidaled  bj  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
^^^ '  ouaibers&rexceeded  their  own.  This  panic  might 
have  proved  fatal^  had  not  the  troops  of  Tissa^ 
jpbernes  felt  the  terror  which  they  inspired.  They 
recollected  the  bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  who 
had  accompanied  Gyrus ;  they  perceived  that  the 
ftirces  with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  ex- 
ceeded that  number ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that 
the  army  of  DercylKdas  was  swelled  by  the  de- 
generate Greeks  of  .£olis  and  Ionia,  wh€«e  minds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  series 
.  of  oppression.  The  cowardice  of  the  Persians  evh 
gaged  Tissaphernes,  much  against  the  inclination 
of  Phamabazus,  to  propose  a  conference;  the 
cowardice  of  the  looians  engaged  Dercyllidas  to 
accept  the  proposal.  Hostilities  were  thus  sus- 
pended ;  mutual  hostages  were  given ;  overtures 
of  peace  were  made ;  and  messengers  were  dis^ 
patched  for  instructions  to  the  Spartan  coimeii, 
and  to  the  court  of  Persia. 
ThePer-  The  design  of  Tissaphemes^  however,  was  oriy 
e!^/pre.to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The  moat 
^^'^  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long  lost  their 
was.  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.  He  treacheroudy 
watched  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  war,  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  promised  reinforcementa 
fipom  the  East,  and  especially  for  the  equipment^ 
a  fleet,  which  Artaxerzes  was  preparing,  widi 
silence  and  celerity,  in  the  ports  of  PiMBnk&u 
These  secret  preparations  were  communicated  t^ 
the  Spartan  magistrates  by  the  patriotism  of  He* 
rodas,  a  Syracusan,  who,  animated  by  the  lore  eC 
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Gnece,  betrayed  his  Pfaoenician  masten  The  ^^^ 
Spartans  were  alarmedxwith  the  danger,  indignant  \^^,^ 
at  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  perhaps  dis* 
pleased  with  the  too  easy  credulity  of  their  gene- 
ral. But  the  death  of  King  Agis  had  given  tbem» 
in  the  person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a  commander 
who  equalled  Dercyllidas  in  merit,  and  who.  has 
far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 

•  The  destructive  expedition  against  the  Elians  aj^j^ 
was  the  last  exploit  of  the  long  and  warlike  reign  King  of 
of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed,  he  acknowledged  for^^*^' 
his  son  Leotychides,  whose  legitimacy,  the  levity 
or  the  guilt  of  his  mother  Timea  had  exposed  to 
just  suspicion.  But  this  late  avowal  of  a  succes« 
8or,  whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did  not  satisfy 
the  partisans  of  Agesilaus,  who  was  brother  to 
Agis  on  the  side  of  his  father  Archidamus,  but 
younger  by  many  years,  being  bom  of  a  different 
mother,  and,  failing  Leotychides,  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  throne.  Under  a  diminutive  and  ignoble 
foroiy  Agesilaus  concealed  a  vigorous  and  fervid 
miod,  a  manly  elevation  of  character,  a  generous 
ambition  of  soul.  These  respectable  qualitiea* 
adorned  by  the  milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candoun 
condescension,  and  unlimited  complabance  for  his 
friends,  early  attracted  the  notice,  and  merited  the 
esteem,  of  the  first  names  of  Sparta;  and  of  none 
mote  than  Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of 
grandeur  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  had  been  justly  excited  in 
Sparta  against  bis  ostentatious  abuse  of  power,  con* 

fined  all  bis  projects  of  ambition  to  the  assrandise* 
Vol.  lU.  162 
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CHAP,  inent  of  his  favourite,    lliat  teroqueticc  and  a<J- 
3^  Ar€ss*,  vAAch  would  have  been  ineflectual  if  em- 
i)!oyed  for  bhnself,  succeeded  in  "behalf  of  another; 
and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Lyaander, 
still  more  than  by;  fhe  strong  claims  of  justice 
ind  of  merit,  Age^itaus  was  declared  successor  to 
the  vacant  throne ;  atid,  at  the  distance  of  only  two 
years,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ureei  forces  in 
Asia ;  ah  office  less  splendid  in  name  than  that  of 
King  of  Sparta,  but  carrying  vrith  it  more  substan- 
tial autliority. 
Cinadon's      ^  ^^  Interval  of  th^se  successive  honours,  he 
<5°"P*-     itf)provedhfis  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
jihe  ihepublic,  of  Which  the  safety,  and  even  the 
exisftence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and  well- 
fcoricerted  conspfracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
dirtiriguished  above  liis  companions  by  extraordi- 
t^ary  strength  and  agility,  was  not  less  conspicuous 
Ibrundaunited  courage  and  towering  ambition.  De- 
scended  of  an  obscure  family,  Cinadon  felt  and  re- 
^gretted  tlie  mortifying  partiality  of  the  govem- 
iu^ht  under  which  he  lived.  ^His  pride  was  deeply 


*  TheptttisonsofLeotycbides,  In  pleading  bis  caate  before  the  at- 
simblf*  tikbgtA  an  oftete  Ait  «lborted  iht  Spartaiw  to  Bewid^  >t0r  m 
luneceign.  ThU  pouittd  xt  AgMiUt*,  who  limped  in  "wtSku^  Bdt 
Lysander,  by  one  of  those  ready  and  unexpected  turns  calcuUted  to  de- 
«iilt  QieKftokM&onsof  nmiieroaavsieniblles,  directed  tbe  battery  of  the 
%wole  i^luit.Ijtoty«ldiles,  aBfitrting,  tlhit  H  nwa  the  laaoitas  of  He 
title  only  which  Apollo  must  hare  had  in  view;  since  it  waa  &  mmtMt 
indiffeivnt  to  the  gods  whether  the  SparUn  kings  walked  graeelttllys 
hmt  %  fliAtttr  tff  high  fUportloiee  whether  they  descended  fnmi  HerciSci, 
tlie  ton  9f  Jupiter^  or  AlcibiadM*  aa  Atheman  proiiQBte  sndezaew  .UiA- 
Plut.  in  Agesll.  &  Lysand.  &  Xenoph.  A^sil.  Paoegyr.  &  UeHiiu  L  in- 
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woiioded  with  the  reflection,  that  whaterer  abilitiei^^  hap. 
Lis  yoiilh  might  promise,  and  his  manhood  mature,  ^^'^• 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  birth  must 
forever  exclude  him  from  the  principal  dignities 
of  the  state,  which  circulated  among  a  few  SpartaQ 
families^  without  the  possibility  ofextensionbeyon4 
that  very  limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  hi) 
character,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions^ 
prompted  him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge ;  nor 
was  his  blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by  tbi^ 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to  thi) 
faTourite  end.  He  communicated  his  bold  design 
to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  condition, 
exaggerating  their  cruel  oppression  under  a  stern 
aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the  mild 
equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities  ;  and 
perhaps  asserting,  that  if  they  must  submit  to  a  ma?** 
ter,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than  many  ;  that 
even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  enjoyed  greater 
equality  and  liberty  than  the  members  of  th^  Spar: 
tan  republic*,  since  the  former  all  equally  partici- 
pated in  those  preferments  and  honoi^rs,  to  whicb 
not  only  the  slaves,  the  Helots,  and  freed^eo 
but  tiia  whole  body  of  the  Lacedaenqoniaii  peo{^ 
were  forbidden  to  aspire.  After  this  genera]  re- 
{Nresentation,  he  nejglected  not,  wbat  was  more  e& 

'•  Th^  te)9»^  I  kafe  olkn  lieard  ^tm  tbfi  ^lAf^if  of  «  «i«w 

ten  nqwibliic,  wkum  xmvtnt  m  not  q^m  lTy|flri»lf  4ir  tlip^ 
firmness  u^  nuunUining  power,  thaa  for  tbeir  mpdmtiim  in  ex- 
cvcunnf^  it* 

ne  ii^9i0p  fH»  «M  ^frMivi  't^rmiftffnp  39m  *J#I  IB  ite  mm 
ln|ipy  canton  of  Bern.  Thoogh  long  habituated  to  the  Iron,  I  eofoy  in 
ncdUectim  a  golden  age,  ^ 
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CHAP,  fectual  and  important,  to  arraign  Uie  arrogance 
^^^"    and  cruelty  of  particular  senators,  and  to  inflame 
the  resentment  of  individuals  against  their  prirmte 
and  domestic  foes ;  nor  did  be  forget  to  encourage 
tbem  all  with  the  certain  prospect  of  success,  by 
contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbers  with 
the  weakness  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be  taken 
unarmed,  and  cut  off  by  surprise*. 
isaiieo-       The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the  author 
^^ripe  of  the  conspiracy  commanded  his  associates  to  stay 
ftrcxccu-  ^i  home  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a  call.    Age- 
silaus,  meiinwhile,  performed  the  accustomed  vows 
and  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ;  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails  announced  some  dread* 
ful  and  concealed  danger ;  a  second  victim  was 
alain,  and  the  signs  were  still  more  unfavonrable  ; 
but  after  examining  the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest 
exclaimed,  <'  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus !  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  our  enemies."'    Soon  afterwards,  a  per- 
son, whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistrates,  ii 
guilty  of  a  treasonable  design,  of  which  he  had  eih 
deayoured  to  render  the  informer  an  accomplice. 
When  this  informer  was  desired  to  explain  bis  de- 
claration more  fully,  he  told  them,  that  Cinadon, 
bavuig  conducted  him  to  the  great  square  oFth^ 
city,  the  usual  place  of  rendezTouson  allpuUieoc- 
casioris,  desired  him  to  count  the  number  of  Spar- 
tans whom  he  saw  in  that  spacious  resort  That  be 
counted  the  king,  the  ephori,  the  senatws.  Mi 
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forty  others,  and  then  asked  Cinadon,for  what  pur-  ^^^j^- 
pose  he  bad  required  him  to  take  that  seemingly  ..^.^^.^^^ 
useless  trouble?  Because,  replied  the  conspirator, 
I  reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the 
rest,  whose  great  numbers  you  behold  in  the  mar^*' 
ketrplace,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this  proportion 
apply  to  Sparta  only;  in  the  fietrms  and  Tillages  ad^ 
jacent  to  the  city,  we  shall  in  each  house  and  family 
hare  one  enemy,  the  master,  but  all  the  servants 
will  be  our  friends.  Cinadon  then  acquainted  him 
with  the  object  and  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
had  been  formed  by  men  of  probity  and  fortitude, 
and  which  was  soon  to  be  communicated  to  the 
filayes^  the  peasants,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  people,  whose  animosity  against 
the  Spartans  was  too  violent  to  be  concealed.  That 
the  greatest  part  of  the  conspirators,  being  trained 
for  war,  had  arms  in  their  hands;  that  the  shops  of 
the  armourers,  the  tools  of  those  artificers  who 
wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  and  even  the 
instruments  of  agriculture,  might  furnish  such 
weapons  to  tiie  rest,  as  would  fully  answer  the 
purpose  against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  roused  the  activity,  ^p^{ 
without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan  ma^^^^^^ 
gistrates.    It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  seize  tan  ma. 
Cioadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  wei^e  unacquainted*^   ^^ 
with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  number 
of  bis  associates.    On  pretence  of  the  public  ser^ 
Tice,  they  contrived  to  send  him  to  Anion  (for  in 
nmilar  expeditions  they  had  often  employed  his 
ready  arm  and  enterprising  valour),  that  ht  might 
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c  H  \  P.  seize  in  that  licentious  city,  and  bring  within  l}i# 
xxviL  j.gg^.jj  Qf  justice,  several  daring  violators  of  ilicf 
Spartan  laws,  among  whom  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  who  corrupted  the  manners  of  young  and 
old*.    The  senate  prepared  wagons  for  convey- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  furnished  every  thing  neoes*. 
sary  for  the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  bprseoiea 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Cinadoq,  who  set  out 
without  suspecting  that  this  long  trsdn  of  prepara- 
cinadon    tiou  was  destined  against  himself  alone.    But  no 
^^.     sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance  from  the^ 
Miztdand^^^^  Uian  be  ws^s  arreste.d  as  a  traitor,  and  compel- 
punished,  led,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death,  to  denouqce 
his  accomplices.    Their  names  were  seqt  to  Ibe 
senate,  who  instantly  secured  their  persons.  Cina- 
don, Tisamenes,  a  priest,  andthe  other  leadersoftbe 
conspiracy,  were  scourged  through  the  city,  gop^ 
with  instruments  of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  hy 
death. 
Araiiiiu     The  rash  enterprise  of  Cinadon  atill  filled  ihf^ 
~^^  Spartans  with  alarm,  when  iatelligjspce  was  ooih 
of  tiM     yeyed  of  the  formidable  preparation  of  ArUa^r 
forces  in  xes,  agaiust  whom  the  persuasive  inflapace  of  Lj* 
^vi  T.    sander  encoyiviged  them  to  employ  the  great  and 
A.  €.  396.g^|j^  j^^  ^g  y0^  imlLnown  abilitits,  of  their  yof|£^ 
and  warlike  prince.    Since  the  reigxi  of  Affmtim^ 
ooci,  Agesilaus  was  ibe  fmi  Grecian  King  who  )(^ 
the  uniled  forces  of  bis  i^ountry  U>  ofake  wpr   \^ 
Jkai^i  and  bis  )e;xpedition,  tJiougb  opt  J^si. 
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portanl  tlmti  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Atteusc  h  ap, 
and  AcfaQIes,  is  much  inferior  in  renown  ;  because  ^^^,,^^„^ 
the  panegyric  ofXenophon,  warm  and  splendid 
as  it  IS,  even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  com- 
positions, murt  yet,  Kke  all  other  eulogies,  lye 
for  ever  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  conquests  of  Agesilafus,  however  different  in 
fame,  yet  surpassed  in  misfortune,  the  war  of 
Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
Greece  ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Agesilaus 
proved  the  ttt&re  fatal,  not  indeed  in  their  imrae- 
diat'O,  but  in  their  remote  consequencesl 

In  the  spring  &t  the  year  three  hundred  ^^^Y!^^^ 
ninety-six  before  €biist,  be  left  Sparta,  with  three  wJSXno 
thou^nd  Lacedemonian  freedmen,  and  a  body  ofhisautho- 
foreign iroops,  amounting  to  six  thousand,  chiefly"*^' 
colleeted  from  the  confederate  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesfus*     8ince  the  irregular  and  unjustifiable  con* 
duct  of  Agifl  in  bis  unfortunate  erxpedition  against 
Argos,  the  Spartan  Kings  were  usually  attended  in 
the  field  by  a  council  often  senators,  whose  con* 
tsutretK^e  was  held  necessary  in  all  public  measures. 
Agea&aus  demanded  a  council,  not  often,  hvtt  of 
thirty  Spartans :  a  r^ned  stroke  of  policy,  which 
utMB^y  indi<(^aWesthat  artfiil  dexterity  with  which, 
duriltg  a  long  administration,  he  'uniformly  pro* 
tooted  the  -views  of  his  interest  atid  ambition.    By 
BugvfieBting  the  number  of  the  council,  he  Hi" 
minished  its  importance.     Each    member,  pos- 
sessing less  weight  and  influence,  felt  himself  less 
eon<:erned  in  the  honour  of  the  body ;  and  the 
whole  were  more  easily  swayed  and  goremed  by 
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Q  HA  p.  the  King.  Lysander  alone,  whose  name  ia  Asia 
^^^^^^  was  illustrious  or  terrible,  rivalled  for  a  wbSe  Uie« 
power  of  Agesilaus.  But  the  colleagues  of  Ly«- 
Sander  were  the  first  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and; 
to  control  his  authority.  Ageeilaus  availed  .hi£»- 
self  of  their  envy,  and  listened  too  easily  to  the 
dictates  of  selfishness,  in  humbling  the  arrogwiise 
of  a  rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his 
own  greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measuKea  <ii 
Lysander,  by  denying  his  requests,  by  empkyiog 
hinii  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignit}^*,  be  rwH 
dered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  <t^ 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  feared.  This  un^ne- 
rous  treatment  of  a  benefactor,  as  well  as  the  aa- 
piring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himself,  whkh  could 
excite  such  black  ingratitude  in  an  otherwiBe  virtiH 
pus  breast,  doubly  prove  the  instability  of  friead* 
diip  between  ambitious  minds.  After  a  diagraoe* 
ful  rupture,  which  ended  in  an  afieeted  reeoneili* 
ation,  Lysander  was  sent  by  AgesiiausaBd  hia 
council  to  command  the  Lacedaemonian  squadriHi 
in  the  Hellespont,  an  inactive  and  subordiiiate 
service,  in  which  he  could  not  expect  an  oppoiv 
tunity  of  peribrming  any  thing  worthy  of  his  ancieat 
fame.  He  returned,  therefore,  in  a  few  mafHat 
to  Sparta,  covered  with  disgrace,  enraged  by^dia? 
appointment,  and  vowing  implacable 
against  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  frieiri^ 
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he  felt  im>n  deeplj  tlum  the  inguatice  of  all  biac  ha  p. 
enemies  together.  xtvn- 

Agesihnis  fixed  his  bead-quarters  at  Ephesus,  a  Treachery 
place  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation^  aSp[J^* 
the  most  conyeoient  rendezyons  for  the  recruits 
which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  part  of 
the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a  station  en<* 
abled  him  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  which  of  their 
proyinces  was  the  intended  object  of  his  inyasion^ 
Tinther  Tissaphemes,  sent  an  embassy^  demanding 
the  reason  of  such  mighty  preparations.  Agesilaua 
replied,  '<  That  the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  en^ 
joy  the  same  liberty  with  their  brethren  in  Europe/^ 
The  messengers  of  Tissaphemes  had  orders  to  de* 
clare  that  the  King  was  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colonies ;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  them  or  the  mother 
country  was  totally  yoid  of  foundation ;  and  that^ 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  transactions  between 
Tissapbemes  and  Dercyllidas^  ambassadors  might 
siiortly  be  expected  from  Susa,  empowered  to  ratify 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  between  Artaierxes  and 
the  Greeks.  Until  this  desirable  work  should  btf 
codospleted,  Tissapbemes  earnestly  desired  a  con* 
tmuation  of  the  truce^  which^  on  his  side,  he  wail 
VEsady  to  seal  by  whateyer  formalities  Agesilaus 
thought  proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  King 
frankly  ayowed  his  suspicions  of  treachery ;  yet^ 
beijm(  unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  an  un« 
necessary  war,  he  dispatched  Dercyllidas,  with  two 

members  of  the  Spwrtan  council^  to  renew  his  late 
Tou  III.  J  §9 
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CHAP,  engagements  with  Ti»B^henie6.    The  perfidious: 
2^  satrap  swore  and  deceived  for  the  last  time.    No 
sooner  bad  he  received  the  long-expected  auxili- 
aries from  the  East,  than  he  commanded  Agen- 
laus  to  leave  Ephesus^  and  to  evacuate  the  coart  of 
Asia ;  if  he  delayed  to  comply,  the  weight  of  tbe 
Persian  arms  would  enforce  obedience.    The  pm-* 
dent,  or  pious  Spartan,  while  bis  friends  wore 
alarmed  with  this  unexpected  declaration,  assumed 
an  unusual  gaiety  of  countenance,  observing  Aat 
he  rejoiced  to  commence  tbe  war  under  sudi  ftr 
Tourable  auspices,  since  the  treachery  of  Tisaa- 
pbemes  must  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 
Innocent      Meanwhile  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  iDsi- 
of  AgSi?  dious  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more  in- 
^^*       nocent  address.    It  was  industriously  given  out, 
that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province  of 
Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissaphemes, 
which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous  parks  and 
palaces,  and  strengthened  by  a  fortress,  the  re- 
pository of  his  treasures.    The  intervening  cities 
were   ordered   to  mend  the  roads,  to  furnish  a 
market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  most  necessaiy 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  Grecian  army.    Tissa- 
phernes,  not  doubting  that  Caria  was  the  intended 
scene  of  warfare,  especially  as  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  that  province  rendered  it  improper  for  bprse^ 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided, 
encamped  with  hi?  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the 
^  iL^ts  P^^'^^  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the  pas- 
the  Per-    sage  of  the  enemy.    But  Agesilaus  having  posted 
^derm  a  Sufficient  garrison  in  £phesu%  left  that  city,  and 
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fufiiing  to  the  north,  advanced  by  rapid  inarches  c  hap. 
into  Pbrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of  which  rewarded  '^^'• 
the  active  diligence  of  his  soldiers.  The  selfish '"^'^'^^ 
satrap  was  unwilling  to  relieve  the  province  of 
Phamabazus,  by  weakening  the  defence  of  his 
own ;  and  accordingly  remained  inactive  on  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Meander,  whose  winding 
stream  skirts  the  northern  frontier  of  Caria,  still 
suspecting  an  invasion  of  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus 
and  the  neighbouring  sea*ports.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer  Agesilaus  ravaged 
Phrygia ;  the  Barbarians  were  shamefully  defeated 
in  several  rencounters ;  at  length  they  ceased  to 
resist  bis  arms ;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his 
retreat,  when,  having  gratified  the  just  resentment 
of  his  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephesus*. 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  shared>Empiay« 
and  surpassed  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soldier,  S^^GMeki 
from  whom  he  refused  to  be  distinguished  by  his^^. 
dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations  by  day^jji""* 
or  nigbt.  The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  most 
diligently  and  usefully  employed.    Ephesus  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  glowed  with  the  ardour  of 
military  preparation.    The  Phrygian  wealth  was 
employed  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry.    Shields, 
spears,  swords,  and  helmets,  filled  every  shop, 
and  crowded  every  magazine.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form 
their  best  horses  to  the  discipline  of  the  field ;  and 

•  Xenoph.  Helleii.  L  ilL  p.  49^  8t  leqq.' 
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CHAP,  the  nrealtby  citizens  were  exempted  from  the  ser^ 
xxTii    ^j^^  ^f  ^^  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition  only 
that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly  equip- 
ped, to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.    The  veteran 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were  daily  exei^ 
cised  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus,in  those  martod 
amusements  which  represented  a  faithful  image*, 
and  which  formed  the  best  school  of  war.    Age- 
filaus  often  condescended  to  dispute  the  price  ai 
valour  or  dexterity ;  his  popular  manners  endear- 
ed htm  to  the  troops ;  the  superiority  of  his  talents 
commanded  their  willing  obedience ;  they  ried 
with  each  other  in  honour  to  their  prince ;  they 
vied  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  with  tbe  prince  hinn 
self,  who,  as  often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  vie* 
iory,  dedicated  the  honourable  rewaVd  in  the  au- 
gust temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.    *<What  then 
(adds  a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  piety) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops  who  delighted 
in  the  exercise  of  arms,  respected  their  general, 
and  revered  the  gods*  ?" 
AgssiUus      The  expectation  of  Xenophon,  who  beheld  the 
^^b^enJ^^^^i^  scenes  at  Ephesus,  which  he  has  ininii^ 
iuingrcam-  |a6ly  deacribed,  was  fully  gratified  by  the  success  of 
oiymp.     tbe  ensuing  campaign.    Agreeably  to  tbe  annual 
Xc.395.  revolution  of  offices  in  the  Lacedsemonian    re- 
public,' a  commission  of  thirty  Spartans  was  sent 
early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the  place  ofLysttider 
Md  hb  collMgues.    Among  the  nfiembers  of  ifalk 
new  council  Ageaiiaus  distributed  the  various  de« 

•  Xenoph.  7ln«gyr.  AgttU* 
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pwtnienta  of  imlitary  conamand.  The  superior  chap. 
abilitits  of  Herippidas  were  entrusted  with  lite  ^^^^ 
Tetereo  army  who  had  served  under  Cyrus.  Xe* 
nodes  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  cavahy. 
Mygdo comiDanded  the  Asiatic  levies;  Scythes, 
the  Iiacedseoionian  freedmen ;  for  himself,  as  his 
peculiar  care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warUke  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  chosen  from 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing  repub- 
lics. With  a  view  to  encourage  his  soldiers  before 
taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the  Pbrygbn  prisoners 
to  be  brought  forth,  stripped,  and  exposed  to  sale* 
The  Greeks  viewed  with  contempt  the  delicate 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their 
awkward  motions,  their  shapeless  forms,  their  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  and  the  efieminate  softness  of 
their  whole  texture.  Such  an  enemy  they  conn- 
dered  as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  women"*. 

Agesilaus  had  declared,  that  he  would  be  naAttacin 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities,  but^^"^^^^^ 
was  determined  to  attack  the  centre,  of  the  Persian  *'>^.^<^ . 
powen    Tissaphemes,  fearful  of  being  deceived  Lower 
by  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  his  squadrons 
to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  reinforced  with 
the  flower  of  his  infantry  the  garrisons  <^  Caria^ 
wbicb  (as  the  contrary  had  been  industriously  re« 
ported)  he  concluded  to  be  the  main  oligect  of  ap« 
|»roachipg  hostilities.    But  the  Spartan  was  too 
aUe  m  geawai  to  repeat  the  same  game*   On  this 

*  lUocfj^  p-  50S. 
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CHAP,  occasion,  therefore,  be  carried  into  execntiDO  lilt- 
^^^^^  design  which  had  been  nuide  public,  marched  to^ 
wards  the  royal  city  of  Sardes,  and  ravi^ed  fbe 
adjoining  territory  without  opposition.  He  had 
acquired  much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the 
fidelity  of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  iq^pear- 
ed  to  resist  his  progress.  That  resistance,  wfaen 
made  too  late,  proved  inefiectuaL  After  several 
« successful  skirmishes,  he  defeated  the  Persians  in 
a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactohis, 
surrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in  which,  beaida 
other  riches,  he  found  seventy  talents  of  silver. 

iheatb  of  He  hoped  likewise  to  have  captured  the  relentless 

TiMtpher* 

Bti.  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  the  perfidious  Tissapheraes ; 
but  that  crafty  traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the 
battle,  had  thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  ^rdes, 
where  hh  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  display* 
ing  the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury^  wfaile 
the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.  The  time  of  his  punishmeiifi 
however,  was  now  arrived.  His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene  had 
disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  cancelled, 
by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the  merit  of 
innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties  coraoaitteditt 
hb  service.  Tithraustes  was  sent  from  court  to 
take  off  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  satrap;  .who» 
being  allured  to  a  conference,  was  cau§^t  fa^  ihas 
«wn  arts*,  and  met  with  a  deserved  fate ;  alibongb 

*  PolyvniUy  L  viL    The  fact  b  menUoaed  with  few  clrcumstuieef  xA 
Uodontf,  and  with  none  in  XtDophoo,  p.  901. 
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Uie  aatllor  of  his  death  was  perhaps  the  only  mane  h  a  p. 
k  Pemia  or  in  Greece  with  whom  Tissapbemes  ^^ 
bad  aoy  claim  of  merit. 

Titimustes,  who    had    come    from  Ba*>ylon^ed^ 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  carried  '^*^'^* 
the  mandate  of  the  Great  King  for  assuming  the  pur'suet 
goremment  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the  conduct  of  line^ir^ 
the  war.   Haying  removed  the  only  rival  who  had  ^^^"^^ 
inteiest  or  ability  to  dispute  this  extensive  and 
hoDourable  connnission,  his  next  care  was  to  send 
an  onfoassy  to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of  indicat- 
ing the  character  of  a  great  general,  (for  such  Ti* 
thrauBtes  was  esteemed  in  the  East,)  betrayed  the 
mean  and  temporising  genius  of  his  worthless  pre- 
decessors.   The  ambassadors  were  instructed  to 
declape,   <^  That  Tissapbemes,  author  of  those 
Irmibles  which  embroiled  Greece  and  Persia,  had 
svfflered  a  just  death ;  and  that  the  King,  who  had 
been  too  long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with* 
drew  bis  troops  from  Asia."  The  Spartan  honestly 
replied,  *'  That  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace 
depended  not  on  himself,  but  on  the  resolution  of 
the  aaaembly  and  senate ;  nor  could  he  remove  his 
forced  from  the  East  without  the  express  command 
of  Ma  republic.''    The  artful  satrap,  perceiving 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  interrupt,  deter* 
mined  at  least  to  divert,  the  course  of  hostilities. 
Hone  knew  better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of 
money  as  an  instrument  of  negociation.    He  con* 
descended  to  purchase  from  Agesilausi  by  a  very 
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CHAP,  hrjre  sum,  the  tranquiHfty  of  Lydia ;  and,  M  tt 
^^^"  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 


King  which  particular  portion  of  the  Persian- do* 

minions  feltthe  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacuated 

that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 

AgesiUus     While  he  pursued  his  march  northward^  he* 

wiS^  was  overtaken  in  Ionia  by  a  welcome  messenger 

^J^^from  home,  who  delivered  him  a  letter,  testifpng 

cian fleet; the  grateful  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  pro- 

xcfis.    longing  the  term  of  his  military  command,  and 

A-  c-^^  entrusting  him  with  the  numerous  fleet,  which  bad 

sailed  two  years  before,  to  counteract  the  desisfns 

of  the  enemy*.    This  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety 

gallies,  was  actually  commanded  by  Pharax,  who, 

during  the  glorious  career  of  Age silaus'  vieforfes, 

had  silently  performed  very  useful  and  meritor^us' 

service.    The  naval  preparations  of  Artaxef  rs, 

which,  as  above  mentioned,  flrst  excited  the  alarm 

in   Greece,  were  still  carried  on  with  activity. 

Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in  the  har!9oisn<9 

of  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  provinces, 

of  which  the  combined  strength  would  have  farex-*' 

ceeded  the  fleet  of  Greece.    But  the  vigilant  di' 

ligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their  union.     Hht 

ships  were  victualled  by  Nephres,  the  rebellioos 

viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom,  in  the  name  isi 

Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an  alliance.    The  ports 

of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  the 

Carian  Chersonesus,  were  open  to  his  cmfSbrs. 

Availing  himself  of  Uiese  important  advantages^  be 

*  Xcnopb.  Sdfcn- 1.  iii  p.  101. 


Avcnm  oRKicflL  MS 

8te€f«d  wUfa  rapidity  aloof  the  hostile  diores ;  andc  h  a  p. 
fleasonably  dividing  or  combiDing  his  fleet,  effect-  J^^ 
naUy  restrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  pro* 
jected  descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and  eten  detei^  which  he 
red  them  from  sailing  tiie  Asiatic  seas*.  Agesilaus,  t?  pimiu 
unmindftti  of  this  essential  service,  which  had  pre^^^' 
Tented  any  diversion  of  the  Greek  forces  in  th# 
East,  deprived  Pharax  of  the  command,  and  iub- 
stituted  in  his  stead  Pisander,  a  near  relation  of  hlli 
own,  who  possessed  indeed  the  ambitious  valour 
and  manly  firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but 
neither  the  experience,  nor  the  abilities>  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  wens  eclipsed  A««siiaiu 
by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.  Agesilaus  enter*  b^^7of* 
ed  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  PU)reued^^|2[ 
Phamabazus ;  who,  flying  from  post  to  post,  was  cmpift » 
sucoessiveiy  driven  from  every  part  of  hk  valuable 
proTincef.    The  fame  of  the  Grecian  victorlea 
stradc  terror  into  the  neigbboiiiing   countries 
Cotyatt  or  Corylas,  the  proud  tyrant  of  Paphla* 
gonia,  who  disdained  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
KingH,  sent  humbly  to  request  that  the  native  va- 
lour of  bis  numerous  and  invincible  cavalry  might 
be  associated  with  the  Spartan  arms^    The  infe* 
rior  aatraps,  and  especially  their  o^preased  sub- 

*  Isocnt  Panegyr.  He  does  DOtgifethe  naine  of  the  admin],  vhich 
we  find  in  Xenophon*!  6r.  Hist 

f    Ti mph  nnmraiTi  hin  ftnit ir  trr-rr  ^  f^T 'r^r  t^"TT*tin 

Komades. 

t  Uei8ca11edCotysinXeDoph.Gr.  Hist  Ptutarcb^aodQiodarusiaiid 
Ootylas  in  Xenoplk  Anaba8.LT. p.  3fO. 

II  Xenoph.  ibid.  f  Pint  in  Asciib 
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cwAP.  ?eets, courted ihe  proteetion of  Agesilaus,  «vp«H^ 
x^  vn.  j^g  ^j^^  ^j^  unknown  dominion  of  Greece  would 


be  lighter  than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  wbieb  they 
bad  long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de« 
ceitful  Ariaeus,  who  had  shared  the  guilt,  wkhout 
sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could  never  be 
lieartily  reconciled  to  a  niaster  against  whom  be 
bad  once  rebelled.  His  actual  wealth,  and  ancient 
honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
numerous  Barbarians  who  had  followed  the  stan- 
dard of  Cyrus  and  his  own ;  and  whose  discontent- 
ed spirits  might  easily  be  inflamed  into  a  second 
revolt*.  The  commotion  was  general  in  Lesser 
Asia;  and,  as  Egypt  had  already  rebelled,  Aj^esi- 
laus,  at  the  head  of  about  twenty  thousand  Greeks, 
and  innumerable  Barbarian  allies,  might  enterieUn 
a  very  rational  expectation  to  shake  the  tbrooe  of 
Artaxerxes ;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
friend  and  admirer  Xenophon,  who  was  stSl  tiie 
companion  of  his  arms,  must  have  powerfully  en- 
couraged him  to  that  glorious  enterprisef. 
wiisdiare  But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success,  bmh 
unexpectf  ever  splendid,  could  not  probably  have  been  fblr 
^^^  lowed  by  any  solid  advantages,  because  the  dimiini- 
^^  tive  territory  and  scanty  population  of  Sparta  fom- 
ed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  support  such  a  wieigllt 
of  conquest,  was  blasted  in  the  bloom  of  bope^  by 
intelligence  equally  unexpected  and  distresi^M* 
•Titfaraustes,  who  knew  the  power  of  gold  OTerlhe 

*  Plut.  in  AgetiL  Diodor.L  sit.  p.  439- 
tl»odar.ftid.8(Xenoiib.  AgesiL  nmegyr.  fc  Hut  in  Agesn. 


Qrocian  councils,  detenmiied,  with  the  approbate  » a  r, 
tion  erf  the  Bang  his  roaster,  to  give  full  play  to  ^^^^ 
ibis  oiain-spring  of  politics.  The  Cretan  am) 
,£g»an  seas  were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  ui^ 
Miapecting  confidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Ti- 
thraustes  perceived  the  neglect ;  and  dispatched^ 
without  any  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  in- 
to Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discoalented  and  factious  dema* 
gogues,  the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  .of  aristo- 
cratic government,  and  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity*. 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  Q^o-Mcmby 
eiations  was,  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  an  ^^^^^^ 
intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  carried  with  kindle  a 
faim  no  less  a  sum  •  than  fifty  talents  (above  nine  tut  coun- 
thouaand  pounds  sterling),  which  he  distributed»^' 
With  lavish  promises  of  future  bounty,  to  Cyclea 
of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  of  Corioth, 
to  Androdides,  Ismenias  and    Galaxadorus   of 
Thebes ;  names  for  the  most  part  obscure  in  the 
annals  of  war,  but  important  in  the  history  of  do- 
mestic fiiction.    The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  these  venal  hirelings^  not  only 
In    tbeir  respective  communities,  but  in  every 
qjMTker  oC  Greece  to  which  they  were  successively 
carried  with  a  meircenary  diligence.  They  painted 
m  the  strongest  colours  the  injustice,  the  cruelty 
9md  the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  bauglity 
republic^  who.  had  made  soldiers  of  her  sla]re% 


tarn  BMHwm  o» 

<jHAi^.  Hmtghe  mii^tmake  daret  of  her  aUiBS.    9%ft 
^^^"^^^  dertructire  and  impious  deyaatation  of  the 


territory  of  Elis  was  arraigned  wkh  ewery  term  of 

reproach.  The  same  calamitiei,  it  was  prophesied, 

must  soon  overwhelm  the  neighbouring  eomrtriesi 

unless  they  prepared  (while  it  was  yet  time  torpn* 

^re)  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  since  Sparta  puiMied 

her  conquests  in  Asia  with  no  other  view,  but 

to  lull   the  security,  and  rivet  the   chamfl^  of 

<}reece*. 

wh^      Strong  as  these  invectives  may  qqiear, .  aad  in- 

t^e  ^  terested  as  they  certainly  were,  they  did  not  exosed 

^^^    the  truth :  and  what  is  of  more  importance^  they 

^**^'were  addressed  to  men  wdl  disposed  to  believe 

tbetti*     Since  the  subversion  of  the  AtheoiaQ 

power,  the  imperious  government  of  Sparta  huA 

wnderedher  almost  alike  odious  to  beroidyaad 

to  her  new,  conlederatM.    The  former,  aod  .pee- 

4icularly  the  Corinthians,  Arcadians^  and  Aeh»* 

ans,  complained  with  the  warmth  which  jvslice 

gives,  tbdt,  after  diaring  the  toys  and  dangeie  of 

the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  had  been  €ruell|r  dfi* 

prived  of  the  fruits  of  victory.    The  latter»..MMi 

especially  such  communities  as  had  revolted  fivpi 

Athens,  lamMted  that  their  blood  and  tieasure.bafl 

been  spent  in  vain.    They  bad  fought  for  ireedoipi 

And  independence  ;  but  their  vdourbad  bteu^jm^ 

irarded  by-  a  more  intolemble  servitude*    A^im 

IukI  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  «q>if9Cl 

<o  become  the  riva^  of  Sparta*    Abefve  ali^  #w 


«tll»eniMi^  Mkaated  hy  the  patrioiiwii  QfTbrmif-nH  h  IS 
btthiift  tfaeir deli verer  from  tbe  Spartan  yoke,  longed  ^^^^ 
to  employ  tbe  first  mome'ntsof  returning  vigour  in 
the  partuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  humours,  which  ciromi. 
iimst  soon  hare  fermented  of  themselves,  was  ac»  whidf In. 
celerated  by  the  mercenary  emissaries  of  Ti-^^^^ 
thrausles.    The  occasion,  too,  seemed  favouraMe^^*^^- 
for  assaulting  tbe  domestic  strength  of  a  republic^ 
whose  arms  were  emulously  emfdoyed  in  extend** 
ing  her  distant  conquests.    The  conduct  of  the 
Thebans  had  already  announced  this  design.  They 
not  only  r^sed  assistnxse  to  Agesilaus  towards 
carrjring  on  his  eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him 
withfNit  respect  or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their 
dominions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
bsfvp  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
liave  delayed  to  undertake  bis  eipedition  against 
Asia,  till  be  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war. ia 
Qraece^ 

BttlyUotwitfastandingtbeconcuiTiog causes  which  ^^^' 
hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror  of  theginninri 
Spartan  name^  increased  by  tbe  recent  glory  of  ^  ^^' 
Ag^flilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous  enemies  had 
courage  openly  to  take  arms  and  to  avow  their 
^wt  mimosity.    After  various,  but  secret  confeiw 
€nel»8,  held  in  the  firiocipal  cities,  it  was  deteiw 
miaed  te  wound  that  republic  through  her  allies^ 
the  Pbocians,  who  were  distinguished,  amidst  the 
Yery  general  discontent,  by  their  itnsbafcep  atlpehr 
mettt  and  fidefity.    The  Leeri  Osole^,  a  fieice 


S7t  THE  nESTOET  OT 

0  M  A  F.  and  iosofont  people*"*  wbb  Irred  in  tiie  neigbba^i^ 
a!^w  *^^  of  Phucifl,  were  easHj  persuaded  to  levy  coir 
tributions  from  a  district  on  their  eastern  frontieiv 
to  which  tbey^ad  not  the  miallest  claioi,  nmA  ot 
which  the  dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Bo4fa 
*  tfaese  slates  seem  to  ha^e  been  injured,  and  exactly 

in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression.;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locrt 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebaos,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  injustice. 
They  expected,  and  Uieir  expectation  was  grati- 
fied, that  the  Spartans  would  quickly  interfere  id  a 
quarrel  that  afifected  the  most  important  intereslsof 
their  Phocian  allies;  a  measure  which  tended 
precisely  to  that  issue  which  prudence  and  policy 
required,  since  the  Thebans  would  be  compelled 
toarm  in  their  own  defence,  and  must  appew  to 
all  the  neutral  states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their 
Lacedasmonian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dnig^ 
gedinto  a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit^ 
but  from  the  necessity  to  repel,  injuriesf. 
^j^^^^^^^  The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  ta 
of  Lyun^  chastiso  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded  se* 
BnoUiu  Terity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine  bopes 
of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of  condeacrad* 
Ing  to  remonstrate,  inrtead  of  demanding  salai- 
fiiction,  instead  of.  ordering  the  Tbebans  to 


•Thllcy4id.Li.p.4a^4f.  *r«  * 

r  t.  XeDoi^L  HeUoi. LiiL  tdta   Diodn:.  iiT.  83.   FbLtitdLin I^wad. 
p.  448|  a  leqq. 


ctiflle  the  territory  of Pbocis,  and  to  abstain fi^m  char 
ftfture  injury,  the  Spartans  flew  to  arms,  and  ^  *^"^' 


inarched  to  invade  Bceotia.    On  the  first  mmbur 
of  hoetiltties,  the  activity  of  Lysander  had  been 
employed  to  assemble  their  northern  confederates ; 
the  Maleans,  Heracleans,  with  those  who  inhabited 
ttie  villages  of  Doris  and  Mount  Oeta.    He  pene-* 
trated  into  the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea 
by  force,  Orchomenus  by  address,  and  prepared 
to  assault  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  Bceotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  dispatch 
a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Pausanias,  the 
Spartan  King,  who  had  led  forth  six  thousand  Pe- 
lopomesians,  to  coH>perate  with  this  experienced 
commander.    The   unfortunate    messenger  was 
taibett  by  the  scouts  of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him 
a  letter,  in  which  Lysander  had  signified  his  pur* 
posi^9  and  appointed  the  time  of  rendezvous  witli 
Panisanias,  that  they  might  surprise  Haliartus  with 
their  combined  forces^. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence  The  The* 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that  city  ^|UJ|^  2^ 
a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops,' who,  JJ^J"*^^ 
tlHi«gh  their  own  capital  was  un  walled  and  defence- ^enoe  of 
Iees»  bad  been  persuaded  by  Thrasybulus  to  brave 
ikB    resentment  of  Sparta.    To  these  generous 
annliaries  the  Thebans  committed  their  city,  their 
wireUf  their  children,  and  every  object  of  their 
most  tender  concern ;  while  the  warlike  youths 

^  Xeaoph.  HeUen-p.  503»  h  teqq. 


ITS  TWB 

c  H  A  F  Md  alm64t  all  those  of  a  military  age,  aaseiaUadll 

7°[^  tompletQ  armour,  departed  intbe  dead  of  mglit,  aUci 

perfemiing  a  journey  of  fifteen  mHea  with  aikilMni 

and  celerity,  reaebed,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  Htm 

gates  of  Haliartus.    Their   unexpected  arrinil 

struck  a  pleasing  terror  into  their  friends,  who  weief 

affected  still  more  deeply  when  they  understood 

th6  cause  of  this  nocsturaal  expedition.    The  The- 

bans  dispeHed  their  fear,  and  animated  their  ibso« 

lution,  hoping  not  only  to  save  Haliartus,  fast  to 

obtain  a  signal  adrantage  orer  the  unsuspecting 

confidence  of  the  assailants. 

stnta^em     For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a  strong  detadimenl 

they  d^-    to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  walls.    The  retl^'  ra* 

Msaih^^ts.  iuforced  by  the  townsmen^  formed  themselms*  iii 

battle  array,  and  stood  to  their  arms,  belnd  the 

gates.    Lysander  arrived  in  the  morm^;   but 

Pausatiias,  who  bad  not  receired  his  message^  Mill 

continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Platsea*    Thef 

soldiers,  flushed  by  recent  victory,  disdained  40 

depend  on  the  tardy  motions  of  their  auzifisnrief^ 

They  requested  Lysander  to  lead  theaiagiAiattlie 

place ;  a  measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much 

indined,  being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  loam 

self,  without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias^  his  rival 

and  enemy.  /  -• 

Battle  of      He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  hegm  fta 

md  dbl^ti!  attack,  perceiving  the  walls  and  batdements  ta;l» 

21^^     unguarded.    But  before  any  breach  was  made^  tte  * 

different  gates  at  onee  flew  open,  while  the  TbsM 

bans  and  Haliartans  rushed  forth  with  one  con- 

sent,  and  with  resistless  fury.    Lysander^.witlr^ 


|ffiiWtt»lfQ  aMeoded  biiii,  was  steiaoft  ihe  fifrt  tihl^^^^N 
i«(*  Hi?  inen  began  to  nAy,  bttt  tb«  TlM^bftm  .^]^]^ 
fMtl»A  ¥1  Mdbiisb  without  the  city>  cirMBioft^cl  « 
MHHF  temur.  The  mewy  e Tory  itbtra  gMe  wa^r ; 
ab<H|t  a  thousand  fell  in  the  field  of  teltkb  tki^ntl 
were  routed,  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
idangfattfv^* 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  disaster  brought 
Pauaanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  he  might 
exaimoe  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity.    It  would 
have  been  fruitless  to  assault  the  fortified  strength 
of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.    Pausanias  held  a  council 
of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious  duty 
should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he  might 
cMidescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the  victors. 
Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  principal  destruc- 
tioo  had  happened  immediately  under  the  walls  of 
the  place,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
wutiiout    suffering  extremely   from   the  missile 
weapons  of  the   enemy,  and  without  being  ex- 
posed   to  a  second  sally,  perhaps  more  bloody 
tbun.tbe  former.    It  was  therefore  unanimously  re- 
solred  to  send  a  Spartan  herald  to  Haliartus,  re- 
questing  leave  to  bury  the  dead.    The  demand 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Peloponnesian 
army  abould  immediately  evacuate  Rceotia.    Pau- 
sanias   complied,   and  returned  to  Sparta.    His 
want  of  success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected 
bim  to  trial   and   condemnation.    He  escaped 

*  Xawph.Lui.p.50S.atiR|q.    nutatth.  intgrBtnd. 
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CHAP,  capital  punisbment  by  flying  to  Tegea,  wbere  be 
^^^^^  soon  afterwards  sickened  and  died.    His  son  Age- 
sipolis   assumed   the  Spartan  sceptre»  wbidi  at 
that  juncture  required  the  direction  of  more  expe- 
rienced hands. 

^  Xenoph.  L  ilL  pi  505,  &  wtqq.   Flutarch.  in  L^taoA.  "-. 
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CHAP-  XXVIIL 

liecal  of  AgesUaus  from  the  East^^tle  invades 
BeBOtia.— Views  of  Evagards  King  of  Cyprus.-^ 
His  Friendship  with  Canon.— The  latter  entrusted 
with  the  Persian  Fleet.— He  defeats  the  Laeeda^ 
manians.'^Batile  of  Cor(maa.—The  Corinthian 
War. — Conon  rebuilds  the  Walls  and  Harbours  of 
Athens.-^Conquests  of  Canon  and  Thrasybulus.^ 
^J^eace  of  Antalcidas. 

XHE    defeat   at   Haliartus^    which    exasperated  c  h  a  p. 
without  humbling  the  Spartans,  confirmed  the  ^^vnL 
courage  of  their  enemies,  and  hastened  the  ^^^xh^^^^ 
fection  of  their  allies.    The  league  was  openly  ^I^JJL 
ratified  and  avowed  by  the  republics  of  Thebes^  Ap^inst 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth.    The  spirit  of  re- obliges 
volt  seized  Euboea,  pervaded  the  provinces  ofpuw!!^^ 
Acarnania,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  the  rich  cities  of][?|^^^ 
Chalcis,  and  the  warlike  principalities  of  ,Thes-J^«EMU 
saly*.     The  whole  fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  xcvi.  3. 
raised   and  cemented  by,  a  war  of  twenty-seven  ^'^^^ 
years,  was  shaken  to  the  foundation  ;  their  victo* 
nous  leaders  were  no  more ;  nor  did  any  resource 
remain,  but  that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  bis 
Asiatic  victories,  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of 

*  Diodor.  L  zcit*  p.  443.    Xenoph.  HeOeiu  L  iil.  p.  SOT. 
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c  H  A  p.  this  accomplifllied  general  might  sustftiatiie  ftffibg 
^^^™\  ruins  of  his  country.    He  received  the  fiitriBc^M 


tale*,  intimating  his  recal,  at  the  important 
of  bis  fortune.  He  had  completed  his  pr^Mni4 
tions  for  marchiMg  into  tJppeV  Ask,  and  his  beaiA 
already  beat  with  the  ardour  of  destined  conqoeifc 
anci  promised  gloryf* 
HeoMB-  lta\ing  astembled  the  conlederates,  tie  ^&»i 
hit  recai  municaied  the  revered  order  of  Ibft  republic,  irkb 
tro!^  which  he  expressded  his  resolution  imiliediately  to 
comply.  The  generous  troops,  having  asTsfocialed 
ttieir  own  tionour  with  the  renown  of  the  general* 
testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance  by  teftit 
and  entreaties.  But  Agesilaus  remained  ftiroi  in 
his  purpose,  to  obey  the  command  of  Sparta^ite 
set  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the  Cast,  and  tortum 
the  direction  of  his  arms  towards  a  less  alluring 
field  to  which  duty  summoned  him|.  ttefoM 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  be  delacbed  four  thourtind 
veteran  soldiers  to  slrengtlien  the  Asiatic  garrlsolis; 
several  of  ^hichbe  visited  in  person,  every  mhttt 
assuring  his  friends,  that  it  ^as  his  most  earned 
wish  to  rejoin  them  in  Asia,  whenever  the  troo* 
bles  of  Greece  should  permit  his  absence  Ih>m  that 
counti^. 

*  See  Vol  11.  c  xii.  p.  60.  .   ; 

'  f  tnutafdh.  ih  AgMil.  &  Xen*iA.  HeUefr.  t»  iv.  p.  £13. 
•   ^  SnoplK  Heileik  &  PiAiegyn  Agtstil.  &  Flutardi.  in  Ag«es«I,  Besbir 
seemingly  immoderate  pmses  on  this  reaolution  t  but  it  is  t»  lie^Mi* 
ii^fe^,  thkt  ih  Wie  tumiiltuft]^  gt>vernmehts  v>f  Greece,  it  was  no*  ibk 
*  common  to  behold  a  successful  general,  proud  of  the  zeal  and  stxcu^tli 

of  his  Miowent  set  aft  defiance  the  feeble  authority  of  mnMttB  and 
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tUte  gmittr;part  of  «h*  «niiy,i  aod  partkulafly o  h  ak 
thenMrleVkB  oflotiiltn^  BAd^dlkM^  who  had  ^'^^ 
pfeflttd  thetr  A|^pMeill«e«h^  in  arms  under  his  for*  Their  de- 
tMMtt  staMlhrd^  dedUKKl,  with  tears  of  affection,  ^^1^^^' 
ftai  they  would  utf^r  atamlon  their  beloved  ire-^"''^^^ 
ieraL     Agesilails  encouraged  this  dispoftiiion»g«<it>v 
which  was  extremely  fliYOurable  to  hh  views;  and^  ^**' 
leet  k  miglut  be  nothii^  but  a*  sally  of  temporary 
entfattsiasni,  artfUHy  Mcured  its  permanence,  by 
proposieg  the  dittribution  of  Valuable  rewards,  iti 
the  Thradaii  Chersotiesus,   to  such  officers  as 
brought  the  be4  ^^ompaAies  of  foot  or  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  hk  European  expedition.    He  was 
abto  to  peHbrm  hb  pi^omiMS  with  a  generous  mag^ 
nificetiee^  6inee,  after  defirayiug  the  necessary  ex^ 
penees  of  the  war,  he  carried  from  Asia  above  a 
thousand  talents,  or  an  hundred  and  oinety^three 
thouifcind  pounds  irterliug^* 

When  the  whole  forces  were  assembled  in  thetcsf^tiim 
Gheisonesuis,  they  probably  amounted  to  about^  ^'^^^ 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  rout  into  Greece 
lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had  been  tra- 
versed near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ;  but  the 
aettvMy  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a  month 
wlMft,  to  eastern  effeminacy,  had  been  the  journey 
of  a  laborious  year*  In  the  long  interval  of  time 
between  theae  celebrated  expeditions,  the  Barba- 
liana  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  through  whose  coun*- 
firiea  U  was  necessary  to  march,  seem  not  to  have 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen*  k,  PanegTr.  Agetil.  k  Plotarch.  in  AgeslL  k  Diodon 
p.  441. 
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c  H  A  P.  made  much  imiM^oyement  in  the  ar(s  of  i«wUflm 

^^^||[]^  pf ace.    They  were  still  undigciplioed  aod  'd^ 

united;  and  their  desultory  arms  wem  aliker  imCcVp; 

pable  of  opposing  the  Spartan  and  the.  P^fmii 

He  defeats  Agesilaus  descended  unobstructed  into  the  plavM 

Bafianca.'  of  Tbossaly,  where  his,  progress  was  sto|^d.|iwr  ^ 

^^'      moment  by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  that  cpuntigrr 

whose  petty  princes  had  acceded  to '  the  alliwfi^ 

formed  against  the  ambition  of  Sparta.    By  ^Jfi)^ 

dicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by  evcAutiwft 

equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he  speedily  sunoDiinti^- 

this  obstacle.   To  the  chaige  of  the  Thessaliaa^^art 

yalry,  he  opposed  the  we^ht  of  his  heayy^-arm^^ 

men,  by  whom  the  enemy  were  routed  and  K«i(ttA 

flight.    Then  with  his  tiwn  horsemen,  who  woH}d« 

have  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the  unbroJ^fon 

y^ourof  the  Tbessalians,  he  pursued  them  wit^ 

great  slaughter,  took  many  prisoners,  and  ereqtfdl 

a  trophy  of  his  victory,  between  the  moioitaim 

Prantes  and  Narthacium^,  which  form  the  WMteiii 

boundary  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Coronaea.     * 

^^^^^^        Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  {through  ib^ 

BoDotia.    hostile  country  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he  4ifh 

dained  to  chastise,  he  marched  throii^h  the  frien^ji; 

territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  that  he  might  iu{i» 

the  shock  of  the  war  against  the  darii^and  re)^ 

lious  Thebans.    He  found  them  in  arms  with,  t^ieiji; 

powerful  allies,  rather  provoked,  than  discpurag^ 

by    a    bloody    but    undecisive    battle,     wbicli» 

soon  after  the  disaster    at  Haliartus,  they  bad 

•  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  1.  ir.  pi  517. 
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fbtight  iigainst  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Epiecia,  ac  h  ap. 
MMll  Umn  on  the  common  frontier  of  Corinth  and  ^^^m. 
Sfeyon.    The  confederate  army  was  still  about 
twenty  thousand  strong ;  the  forces  of  Agesilaus 
Mfy  equalled  that  numberr^  as  he  had  received 
eonstderable  supplies  from  Sparta  and  Phocis; 
and  as  the  secondary  cities,  particularly  Orcho- 
menus  of  Bceotia,  and  Epidaurus  of  Ai^olis,  had 
joined  his  arms»  prompted  by  their  usual  enyy 
arid  resentment  against  their  respective  capitals. 
Tbe  hostile  battalions  approached ;  those  of  Agesi* 
laus  marching  in  good  order,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gephissus,  while  the  Thebans  impetuously 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Helicon.    Before 
they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  Boeotian 
plain  of  CJoronaea"^,  a  city  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Thebes,  the  superstition  of  both  armies  was  alarm- 
ed by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Agesflaus  was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by  most 
unexpected  intelligence  from  the  Eastf. 

Since  Ins  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrusted  theE?agoras 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  inezpe-[|[^h^^i. 
lience  of  his  kinsman  Pisander,  the  Persian,  or  ra-^f7.^-. 

•   •  «  1      1  f  •  minion  m 

iher  ncenician,  squadrons,  had  been  committed  tocypnu. 
the  direction  of  a    far  more    able  commander. 
After  the  decisive  engagement  at  ^gos-Potamos, 
wbich  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and 
tfie-cdtadusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Conon, 


'  *  Hie  places  distinguished  by  that  name  are  described  by  Stnbo> 
^4ar,410,411,and434. 
t  XeiK>ph.£teUeii.]»iT.p.518.    Plutin AfcslL 
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G  H  ik  p«  tile  Athaiian  admiral,  escaptd  witfa  a  few  gMito* 
J2^  into  the  harbour  of  Salamb,  the  capUal  of  the  mM 
of  Cyprus.    That  eity,  i^nd  a  GQD9i<ferahie  pkrt 
pf  the  ietand>  was  then  tubject  to  Eirag^ras,  a  iMll 
fvhoin  the  voice  of  panegyric  reprcsertsarfoiMinit 
ing  with  consuromata  wMom*,  a  kii^fdom  wliiob 
be  had  acquired  by  heroic  Talour*    Tbia  adniiMI 
pripce  boasted  a  deiic^nt  frona  Taucer,  wboi^  M4 
turping  froip  the  siege  of  Troy  «igb4  hun^d  jtmn 
before  the  reign  €if  £Tagmra%  bad  fSaMiaded  ikm 
first  Grecian  colony  e«  the  Cyprtaii  ahora.    Dui^ 
ing  that  long  9pace  of  ticne^  S«lania  had  imdei^ 
gone  various  revoliitioM,    Efagoraa  W9a  bam 
and  educated  iinder  the  reigfi  of  an  usurper,  yAm 
iell  by  the  dagger  of  an  MMasin*  who  ki  hia  tam 
assumed  thei^rQwn,    £vi^ras  fled  to  Cilicia^  oJb^* 
tained  ttie.  protection  of  the  aatvafi  of  th«l  pr^vlBee, 
returned  to  3a)aiina  with  &  handful  el  nen»  iiir* 
f  rised  «nd  dethroned  the  new  tyrant^  to  whom  |p6 
was  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  altegiaaee^ 
Hif»i-        From  the  moment  that  be  began  to  «ei|ffD»  tie 
to  A^  di9Cavered  the  mo^  partial  fondneaa  for  Athms,  in 
^^^' whose  language,  arts,  and  insthutions,  hb  ytMiO^ 
con^e  b^be^nUberally  imtrueted;  ao^whiobafierwairdi 
*  formed  the  atudy  and  delight  of  his  manhood,  tho 
amusement  and  eenaolation  of ^  bia  deelininp  age. 
;put  unfortunately  for  the  aensihiUly  aA#  aibot 
tionate  gratitude  of  Evagoras  towardt  a  cmwtiy  to 
which  he  owed  his  education  aiMi  his  happiness,  he 

*  bocrates'  p«iiegyric  of  ETagom  maj  be  dlt^y^^.  tl>f  ai^ftVt  Sf  % 
frett  kiof ;  the  ehanctcr  U  011)7  toQpei^t 
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UteA  at  a  period  when,  before  the  ntuation  of  bisc  n  a  p. 
prindpality  enabled  him  to  afford  any  efi^clual  as-  ,j^^^>^^ 
tiiteiice  to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  magnanimous  re* 
puMic  deprived  of  the  splendour  and  dominion 
which  she  had  enjoyed  above  seventy  years.  He 
huneated  her  misfortunes  with  a  filial  tenderness, 
tod  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  her  op- 
pnsaad  and  afflicted  citizens.  The  virtuous  and 
e«i(erpTiBiDg  Conon  deserved  bis  affection  and 
^usteenan^  and  soon  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own.  They  acted  with 
the  happiest  concert  for  the  security  and  aggran^ 
difiemeot  of  the  little  kingdom,  alluring  new  inha« 
bitantsfrom  Greece,  promoting  their  arts,  and  in« 
4ualry,  extending  navigation  and  commerce,  andf 
iu'a  abort  time,  Salamis  was  able  to  fit  out  a  con- 
siderable naval  force,  and  to  subdue  and  incor- 
porate wilh  her  own  subjects  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities.  The  Great  King,  who  had 
long  been  considered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cy* 
pni8»  interfered  not  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  iaiafid,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his 
^all  customary  tribute.  The  flourishing  state  of 
Sragoros*  affairs  might  enaMe  him  to  pay,  and  to 
eat^ed,  the  atipulated  sum ;  though  it  b  probable 
tbiit^ha  eariy  meditated,  what  he  afterwards  at* 
tawpted  to  accomplish,  the  deliverance  of  his  coun* 
try  fpom  this  mark  of  bondage. 

.But  a  design  which  actually  engaged  him  more^vigons 
deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  incited  bydetermins 
the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  was  the  restora- 1?^^ 
tion  of  Athens  (which  he  considered  as^  his  adoD* 

Vol.  III.  156  ^ 
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CHAP,  live  country  and  parent)  to  tljuat  gtftle  of  giocy. 
yj^";  and  pre-eminence  from  which  she  had  iniserahlx 
the  for-    fallen.    The  Yirtuoys  and  patriotic  friends  (£or  aw 
^^    such  contemporaries  describe  them)  are  represeai* 
pubiic.     ^^  gg  pilots  and  mariners  watching  the  Udes  «nd 
current,  and  catching  every  propitious  gale  tbat 
might  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  hazardous 
enterprise.  The  victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  £asA» 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of  Alia* 
xerxes,  furnished  an  opportunity  too  favourably  to 
escape  their  vigilance.    Conon  had  been  already 
recommended  to  the  Great  King  by  Evagoras ;  and 
the  recommendation  had  been  enforced  by  Pbar- 
nabazus,  who  knew  and  admired  his  merit    The 
experienced  skill  of  the  illustrious  Athenian,  and 
of  bis  countrymen  Hieronymus  and  Nicodemus, 
bad  assisted  in  equipping  the  Barbarian  squadrons 
in  the  Cilician  and  Phoanician  harbours.    But  the 
abilities  of  Fhara^,  the  Spartan  admiral^,  and  the 
cowardice  or  negligence  of  the  Persian  comonand- 
ers,  hitherto  rendered  useless  a  fleet  of  nearly  three 
hundred  sail»  which  was  ill  manned^  and  wbich 
often  wanted  mpney. 
cononcn.     ^ho  activity  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 
^h^  these  evils.    He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Tbapsa- 
eommand  cus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and,  as  bis  vessel 
•i«i  fleet  was  moved  by  the  combined  impulse  of  wjiods* 
oars,  and  stream,  he  descended  with  rapidity  alopg 
the  winding  channel  to  Babylon*'.    The  only  6b- 
stacle  to  his  intended  conference  with  Art^zerxea 

*  Dioderus,  L  xIy.  p.442. 
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was  his  unwillingness  to  degrade  f be  Athenian  chap. 
character  bydepressingtbe  body,bendingthe  knee,  "^  ,J 
and  paying  the  usual  marks  of  respectful  submis- 
sion, which  were  readily  granted  by  Barbarians  to 
the  monarch  of  the  East ;  biit  which  the  Greeks 
refused  to  man,  and  reserved  for  the  majestyof  the 
gods.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  at  length 
obviated  by  those  whose  mutual  interest  strongly 
solicited  an  interview.  Conon  represented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  still  agitated  by  the 
terror  of  Agesilaud'  victories,  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing the  Spartans  vigorously  by  sea.  Their 
fleet  alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  coast.  A  single  defeat  at  sea 
would  excite  their  allies  to  revolt,  and  drive  their 
armies  from  Asia.  But  to  obtain  this  advantage, 
the  Great  King  must  employ  an  admiral  worthy  to 
command,  and  men  willing  to  obey.  In  looking 
for  the  first,  the  valour  of  Pharnabazus  could  not 
escape  his  notice.  The  second  might  be  purcha- 
sed by  money :  and  should  Artaxerxes  entrust  him 
with  the  requisite  sum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he 
would  soon  collect  such  a  number  of  sailors  (chief- 
ly from  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands)  as  would 
-enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to 
compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her  eastern  con- 
quests. The  proposal  pleased  Artaxerxes,  the 
money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned  to  Cilicia 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking* 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,  from  the  smaller  He  defeats 
Greek  cities^  reluctant  subjects  to  Sparta,  fromuM^S^' 

takes 
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CHAP,  several  raaritime  towns  whose  iobabitanCs  w^rt 
^"^*"'  ^  ready  to  serve  any  niaster  for  pay,  but  chiefly  from 


fiftjgai.  the  powerful  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cypres,  fao 
oi^p.  soon  collected  a  naval  force  exceeding  his  most 
A-cim  Sd°;?uin^  hopes;  and  which  might  have  enabled 
him  (independently  of  the  Barbarian  squadrooa 
commanded  by  Phamabazus)  to  contend  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  Pisander.  With  their  combined 
strength,  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  sailed  westward 
in  quest  of  the  hostile  fleet,  knowing  that  the  rash 
confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  not  de^ 
dine  battle  with  a  superior  enemy.  As  the  united 
armament  doubled  the  northern  point  of  Rhodes, 
they  perceived  the  Lacedsemonian  squadron, 
amounting  to  nearly  an  hundred  gallies,  in  the  ca- 
pacious bay  which  is  fonned  between  the  projee- 
tions  of  the  Dorian  shore,  and  the  small  islands 
called  Sporades,  from  the  careless  irregularity  with 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature'*.  The  unexpected  approach  of 
such  a  formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  the  sullen  ob- 
stinacy of  Pisanden  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle.  They 
bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a  nearer  surrey 
were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  the  excessive  dis- 
proportion of  numbers.  The  greater  part  turned 
their  prows,  and  retired  towards  the  friendly  shore 

*  Viipl  expresses,  in  few  words,  tbe  gfogan^j  dceeribcd  Im  Om 
i  onbnB  Iqpnat  £reU  coaaiu  terris. 
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of  Cnidua.  JPisamler  adranced  in  the  admiral  c  n  a  i\ 
galley,  and  died  fighting  brarely  in  defence  of  the  ,^^^1.,^^ 
Spartan  honour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
by  the  energy  of  his  arm,  what  bad  been  betrayed 
by  the  madness  of  his  counsels.  The  victors  pur^ 
sued ;  and,  after  destroying  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy*  took  and  carried  off  fifty  gallies^. 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  battle,  of  which  he  Tb^*>» 
anticipated  the  consequences,  in  the   loss  of  the  nca- 
Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to  Byzantium,  xcv^  3'. 
that  justly  alarmed  and  af&icted  the  patriotic  breast  ^  ^  ^^^ 
of  Agesilaus.    He  assembled  the  troops,  honestly 
confessed  the  death  of  Pisander,  but  artfully  de« 
dared,  that,  though  the  admiral  was  slain,  his  fleet 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  for  which  it  he^ 
caaie  himself  and  them  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of 
thanks  and  sacrifices  to  the  protecting  gods.    H^ 
then  crowned  himself  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
and  aet  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty. 
The  devout  stratagem  was  attended  with  a  very 


*  Fdlybiot  leenif  to  cootickr  the  battle  of  Coidof  at  the  nrn  »t  whidi 
the  Spartans  lost  the  command  of  the  lea,  which  they  had  acquired  by 
their  Tletory  at  JEgM-Potamoa.  He  saya,  their  dominion  lasted  twelve 
years.  This  number,  bowerer,  is  too  large  far  the  intenral  between  those 
battles,  as  appears  from  the  text.  Other  writers  say,  that  the  Laced«> 
monteii  empire,  which  the  Greeks  speak  of  as  synonyttisus  with  the  com- 
mander Ike  sea,  lasted  tbir^  years,  reekooing  from  the  battle  of  i^gos- 
Potamoa  to  the  defeat  at  Leuctra.  But  this  number  again  is  too  small 
for  the  interval  between  those  events  t  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  care- 
VsiiKSs  «f  Qfaek  writers  in  matters  of  chronology  See  Isecnt  de  Pacoy 
tiCaiMimk.  ad  Palyb.  vvO.  iii-  p.  9^—90.  edit.  Gronor. 
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CHAP,  salutary  effect ;  for,  in  a  skirmish  between  th^  ad- 
^^^^^J^  vanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the  battle, 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  animated  by  their  ima- 
gined victory  in  the  East,  defeated  and  repelled 
the  enemy.    Meanwhile,  the  main  bodies  of  either 
army  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Coronaea,  at  first 
in  awful  silence;  but  having  approached  within  a 
furlong  of  each  other,  the  Thebans  raised  an  uni- 
Tersal  shout,  and  ran  furiously  to  the  charge.  Their 
impetuosity  bore  down  every  thing  before  them  ; 
but  the  troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agesi- 
laus,  repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Argives  and  Athenians.    Already 
those  who  surrounded  his  person  saluted  him  as 
tronqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown  of 
victory;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  Thebans   had 
broke  and  totally  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and 
were  advancing  to  seize  the  baggage.    Agesilaus, 
by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared  to  intercept  them, 
in  order  to  frustrate  this  design.    The  Thebans 
perceived   this  movement,  wheeled  about,  and 
marched  in  opposite  direction,  that  they  might 
join,  and  rally  their  allies,  who  fled  towards  the 
mountains  of  Helicon.    In  the  rencounter  which 
followed,  Xenophon  is  disposed  to  admire  rather 
the  valour,  than  the  prudence,  of  theSpartan  King. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  Thebans  to  pass,  that  be 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly  op- 
posed their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front!  The 
shock  was  terrible;  their  shields  meeting,  clashed ; 


ANCUUfT  GRE£CK«  ^1 

tt^y  fou^t»  dew,  and  were  sltiq.    No  voice  was  c  h  a  p.» 
beardj  yet  none  was  silent ;  the  field  resounded  ,^^,,.,^^^ 
with  the  noise  of  rage  and  battle'^ ;  and  this  was  the 
most  desperate  and  bloody  scene  of  an  action>  itself 
the  most  desperate  and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age» 
At  length,  the  firmness  of  the  Thebans  effected 
their  long-attempted  passage    to  Helicon ;   but 
could  noti:ouse  their  allies  to  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement. The  Spartans  thus  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  the  sight  of  which  seems  to  bare  deeply 
afiected  a  spectator  whose  mind  was  habituated  to 
such  objects  of  horror.    It  was  covered  with  steel 
and  blood,  with  the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes 
heaped  promiscuously  together,  with  transfixed 
bucklers  and  broken  lances,  some  strewed  on  the 
ground,  others  deeply  adhering  in  the    mortal 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted,  and  others  still 
grasped  by  the  cold  and  dead  bands  of  the  combatr 
ants   who  had  lately  fought  with  such  impetuous 
ardourf-. 

Agedilaus  himself  had  received  several  wounds 
from  various  kinds  of  weapons ;  yet  did  he  restrain 
bis  resentment  in  the  moment  of  victory.  When 
informed  that  about  fourscore  of  the  enemy  ba4 
taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Minara, 
he  religiously  respected  the  right  of  sanctuary,  or^ 


taur  ofym  f  9M  fiA^^  vtt^durx^t**  «'•  Xenoph.  AfesiUiMt  c.  xii.  Such 
pttssaf^*  mimitable  in  my  other  language,  shew  the  tuperiority  of  the 
Gfeek.  ^ 

f  Xenoph.  AgttU.  c.  zii. 
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CHkT.  dered  his  soldkrg  to  abirttm  from  fakurltag^ 
icxvuf.  ^^^  ^^^Q  appointed  a  body  of  bone  to  coodttrit 


ibem  to  a  place  of  security.    Tbe  oexl  day  was 
employed  by  tbe  victors  in  erecting  a  tropby  on 
tbe  scene  of  this  important  action ;  wbile  tbe  eiieniy 
acknowledged    tbeir  defeat,  by   requesting  tbe 
bodied  of  the  slain.    Notwithstanding  his  fatigue 
and  wounds,  Agesilaus  then  traveUed  to  Pbocis, 
that  be  might  dedicate  tbe  tenth  of  bis  AsiiUk 
BpfAl  (amounting  to  above  an  hundred  talents)  ia 
tbe  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.   Having  returned 
towards  tbe  Peloponnesian,  he  disbanded  biseasiera 
troops,  most  of  whom  were  desarous  to  i^evbit  tbeir 
respective  cities;  his  Peloponnesian,  and  evenLa- 
iiedaemonian,  forces  inclined  also  to  i^tum  boon^ 
that  they  might  reap  the  fruits  of  harvest*;  and  tbe 
general,  probably  to  avoid  a  journey  pautful  to  bs 
wounds,  sailed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the  eele^ 
bration  of  tbe  Hyacinthian  festival. 
The  Co.       The  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,  and  the  battle  ^  Go- 
^.  ^   tonasa,  were  tlie  most  important  and  decisive  ne- 
xc^3.    *^^^  ^^  ^^^  Bo&otian  or  Corinthian  war,  wbkk 
^j^'^^  lasted  eight  years.      The  contending  lepublicai 
jscr'iiis.  Parted   tbeir  stilus   at   once,   which   reifiakied 
'ifi  the  wounds  made  by  them;  and  aftepwanb 
iretained   their  resentment  when  they  bad    loA 
the   power  of  gratifying  it.      Petty   hostilities 
indeed,  were  carried  on  by  mutual  inroads,  and 
ravages   in  the  sprkig  and  autumn ;   the    Lace- 
daemonians issuing  from  Sicyon,  and  the  Thebans 

*  The  lolar  eclipse,  mentioned  aboTe  in  liK  tex^  £xet  tbe  l^tde  of 
CoroBiea  to  the  fiwtcc&thof  Auf^t. 


IboMGariiitli.  Theinhtbitaiitsof  the  MtttrcltyeBAi^. 
htd  elderly  fnromoted  the  aUianee  against  Sparta;  .^^ 
bst  when  tiieir  country  was  made  ibe  seat  of  war, 
Ihc^  began  to  repent  ofthisrasb  measure.  Tbe 
noUe^  and  wealthy  part  of  the  coiiinmnity>  who  bad 
most  to  fear,  as  they  had  most  to  lose»  talked  of  a 
separate  peace ;  and,  as  they  were  abetted  by  a 
nngority  of  the  people,  their  dependents  or  dient^, 
they  intended  to  sammon  an  assembly  whioh  mi|^ 
conirm  this  laudable  resolution.  But  the  partisans  ] 


ef  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes,  who,  though  the. 
neroenaries  of  a  Barbarian  slave,  were  the  patrons 
of  Corinthian  liberty,  anticipated  a  des^  so  unfi^ 
▼ourable  to  their  interests,  by  committing  ooe  of 
Ihe  most  horrid  massacres  recorded  in  history* 
Th^y  chose  the  Eucleian  festiyal*,  a  circumstance 
whidi  seemed  to  beaten  ibe  enormity  of  a  crime 
which  nothing  could  aggravate.  Many  of  the  ci- 
tizens were  then  enjoyii^  themselves  in  the  market* 
place,  or  assembled  at  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments. The  assault  was  rapid  and  general.  The 
Corittthians  were  assassinated  in  the  circles  of  cone 
▼ersation,  some  in  the  public  walks,  most  in  the 
theatre ;  the  judges  on  the  bench,  the  priests  at  tb^ 
xltav:  nor  did  those  monsters  cease  from  destroy* 
kig,  till  they  had  cut  off  >vhomever  they  deemed 
most  willing,  or  most  able  to  oppose  their  meai» 
aurea*    The  great  body  of  tbe  people,  who  per- 

*  Senopbon,  with  the  mperatitioiu  i&Bcnaibilitjf  of  Uf  «ge,  direl|i 
on  the  enormout  impiiety  of  this  choice. 
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ankp.  €^iv}tg that  eten  tife  tbiliplefl,  and  aditmd 
.  "^  #f  ibe  ^od8^  (whose  hnees  they  grupftd,)  •fiiirtM 
not  ally  protection  to  Ihe  fktitng  of  tbia  impiMB 
^i^y^  prepared  to  fly  from  their  country;  ftbat 
they  tvei^  reMraitii^d,  Ant  by  the  lamentalilecrm 
of  their  Wives  and  6hiidren^  and  then  by  tbi^  4ie- 
*ldtratiotiofthe  ttssassin^^  that  they  intenctedtiotbinf 
Arthur  than  to  deliver  the  city  from  traitdrs^  tte 
)f>artii?an8  of  Sparta  dnd  slavery.   This  atnmiiaaUe 
mas^Btfre  itifected  Corinth  with  the  plagne  of  Mdi- 
tion,  which  silently  lurked^  or  openly  raged,  in  that 
Unfortunate  repuUiC)    during  the  six  fdioftfin^ 
years.    The  Spartans  hnd  Ar^cires  assisted  tbev 
respective  factions;  Corinth  Was  alternately  sub- 
ject to  the  one  and  the  olher^  but  alWftye  »to  a 
Tbrt^i^n  power ;  and,  of  the  two  Coritithian-iNif- 
houHj  which  were  considered  as  most  hDpMtanI 
tliVibions  of  the  capitbl,  the  Lf  chseutti  was  long 
^arrisohfed  by  the  Spartans^  while  the  Oett^^ltf^ift 
t&maihed  in  possession  of  the  Argiws* 
The  Spar-      AftelT  the  blEitfles  of  Cnidus  and  Coronaeayibeite 
mll^rby^^s  not  any  general  engagement  by  laMh<<»r  ceH; 
thf  Ath?.  *^^  ft  "  worthy  of  dbserration,  that  tlie  purtiil 
niuia  b7  Ketioni^,  tVhtch  happened  on  either  elenfietit,  f^M^ 
rMIy  lb]lIo#ed  the  bias  of  those  important  vietM^w. 
ll^trccess  fbr  the  tnosl  part  iittended  the  sAilors .  ^ 
Athens,  and  fh^  isoldiera  of  Spaita;  thou^«4te 
iiciVal  ekploitsof  Teleutias,  the  kinMian  ofAfrtlrf- 
2aus,  who  surprised  the  PirsBus  with  twelve  ghju^i, 
took  many  metchantmen^  destroyed  several  ships 
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«£w«r,  aod  8iu>ui«d  the  (epMt  of  A(Ufa»  formed  4111 0  9  4i  fv 
'escepUoD  extremely  bondorabla  to  thni  ooo-  ^^\ 
wander ;  and  t)ie  mUiUnry  adTant^gftspf  IpbicrataB ' 
Urn  Athenians  though  vnunportnat  in  their  ciMiw- 
iqiionaei^  announced  those  great  (alenti  for  war, 
wkieb  aflervrards  renctore<)  hiflot  so  iUustcioMfi*  Out 
in  generals  Age&ilau3  and  the  Spartaaa  inaintaineijl 
their  superiority  in  the  field,  while  Cooop»  Thra- 
sylMilus^  and  C.habriass  prored  9uqc»wfu][  agaiuft 
Tbimbrons  Aoaubiuss  and  the  other  navid  »om- 
inaii^fs<eCtfae  eoeipy** 

.  In  the  actual  8tat#  of  Greeeet  the  respeetWe  canquestf 
suooetacs  of  toe  oopieMiag  .powers  vvtre  not  ae- 
ooBopBDied  by  pi«portl)>Ml  94raot9ge«>  Tlie  Lt- 
€ed»aMmi«i)8  derived  luH  A»y  M>Ud  or  i>enQ«aent 
Iwaefit  tvooi  tlieir  yktMry  a4  ConiMfl»>  «»}e{i9  l«e 
aocoa^t  us  wMb  tbe  grttifif^UQn  of  tbeir  nev^ingff, 
in  r»?aging  wlUipui  re^M4)ce  the  Argfitt  aod 
^QBoiimi  tfirrltory }  bui  tbeir  defeat  ^  Cnidm  .de- 
prived  them  in  pne  day  of  t)te  fnvil  pf  nMny  l«- 
bouous  c{i«)p»igq«,  eiol^e*  ^i^  Hbe  tMiattmce  of  |i 
superior  ii»v»l  foioee,  and  wMb  t)i0  command  tof  tbe 
'|*en»fiDi ireaflnvy* Conoo ft>und  )iMi»  diffionltyin 
itet9pi«iig  fdH*  e?0r  frt^  Umit  d«miiilo9  tbe  whole 
western  coast  of  Lesser  Asia.  This  enterprise  must 
bare  been  effected  with  uncommon  rapidity*  and, 
noteas  the  Fenian  fleet  kept  the  ee»  in  Ibe  loiddle 
ef  winter,  (which  is  not  at  e)l  probable,)  eould  only 
employ  »boPt  three  moptb?.   Tb«  m^Asiues  \f^\^ 

•  nHfidat.  L  %hr.  ad.  Olym.Tctl  4.  h  Xenoph.  Hellen.!  if.  5. 
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Cil  A  p.  by' ike  Spartans,  either  to^preserre  or^to  rMtffer- 
^ll^^^  their  valuable  possesdom  in  the  fiast,  haTer  scarcely" 
deserved  the  not^e  of  bbtorj,  if  we  except  th€k 
Brave  de-^<^>BtAnce  kt  Abydui^  a  [daM  less  famous  for  tius 
^dwk  ^^^^oorMe-  defence  (such  is  the  contempt  for  truth 
in  comparison  with  an  alluring  fiction!)  than  for  the 
fabulous  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Dercyllldai 
bad  obtained  the  government  of  this  strong  andpo- 
pulous  town,  as  the  reward  of  his  military  nernrea* 
Instead  of  imitating  the  pusillanimity  crfthe  neigh* 
bouring  governors,  many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  4be 
disaster  at  Cnidus,  fled  in  precipitation  from  4fae 
places  entrusted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidas  as^ 
sembled  the  Abydenians;  assured  them  tfaatcme 
naval  defeat  had  not.  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta*, 
"Who,  evim  before  she  had  attained  the  sd^ereigoty 
of  the  sea,  now  unfortunately  lost»  was  able  to  to- 
ward  her  benefactors,  and  to  punish  her  enemiea. 
^*  Hie  moment  of  adversity  furnished  an  oecasiott 
to  display  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  re- 
public ;  and  it  would  be  glorious  for  them  alonew 
of  ali  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  brave 
the  power  of  Persia-"  Having  confirmed  the  bdo» 
nge  of  the  Abydeninns,  be  sailed  to  the  towA  of 


'  *  The  remiti[|4>le  cavmeimi  of  Xenophto  sbews  tiie  iM|H3Hte<e 
••f  this  defeat  in  the  general  estimation  of  ibt  Al^deQMf,  apdi  cf 
itercyUidas  himaelf,  though  be  would  fain  dissemble  it  En  /•  tx  ^^^ 
^•»>  «  '^y  »««A*«A:¥  •»g*'r»«ir/Mw,sf0  «{« vrtwfAft.    " the  matter tfaadi 

not  thus,  that  becauie  wt  bsYC  teen  ivpntcd  in  the  m4ight,  m  aie  tbci«* 
fbie  nothit^." 


testes,  across  ihe  most  frequented  and  narrowest  c  w  a  r. 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  Sestos  was  the  princ?- ^^.^^^^^^ 
pal  place  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  owed  their  protection  and  safety  to 
the  useful  labours  of  Dercyllidas*  ;  and  this  claim 
of  merit  enabled  him  to  secure  their  allegiance. 
The  fidelity  of  these  towns,  amidst  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  coast  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  and  hardships  to  which 
the  expelled  Spartans,  who  had  served  in  the 
garrison  of  those  parts,  must  have  been  other- 
wise exposed  ;  and  delivered  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  undertaking  a  winter's  journey  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesus through  the  territories  of  many  hostile 
republics.  The  unfortunate  governors  and  garri- 
sons»  who  had  fled,  or  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  places  of  their  respective  command,  took  re- 
fuge within  the  friendly  walls  of  Sestos  and  Abydus. 
Their  numbers  increased  the  security  of  those 
cities,  and  enabled  Dercyllidas,  who  excelled  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  to  put  them  in  such  a  pos- 
ture of  defence  as  baffled  the  attempts  of  Conon 
and  Pfaarnabazus. 

But  the  success  of  these  commanders  was  still 
sufficiently  complete ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
services  excited  the  warmest  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the  satrap  was 
acknowledged  soon  afterwards ;  he  obtained  iii 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Great  King. 
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en  IP.     Tbe  patriotic  Cooon  neittier  d^^ared  Mtnf»- 

^^^^^^"^  ceired  any  personal  reward ;  but  employed  Ug  <»- 

conoQ  re.  Tour  witb  Artaxerxes  to  retrfere  tb^  afinim  o( 

t^ifild  Atheos,  the  interest  of  wfakti  formed  tbo  boDomv 

!?Atw  ^^"^  motive  tbat  bad  alone  eifgaged,  and  that.  Arttt 

oiymiK     retained  him,  in  the  Persidp  a^rvice*    He  inflampd 

A.  c.  393..tfae  resentment  which  both  Pb^rimbasMs  and  Us 

master  had  justly  cpnceived  against  Sparta,  and 

encouraged  tbem,  «arly  in  tbe  jspring^  to  aend 

their  victorious  arpiftment  lowarda  Greece,  to  re^ 

Vallate  the  ravages  committed  in  the  f^a^l  by  the 

Arms  of  Agesilaus.    But  he  instructed  tbem»  tbat 

if  they  would  render  their  vengeance  complete, 

and  biunble  the  Spailans    for  ever,  they  mt^ 

raise  ibe  fallen  rival  of  that  im|)erious  people. 

The  disbursement   of  a  sum  of  mon^y,  wiiidi 

would  be  scarcely  (elt  by  the  treasury  of  Peraia, 

inigfatfiu^e  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  bwbmtcs  of 

Athens;  a  measure  by-  which  jihey  would  itifliet 

tbe  deepest  wound  on  tbe  pow^r,  ay  well  as  on  tbe 

pride,  of  their  ambitions  enemy.    The  proposal 

was  heard  with  approbation  j  the  expenie  waa  Iv 

berally  supplied  ;  tbe  Persian  fleet  set  foil^  reduced 

tbe  Cyclades  and  Cy  tbara,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Xia- 

conia,  and,  after  performing  in  detaclied  aquafiroaa 

whatever  seemed  most  useful  for  tbe  Persia  a^ 

tice,  assembled  in  tbe  long-desertad  harbotm  of 

the  Phalerus,  Munichia)  and  Pir^ap.    Tfaero»'tiie 

importaot  task  of  restoring  the  ancient  oraanoHinto 

and  defence  of  the  cky  of  Minerva,  wasbeguo^icaK 

Tied  on,  and  aceomjdbhed  witb  extMordamy  4^ 


^nwi  Tte  feady  service  of  the  crews  belonj^ng  0  A  a  p« 
to  tfia  numeflnift  fleet,  assieted  Ibe  industry  ofmet-^^^^ 
cevnry  workmei^  whom  the  allurement  of  gaki 
had  bMuj^i  froiTl  every  c^uarter  of  Greece ;  aod 
the  likbouir  of  both  Was  seconded  and  encouraged 
by  ibe  voluntary  and  eager  exertions  of  the  Bobo- 
tiaiiB  and  Ai^ives ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  xeal  of 
the  Athenians  themselves,  who  justly  regarded 
their  actual  emplojmnent  as  the  second  foundation 
of  their  otice  glorious  capital. 

Tbe  work  was  completed  before  the  return  cyf  sp«rta» 
spring;  aiid  the  mortifying   intelligence,  when Uiat meJ^ 
brought  to  Bparta,  afihcted  the  magistrates  of  thatciu^i^e 
republic  with  the  cruelest  anxiety.    They  werepjjj^ 
reaidj  to  abandon  forever  the  prospect  of  recover  ^^™p- 
itig  tbeir  lost  dominion  in  the  East ;  they  were  de-  a.  c.'$95r. 
sirouslo  obtain  an  accommodation  with  Artaxeraes 
on  the  most  humUiating  terms;  they  were  willing 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  only  advantage  yet  in 
ibeir  power,  to  forego  even  the  pleasure  of  revenge, 
jUtid  to  abstain  from  ravaging  the  territories  of 
their  iieigiibours  and  enemies,  provided  only  tbe 
Great  King  and  his  satraps  would  grant  them  a 
condition,  with  which  it  was  easy  to  comply,  since 
h  required  nothing  but  that  they  should  cease  to 
lavish  their  OYTn  money  in  restoring  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Athenians.    Accordingly,  they  sent 
aurceasive  embassies  to  ttie  court  of  Persia,  as 
Well  « to  Teribaftus,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
Tithnittstes  in  tbe  govemnfient  of  tbe  southera 
|Mwvince&    They  industriously  neglected  Pbai^ 
nabazttSy  from  whom  they  could  not  reasooaMj 
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eiiAP.  expect'  any  farour,  as  tbe  bostflities  of  ^AgeailMto 
^^^^^'  had  peculiarly  excited  Uie  resentaieiit  of  tlmt'War- 

like  satrap. 
Employ        Amonjr  the  ministers  employed  by  SpartniB 
M  their    this  oegociatiiHi  was  Antalcidas,  a  man  wboie 
mumxsr.  pj^j^^  history  is  little  known.    He  appears  to  hafe 
bad  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  with  several  tioUe 
Persians* ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  be  bad  mntd 
under  tbe  standard  of  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  eoft- 
iinued  in  the  £ast  during  tbe  succesrive  expeditioiis 
of  Tbimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Agesilaus.    if  we 
except  tbe  artful  and  daring  Lysander»  I^Mirla 
never  employed  a  more  proper  agent  to  treat  with 
the  Barbarians.    Antalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent^ 
subtile,  complying;  a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  faisl- 
nuation  and  address;  and  equally  well  qualified,  by 
his  abilities  and  vices,  to  execute  an  insidious  omo- 
mission  at  a  corrupt  court.    Tbe  revered  inrtitiH 
tions  of  his  country  were  tbe  objects  of  reri  or 
well-feigned  contempt;  be  derided  the  frugal  wA 
self-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lycurgus;  but 
peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous,  cowardlyi^nd 
treacherous  satraps  and  courtiers,  when  he  dtro<;l« 
ed  tbe  poisoned  shafts  of  his  ridicule  against  Ihe 
manly  firmness,  tbe  probity,  and  the  patrioti«ai  of 
Leonidas  and  Callicratidas,  names  eqmdly  glori- 
ous to  Sparta  and  dishonourable  to  Persia* 
HiB  n^o-     The  success  of  such  a  minister,  almost  eiMired 
cmtMted^'  by  bis  own  character  and  talents,  was  hastened  by 
hf  the  un-^i^^  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and  the  AtiM* 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen* 
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^W,  too  sooB,  and  too  fatally  intoxi(»ted  by  the  chap. 
deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity.  When  this  illustri-  .^^^..^^^ 
ous  commander  co-operated  with  Pharnabazus  in  seasonable 
eipelliiig  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  East,  heofconon 
earnestly  exhorted  the  satrap  to  confirm  the  Asiatic  ^^n^^. 
Greeks  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  immuni- 
ties, lest  the  fear  of  oppression  mi^ht  suggest  the 
means  of  resistance,  and  oblige  them  to  form  a  gene^ 
rai  alliance  for  their  own  defence,  highly  unfavoura-* 
ble  to  the  views  of  Artaxerxes.  In  this  plausible 
advice  the  patriotic  Athenian  had  a  farther  view  than 
it  was  possible  for  the  Persian  at  that  time  to  disco- 
ver. After  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens,  he  requested  Pharnabazus,  who  prepared 
to  return  to  his  .province,  that  he  might  be  allow* 
ed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to  employ  a  squad- 
ron of  Persian  ships,  in  conjunction  with  his 
own>  to  infest  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  al- 
lies* The  satrap,  naturally  unsuspicious,  and  per- 
haps betrayed  by  his  resentment,  readily  granted 
this  demand.  But  Conon,  unmindful  of  his  pro- 
mised operations  against  the  common  enemy^ 
thought  only  of  promoting  the  interest  of  his  re* 
public.  He  sailed  to  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  to 
Lesbos,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Eolis  and  Ionia, 
displayed  the  strength  of  his  armament,  described 
the  flourishing  fortune  of  Athens,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  or  to  compel  the  astonished  Asiatics  and. 
islanders  to  acknowledge  the  just  authority  of  their 
ancient  metropolis  or  sovereign,  who  having  risen 
more  splendid  from  her  ruins,  required  only  the 
attachment  of  her  former  subjects,  and  alliesf^  to  re* 
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f5  ^^  ^'-  fiume  her  wonted  power,  and  recover  her  hereilffUi- 

ry  renown. 
Kefocia.  The  success  of  tbis  extraordinary  enlerpri^  U 
tiwad-  not  particularly  described,  nor  is  the  omission  ma- 
ItSeswiih*^^^^'*  since  tbis  last  expedition  of  Conon  bad  not 
^^"^  any  other  memorable  effect  but  that  of  mining 
himself.  His  unjustifiable  ambition  furnished  pow- 
erful weapons  to  the  dexterity  of  Anfalcidas,  who 
represented  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  unexam- 
pled audacity,  aggravated  by  the  most  perfidious 
ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  alienate  and  to  con- 
quer the  King's  dominions,  even  by  the  assistance 
of  the  King^s  forces,  to  which  both  his  country 
and  himself  owed  so  many  recent  and  signal  bene- 
fits. The  accusation  was  probably  rendered  more 
welcome  to  Teribazus,  by  the  jealousy  which 
be  naturally  entertained  of  the  neighbouring 
satrap,  the  friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  rival. 
But  after  the  last  unwarrantable  transaction  of ibe 
Athenian,  which  he  could  defend  only  by  the  ob- 
solete Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to 
a  man  in  the  service  of  his  country,  even  his  late 
colleague  Pharnabazus  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  him  the  protection  and  friendship  by  which 
he  had  been  so  long  distinguished,  so  that  the  iii- 
iluence  of  that  powerful  satrap  formed  not  any  op- 
position to  the  negociations  and  intrigues  of  An- 
talcidas.  The  Athenians,  however,  sent  Dicing 
Hermogenes,  with  other  emissaries,  to  watch  and 
counteract  his  measures.  Conon  was  named  at  i&t 
head  of  this  deputation;  and  as  he  knew  not  i£^ 
full  extent  of  Teribazus*  animosity,  inflam^'tod 
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exasperated  by  the  address  of  Antalcidas,  be  dx*e  h  ▲  p. 
pected  that  the  personal  presence  of  a  man,  who,  ^^^^^ 
bad  formerly  served  the  Persians  with  fidelity  and 
success,  might  obtain  an  easy  pardon  from  the 
satrap,  and  perhaps  prove  useful  to  Ihe  aflairs  of 
Athens.  The  Boeotians  and  Argives  likewise  sent 
their  ambassadors,  who  had  instructions  to  act  in 
concert  with  Conon  and  his  colleagues.  But  their 
overtures  were  little  regarded,  while  those  of  An- 
talcidas  met  with  warm  approbation  from  Teri- 
bazus. 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassador  declared  that  the  4l«r- 
he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  such  terms  ofg^u 
peace  as  suited  equally  the  dignity  and  the  interest  ^,J^ 
of  the  Great  King.    "  The  Spartans  resigned  all  ^5 
pretensions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  which  they  minitteri. 
acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Why  should  Artaxerxes,  then,  continue 
to  lavish  his  treasure  in  vain  ?  since  the  Spartans 
not  only  ceded  to  him  the  immediate  object  of 
dispute,  but  earnestly  desired  to  promote  the  fu« 
ture  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  by  settling  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  as  best  answered  his  conveniency. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  declare  all 
the  cities  and  islands,  small  and  great,  totally  in^ 
dependent  of  each  other;  inconsequence  of  which 
there  would  not  be  any  republic  sufficiently  pow* 
erful  thencefoilh  to  disturb  the  tt^anquillity  of 
Persia/'    These  conditions,  which  the  most  inso- 
lent minister  of  tlie  Great  King  might  himself  have 
dictated,  were  too  advaotage^tus  not  to  be  liable 
U>  suspicion.    But  Teribazus  was  so  blinded  by 
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CHAP,  partiatity  for  tbe  Spartan  minister,  that  fie  seems 
^y_^:  not  to  have  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  hw 
sincerity.    The  terms  of  peace  were  transmitted 
to  tbe  court  of  Susa,  that  they  might  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  Artaxerxes.    The  subtlety  of  An- 
talcidas  was  rewarded  by  a  considerable  sum  of 
money ;  and  the  patriotism  of  Conon  (a  patriotism 
which  had  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru* 
dence  and  of  justice)  was  punished  by  immediate 
Qeftthof  death^,  or  by  an  ignominious  confinementf.    His 
c«««'      fate  is  variously  related ;  but  his  actions  justly 
rank  him  with  the  first  of  Grecian  names;  and  tbe 
fame  of  an  illustrious  father  was  supported  and 
rivalled  by  that  of  his  son  TimotheusJ, 
ouueitts      ^*  might  have  been  expected  that  a  plan  of  ac- 
tothecon-commodation,  so  advanta^^eous  and  honourable 
the  treaty  for  Persia,  should  have  been  readily  accepted  by 
oi^^'  Artaxerxes.    But  the  negociation  languished  for 
iLclslo.  ^^^^^  years,  partly  on  account  of  the  temporary 
disgrace  ef   Teribazus,   who  was  succeeded  by 
Struthas;  a  man  who,  moved  by  some  unknown 
motive,  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  partly,  by  the  powerful  solicitations 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Boeotian  and  Argive  ato* 
bassadors,  who  accused  the  sincerity,  and  unveiled 
the  latent  ambition,  of  Sparta. 
Miiiftwy       Meanwhile  the  war  was  carried  on  with  um^ 
opmtim.  ujjm^g  activity.    The  Lacedaemonians  and  tbeii- 

♦  boc  Panegyr.  f  Xenoph.  Gr.  HUt  1.  i?. 
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allies  sallied  from  their  strong  garrisons  in  Rirron  c  h  a  p; 
and  the  Lechaeum,  to  destroy  the  harvests  and  tl.e  '^^'"'• 
villa^s  of  their  Peloponnesian  enemies.  The 
Boeotians  and  Argives  retaliated  these  injuries  by 
several  hostile  incursions  into  the  territories  of 
Sparta;  while  the  Athenians,  as  if  they  had  again 
attained  the  command  of  the  sea,  bent  the  whole 
vigour  of  their  republic  towards  an  element  long 
propitious  to  their  ancestors. 

The  recent  splendour  of  Conon  had  eclipsed  commetu 
the  ancient  and  well-merited  renown  of  Thrasy-buius.**^' 
bulus,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  and  more  ex* 
Iraordinary  good  fortune,  had  twice  rescued  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after  the 
lamented  death  or  captivity  of  the  former,  the 
Atbeuian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  sail,  was  en- 
trusted to  Thrasybulus  ;  who,  having  scoured  the 
i£gasan  eea,  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  persuad- 
ed  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  and 
several  other  Thracian  cities,  to  abolish  their  ari- 
stocratic governments,  and  to  accept  the  alliance 
of  Athens.  His  activity  was  next  directed  against 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  in- 
terest was  still  supported  by  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.  Having  landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle 
with  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Me- 
tbynana,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after 
filling  with  bis  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spar- 
tan governor  and  general.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  island  acknowledged  the  Athenian  power, 
and  seasonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by  the  terror  of 
which  they  had  been  subdued.    Encouraged  by 
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c  H  A  P.  this  success,  Thrasybulus  sailed  towards  Khc4e8» 
3^^^^  io  order  to  assist  the  democratic  faction^  who  equ^l- 
'^^^^'^'^  ly  contended  for  the  interest  of  Athens  and  their 

own. 
He  if  8ur.«  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  imporiant 
JuS^*^  island,  he  determined  to  multiply  the  resources, 
and  to  confirm  the  affections,  of  the  fleet.  For 
this  purpose  he  raised  considerable  supplies  of 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  for  his  expedition 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Asia,  and  at  length 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (the  glori* 
ous  scene  of  Cimon's  victories),  and  levied  a  he^vy 
contribution  on  Aspendus,  the  principal  sea-port 
and  capital  of  Pamphylia.  But  here  his  good  for- 
tune ended^.  I'he^atient  timidity  of  the  Bar* 
barians  had  endured  the  public  depredation,  tf» 
which  th^  were  long  accustomed  ;  but  even  their 
ser?ilit^  could  not  brook  the  private  rapacity  and 
intolerable  exactions  of  the  sailors  and  troops^ 
which  vifere  imputed  (not  perhaps  without  reason) 
to  the  nierciless  avarice  of  the  commander^  The 
resentment  of  the  Pamphylians  overcame  their 
cowardice.  They  attacked  the  Grecian  tenl^  in 
the  night,  and  surprised  the  security  of  Th^^sy  bu- 
lus,  who  thus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  very  unjustifiable 
defect,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  greatly  debased  the  dignity  of  bis 
otherwise  illustrious  characterf* 


•  Corn.  Kep.  in  Vit.  Tlirasybul. 

t  Lytms  agidnst  Ergocle*.      This   Ergoc1«s  vis    the   MaA  nd 
confidant  of  Thrasybulus.    He  had  assUted  him  in  espelUng  the 
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T&e  Unjust  treatment  of  Aspendus,  which  hade  h  a>/ 
been  retorted  by  such  signal  revenge,  would  never  ^^'^'^'• 
perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of  Artaxerxes,  had  Actiyityof 
not  his  voluptuous  indolence  been  beset  by  the  dwllMho 
active  importunity  of  Antalcidas.    This  vigilant  ^^ 
and  artful  minister  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  rouse  oiymp. 
the  jealousy  of  the  Great  King  against  the  Athe- A.a389. 
mans,  bis  hereditary  foes,  and  to  obliterate  his  re* 
sentment  against  the  Spartans,  his  recent  but  less 
natural  enemies.    The  severe  exactions  from  Pam- 
pbylia,  a  province  acknowledging  his  authority,  af- 
forded n  powerful  topic  of  persuasion,  which  the 
Spartan  ambassador  could  not  fail  to  employ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  even  this  important  argument 
would  have  conquered  the  reluctance  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  to  concur  with  the  measures  of  a 
people,  who  had  enabled  the  rebellious  Cyrus  to 
dispute  his  throne,  and  who  had  recently  invaded 
and  plundered,  not  a  maritime  city,  but  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  the  empire.    His  interest  and 
inclination  were  combated  by  his  resentment  and 
hb  pride ;  when  bis  fluctuating  irresolution  was  at 
length  decided^foy  the  Athenians,  whose  mad  im- 
prudenee-t^rowned  the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 


thirty  tyrants,  and  had  recently  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  the 
coaAt  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  military  exploits  of 
^TiufMylnilua  hi  Thraoe  were  highly  hfloottftble  and  nerltorious»  butbia 
private  behaviour  was  the  reverse.  He  stuck  at  nothing  by  which  he 
could  enrich  himself  or  his  dependants.  Ergocles  was  condemned  to 
demth  ibr  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  this  ui^ustifiahlepeculati^B 
and  rapacity.  Lysias'  Orations  against  Ergocles  and  I'hilocrates.  Se^ 
likewise  Aristophanes  Ecclesiaz.  v.  356.  &  SchoL  adlocam. 
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CHAP.      The  signal  Tictories  of  Conon  and  Tbraiylwlpfi^ 
^^y^^  and  the  rising  fortune  of  Athens,  encouraged  JJ^a* 
Bevoit  of  goras  King  of  Salamis,  who  bad  received  s^me 
SSthSby  ^^*^  cause  of  disgust,  to  execute  his  longrmedkated 
J|^^«-  design  of  revolting  from  Persia.    Egypt  was  wfiur 
ally  in  rebellion ;  Artaxerxeshad  undertaken  a  war 
against  the  barbarous  Carduchians^*  wbo  were  by 
po  means  a  contemptible  enemy.    Tbeae  were 
very  favourable  circumstances;  but  the  Peniiao 
fleet,  which,  after  performing  the  service  for  which 
it  had  been  equipped,  had  continued  to  lie  inactive 
in  the  Phoenician  and  Silician  harbours,  was  ready 
to  be  employed  in  any  new  enterprise.    The  akil- 
ful  and  experienced  bravery  of  the  King  of  Saia- 
mis,  seconded  by  the  youthful  ardour  of  his  sob 
Protagoras,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  th^  ficst 
squadronsthatweresent  toinvadehis  island*  There 
was  reason,  however,  to  dread  the  arrival  of  afarsu- 
perior  force.    In  tliis  danger,  Evagoras  requested, 
and  obtained,  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians;  who 
notonly  enjoyed  peace  with  Persia,  but  whose  an^ 
bassadors  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  court 
from  making  peace  with  their  enemies. 
The  Great     This  extraordinary  measure  of  a  people^  in  pte^ 
utNtiM*  ferring  their  gratitude  to  their  interest;  a  grali- 
T^^ni  ^^^^  which  they  might  have  foreseen  to  be  useless 
peace,      to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and  pernici- 
xcyHi  1.  ous  to  the  most  important  interests  of  their  re- 
A.C.388.  p^^J^i^»^  finally  determined  Artaxerxes  to  espouse 

*  These  and  the  following  circurastanceiconcemiiig^tlie  warof  Cyprii^ 
are  scattered  through  Diodorus,  taocrates'  Fanegyrlc  of  Atheny,  and  h*& 
panegyric  of  ETagoras. 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  almost  in  the  ^me  words  ^J'^ 

WMdi  tlAd  been  proposed  by  Antalcidas :  **  That 

ttie  Gkeek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  island  of  Cj« 

prus,  and  the  peninsula  of  Clazomene,  should  be 

tubjeet  to  Persia;   Athens   riiould  be  allowed 

to  retain  her  immemorial  jurisdiction  in  the  islea 

of  Lemnos,  Imbros,   and    Scjros;  but  all  the 

other  republics,  small  and  great,  should  enjoy  the 

inde)>endent  government  <>f  their  own  hereditary 

laws.    Whatever  people  Rejected  these  cohdiffons^ 

so  evidently  calculated  for  preservinj^  the  public 

tranquinily,  must  expect  the  utmost  indignation 

oi  the  'Great  King,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 

republic  of  Sparta,  woiild  malce  war  on  their  per^ 

Verto  and  dangerous  obstinacy,  by  sea  and  land^ 

with  sMps  arid  money*." 

Terlbazm  and  Antalcidas  returned  from  ihewhidktiie 
Busty  charged  with  the  deinitjve  resolutions,  or^tlu^te 
rather  <he  haughty  nwmdate  of  Artaxerxes,  which  S"2SSl 
bbd  beefi  confirmed  by  the  unalterable  sanction  of  ^^y^p*^ 
tbe  toynl  signet.    There  was  reason,  however,  toA.c.s8r« 
apf>rebend  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos,  might 
still  reject  the  terms  of  a  peace  proposed  by  their 
avowed  enemies,  pernicious  to  their  particular  and 
inamediate  interests,  and  equally  disadvantageous 
afit4  dishonourable  to  the  whole  Grecian  name* 
The*  remembrance  of  the  glorious  confederacy. 
fbr  ^i^en&mg  the  Asiatic  coTonies  against  the  op* 

•  The  last   words  are  literally  traniUted  from  Xenoph.  p.  550. 
See  likewise  Disdonis,  t.  xiv.t/  e«.    Mit.  AgvsiL'p.  ^9^  and  Artto 
p.  1022. 
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(Ui  ti  A  P.  pieession  of  Baibarians^  could  iipt#  ipdeed^niii^b  l|t 
^^^^^- '  flueoce  the  degenerate  couocils  of  tbese  vefkuWicM 
but  the  Thebans  must  resign  with  reluctaiyTe^llb^ir 
real  or  pretended  authority  over  the  inferior  cities 
t>f  Beeotia ;  the  Argives  must  unwillingly  withr 
draw  tbeir  garrison  from  Corintb,  and  leare  that 
iUnportant  capital  in  the  power  of  the  aristocratic 
or  Lacedeemonian  faction ;  and  the  Athenians  .must 
abandon,  with  regret»  the  fruits  of  tbeir  recant 
victories,  and  the  hopes  of  recoverii^  their. ap- 
cient  grandeur.    The  opposition  of  these  states 
bad  been  foreseen  by  Antalcidai,  who  took  the 
^most  effectual  measures  to  render  it  impotent*  By 
the  assistance  of  Persian  money  be  equipped  a  tieet 
of  eighty  sail,  from  the  inercenary  sea-porta  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  from  the  intermediate  k]fi^,  and 
even  from  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily.    TfaiB 
armament  was  independent  of  the  squadrons  with 
which  Teribazus  prepared  to  attack  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  ifthepresumptionof  Eyagoras,  unaaspaled 
and  alone,  should  dare  to  proYojke  hb  hMtlUty. 
The  satrap^  also,  had  collected  a  very  conwiermble 
army  whLqb  was  ready  to  embark  ibr  GreecOi  and 
to  coH>perate  with  Agesilaus,  who  had  assembled 
the  domestic  troops,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta#  la 
iparcb,  at  the  first  summons,  against  any  city  wr  re- 
public tbat  might  reject  the  peace  of  Antalcidas*. 
These  vigorouspreparations,  intimidatii^the  weak- 
:nessoftheconfederates,compelledthemiii4oa«eluc- 
timt  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  tieaiy.    The 
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VlWbtim  made  the  slrongest  and  most  obstinate  ¥*  c  it  A'  li 
si^aiice;  but  their  pretensions  were  finally  siilenced  ^^^ 
by  the  thteats  of  the  Spartan  King,  an  inretierate 
iMemy  to  their  republic.    The  Boeotian  cities  were  « 

acknowledged  to  be  independent,  and  admitted  a& 
parties  in  the  peace.  The  Argives  retired  from 
CDtinth,  which,  being  deserted  by  the  leaders  of 
the  democratical  faction,  becanie  a  ibithftil  alTy  to 
Sparta.  The  military  and  naval  operations  ceitsed, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  armies  and  fleets 
were,  on  both  sides^  disbamded  and  dissolved*. 

But  amidst  this  universal  and  most  obsequious  Evagom 
submission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  one  man  avowed  jeeu  the 
his  discontent,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  oppo-^fj^;^ 
sition.  The  article  respecting  Cyprus  was  loudly 
rejected  by  Evagoras,  who  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  island ;  and,  with  a  magnani* 
mity  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  de- 
generate and  disgraceful  softness  of  his  Grecian 
allies,  set  the  power  of  Artaxerxes  at  defiance. 
Evagoras  trusted  to  the  resources  of  his  own  vigor- 
ous mind,  to  the  superior  skill  of  his  seamen,  and 
to  the  assistance  of  Acoris  King  of  Egypt.  But  the 
numerous  squadrons  of  Teribazus  prevailed  over 
aU  bis  hopes*  He  was  discomfited  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement; his  territories  were  invaded  and  ra- 
vaged ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  Salamis ;  and 
even  Salamis  was  threatened  with  a  siege.  His 
resiatanee  bad  already  exceeded  what  bis  strength 
warranted,  or  what  his  dignity  required.     Hift 
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OH  i^.  eMoiiei  wen  iiic8|MJl>fe  of  pen6T6niiice»  or  imwflk 
"^^  ling  to  drive  bim  to  despair.  He  resigned  his  wh 
pubmiu  merous  and  recent  conquests  in  Cyprus,  trat  re* 
Xi^  ^^^  possession  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Teu* 
mpio.  cer,  which  his  fortunate  anas  had  recotered  from 
^77P'  an  usurper ;  and  submitted  without  dishonour,  to 
A.C.  3S5.  imitate  the  eiample  of  many  preceding  princes  of 

Salamis,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  the  tributary 

oflbe&ingafPeraia*. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

JR^fUctions  up<m  the  Peace  of  Anlalcidas.'^AjaihU 
Hous  Views  of  SpartcL^State  of  Arcadia^^Siege 
*  ifMafUinaa.—OlynthianCortfederae3/.-^The^ar^ 
tans  fMke  War  on  Olyntkus.Submission  of  that 
Jiepubttc^Pella  becomes  the  Capital  of  Macedon. 
— Phabtdas  seizes  the  Theban  Citadel.— Thf 
Measure  approved  by  Agesilaus.— Conspiracy  of 
the  Theban  Eociles^The  Theban  Democracy  re- 
stored^ 

Tub  peace  or  Antalcidagforms,  in  Grecian  ^^^^^7^ 
lory,  an  important  and  disgraceful  aenu    The  va-  s,^.^^ 
luable  colonies  in  Asia,  the  cause,  the  objecty^^eiaii.   • 
and  the  scene,  of  so  many  memorable  wars,  were  tbe  peMar 
resigned  and  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  povf er  of  c«te» 
a  Barbarian  master.    The  King  of  Persia  dismeiA* 
bered  the  distant  dependencies,  and  controled  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  people  who  had  gi^eo 
law  to  his  ancestors*.    Their  ancient  confedera- 
cies were  dissolved ;  the  smaller  cities  were  loosen- 
ed from  dependence  on  their  powerful  neighbours; 
all  were  disunited  and  weakened;  and  Greece  fell 
the  languor  of  peace,  without  eq|oying .  the  ben^ 
fits  of  security. 

^SestteartidcsorthsticatyOQBclndedia  449,  A.C«f«L  iL  czu. 
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CHAP.     But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  dishonourtd 
xxixi   by  accepting  this  ignominious  treaty,  what  pecu- 
liar infamy  must  belong  to  the  magistrates  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  proposed  and  prooioted? 
What  motives  of  advantage  could  balance  this 
weight  of  disgrace  ?  Or  rather,  what  advantage 
could  the  Spartans  derive  from  such  ignoble  con- 
descension as  seemed  totally  unworthy  of  their  ac- 
tual power,  but  far  more  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cient renown  ?  This  question,  like  most  political 
questions,  may  be  best  answered  by  facts;  and  the 
transactions  which  both  preceded  and  followed 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  clearly  reveal  the  secret, 
but  powerful  causes  of  that  disbonourabtej  and 
seemingly  disadvantageous,  measure* 
Votifcs        T^®  ambition  of  making  conquests  in  the  East, 
J^^;  which  it  now  appeared  impossible  to  retain,  bad 
ifnum  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  an  authority,  or 
^SSZti  ratherdominion,  tii  Greece,  acquired  by  the  success^ 
^ty.     of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  they  migbt 
have  reasonably  expected  to  preserve  and  to  con- 
firm.   Not  only  their  power,  but  their  safety,  way 
threatened  by  the  arms  of  a  hostile  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  and  fomented  by  the  wealth 
of  Persia.  Athens,  their  rival,  their  superior,  their 
subject,  but  always  their  unrelenting  enenay,  had 
recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  aspired  to  coin- 
mand  the  sea.    Thebes  and  Argos  bad  becomii 
sensible    of    their   natural   strength,    and  '  di»- 
Gained  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eitoinefade,  or  t^ 
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iaUow  the  standard,  afany  forei^  republic.  The  ^^{^ 
loferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  were  wrearyof  obey-  ^.^^v-^^ 
ii^eyery  icUe  summons  to  war,  from  wbkb  tbey  '^  ^ 
deriyed  not  any  advantage  but  that  ofgratUyiog 
the  ambition  qf  their  Spartan  masters.  The  valu- 
able colonies  in  Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  parljlr 
cularly  the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  the  Chalcir 
die  region^  the  bloodless  copquests  of  the  virtuoiff 
"Brasidas,  had  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sparta,  when 
Sparta  forsook  the  road  of  honour  and  Uje  maxims 
of  justice.  Scarcely  any  vestige  appeared  of  the 
pemorable  trophies  erected  in  a  war  of  twenty<p 
sevenyears.  The  Eastern  provinces  (incomparably 
|he  most  important  of  all)  were  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and  had  been  occasion- 
ed chiefly  by  the  fatal  splendour  of  Agesilaui' 
Tictories  in  Asia.  , 

About  a  century  before,  and  almost  on  the  samQ  ^^^^ 
scene,  the  Spartans  had  been  first  deprived  of  their  w^h 
hereditary  fame,  and  prescriptive  honours*.    Air  SSSd  from 
most  every  interference,  in  peace  or  war,  with  tbe^^ 
Ionian  colonies,  had  hurt  the  interests  of  their  re- 
public.   They  naturally  began  to  suspect,  there- 
fore, that  such  distant  expeditions  suited  not  the 
circumstances  of  Sparta,  an  inland  city,  with  a 
fertile  territory,  but  destitute  of  arts,  indus(ry> 
and  commerce ;  and  whose  inhabitants,  havii^ 
little  genius  for  the  sea,  were  naturally  unable  to 
equipj  or  to  maintain,  such  a  naval  force  an  wigjn^ 

f  See  abore,  vol.  iu  p.  i& 
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c  HA  p.  comnnmd  the  t)bedience  of  an  extensiTe  c6w^  ti^ 
J^JJJ^  Uched  by  powerful  ties  to  their  Athenian  rival* 
The  abandoning,  therefore,  of  what  tbey  coiM 
not  hope  to  regain,  or,  if  regained,  to  preaerv^, 
iseemed  a  very  prudent  and  salutary  measure;  aince, 
in  return  for  this  imaginary  concession,  they  re- 
Mired  many  real  and  important  advantages.   Tbey 
were  appointed  to  superintend  and  to  direct  the 
execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  order  to  make  Ibeir 
itratbority  e^ectual,  entitled  to  demand  the  assist* 
isnce  of  Persian  money ;  with  which  tbey  might 
Easily  purchase  Grecian  soldiers.    The  condilian 
requiring  the  smaller  cities  to  be  declared  free  and 
independent,  (although  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidat 
bad  proposed  it  as  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  future  invasion  of  Asia,)  was  peculhiriy  fpene* 
fictal  to  the  t9partans.    It  represented  them  aa  the 
patrons  of  universal  liberty,  and  restored  them 
ttat  honourable  reputation  which  they  had  long 
lost.    FVom  the  nature  of  the  condition  itself,  it 
could  only  apply  to  such  places,  as,  being  kept  in  a 
reluctant  subjection,  still  possessed  courage  to  rhh 
dfcate  their  freedom.    In  the  secondary  towns  oif 
Messenta  and  Laconia,  the  stem  policy  of  Sparta 
had  crushed  the  hope,  and  almost  the  desire,  of 
AfaMining  tins  inestimable  benefit.    The  authority 
of  ether  capitals  was  less  imperioas  and  imposing; 
ibe  sovereign  and  subject  were  more  on  a  looting 
of  equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece,  **  TTIiat 
mm  are  disposed  to  reject  the  just  rights  of  their 
equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  against  the  unlawful 
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tyramy  of  their  mastera*.'*  But  Sputi  etpeeied  c  ti  a  i>, 
not  only  to  detach  tbe  inferior  commanities  frotn  ^"^"^ 
tkeir  more  powerful  aeighbotirs,  but  to  add  tbem 
Wthe  confederacy  of  which  fihe  formed  the  bead ; 
and  by  such  multiplied  accessions  of  power,  of 
wealthy  and  ot  fame,  to  reestablish  that  solid 
|N>wer  in  Greece,  which  had  been  imprudently 
abandoned  for  the  hope  of  Asiatic  triumphsf. 

That  such  considerations  of  interest  and  ambi^tbeiriuA^ 
tiiMA^  not  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  public  sigA^iim 
tranquillity,  had  produced  this  perfidious  tre*ty,|^^£ 
could  not  long  be  kept  secret ;  not  withstatidiog  the  ^^^ 
▼arious  artifices  employed  to  conceal  it    Thebea 
and  ArgjOB  were  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  the  peace ;  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  withdrawing  the  Lacedsemonian  garrisons  from 
Urn  places  which  they  occupied.    Lest  this  injustiee 
amgbt  occasion  general  discontent,  the  Athenian^ 
weie  aUowed  the  same  pritilege.    The  possession 
of  the  unimportant  isles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and 
Imbros^  pattered  their  Tain  hopes,  and  lulled  them 
into  false  security ;  and|  as  they  expected  to  reap 
the  firutts  of  the  rictories  ofGononand  Thrasy- 
ImIus,  they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  their  allies,  whose  interests  were  now  se^ 
paraled  firom  their  own.    Meanwhile  the  Spartan 
eiaissaries  negociated  and  intrigued  in  all  the  sub» 
^Rlioate  cities,  encouragii^  the  aristoeratioal  faor 
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c«HVP.  (Ions,  and  fomenting  the  animosHies  of  tbeeit^^ 
^^^^  ,  i^ainst  each  other,  and  against  their  resfieetiver 


capitals.  The  jealousies  and  conipIaifits>.  wtudi 
bad  been  principally  occasioned  by  iheae  eeciet 
cabalsy  were  usually  referred  (otheSpartaii  senate ; 
whose  afiected  moderation,  under  preteott  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  ak 
waysdecided  tbecontestin  the  way  most  favourabie 
for  tfaemselyes.  But  the  warlike  disciples  of  Ly€U^ 
gus  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  these  juri* 
dical  usarpations.  They  determined  to  take  aims, 
which  they  probably  hoped  to  employ  with  such 
artful  dexterity  as  might  prevent  any  fQeoeral^  or 
very  dangerous  alarm ;  beginning  with  such  cities 
as  bad  not  entered  into  the  late  confederacy  against 
them,  gradually  extending  fbeir  hostilities  fnxmtim 
weak  to  the  more  powerful  members  of  tbat  con- 
federacy ;  and  thus  conquering  successirelythoaei, 
whose  entire  and  collectiye  strength  it  wouU  baw 
been  Tain  to  assaiP. 
suteof  The  first  victim  of  this  ambitious  policy  wm 
oiymp.'  the  flourishing  republic  of  Mantinssa,  whos^-ter- 
][^|j|'j|*g  ritory  was  situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Arcadiai, 
itself  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  origio 
of  Mantinsea  was  the  same  with  thai  of  T^^, 
Stymphalis,  Heraea,  Orcbomeuos,  and  other 
aaii^bbouring  cities,  which  had  grown  ini^  ^po- 
pHipusness  MKl.p4^wer  from  the  scattered  T]Uagfta#f 
shepherds  inhabiting  the  vallies  and  mountain&  of 
Arcadb.    Theexuberantfertiiity,  the  inlandakiia* 
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tidh,  tbe  generous,  waimtb,  yet  lively  verdure*,  ditAA 
together  with  the  picturesque  and  aniraating  ™^ 
scenery  of  this  delightful  region,  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  inspire  and  to  gratify  the  love  of  ru^ 
ral  happiness;  and  to  afford,  in  all  their  elegance 
and  dignity,  those  sublime  and  sacred  joys  of  the 
nmitfry,  which  the  genius  of  ancient  poets  hath 
ftlty  and  described  with  such  affecting  sensibility: 
Every  district  of  Arcadia  was  noarked  and  divert 
rdfied  by  bills,  some  of  which,  could  we  credit  the 
suspicious  vanity  of  geographical  description,  as^ 
cend  two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  whicli 
supply  innumerable  streams,  that  water  and  fertil^ 
ise  the  rich  vallies  which  they  inclose  and  defendf: 
Tins  secureand  insulated  position  of  their  territory 
long  preserved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  uncor- 
rupted;  and  a  little  before  the  period  of  history  ,; 

now  under  review,  they  were  distinguished  by  this 
innocent  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  by  their 
fond  attachment  to  a  pastoral  life.  But  the  tur« 
Inilenf  ambition  of  their  neighbours  bad  often 
«Miiged  tbem  to  employ  the  sword  insttod  df  tb9 
flihbep-llook.  They  had  retueUmtly  taken  aitas ;  yeti 
vrtien  compelled  by  necessity,  or  excited  by  ho* 
MMr,  the  mountaineers  of  Arcadia  bad  displayed 
sMh  stubborn  valour,  and  exerted  such  eflforts  of 
t%our  and  activity,  as  made  tfaeir  servlceA'^agterly 
cmurted  by  the  surrounding  states,  and  purchased 

*  Tfaeie  circttmiUnoes  aie  oommoii  to  Arpadm  wiUi  the  ai^mkom^' 
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0  H  A  P.  with  emulation.    Nor  had  they  ..truBted  tai  tbsir 
^^^  personal  btrengtb  and  bravery  alone  tor  the.  de« 


fence  of  their  beloved  possessions.    Having  qiut^ 
ted  their  farms  and  villages,  they  had  assemUed 
into  walled  towns,  from  which  their  numerous  gar- 
risons were  ready  to  sally  forth  against  an  faofitile 
invader.  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta  had  eariy 
driven  the  companions  of  Pap  and  the  JNymphs 
from  the  vocal  woods  of  mount  Maanalus*,  into  the 
fortiiicatioqs  of  Tegea,  formerly  the  principal  city 
of  the  provincef,  but  afterwards  rivalled  aui  jur* 
passed  by  Mantiaaaa,  which  was  becoine  an  ol^ecC 
of  jealousy  and  envy,  not  only  to  the  ne^U>oiidog 
cities  of  Arcadia,  Imt  even  to  Sparta  herself 
Ti^pro„a     In  the  year  immediately  foUowing  the  treaty  of 
™^?^^f^Antalcidas,  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  wesBMnt 
,^j^|?^^«to  MaDtinaaa,to  discharge  a  very  exiraprdioaiy 
IUI8.        Gommissioti*    Having  demanded  an  audieofei  of 
^^Is.  tbeassembly,  they  expressed  the  resentmeat  ot 
^^  ^^  their  republic  against  a  people»  who,  pretending  to 
live  in  friendship  with  them,  had  in  the  late  war  r»» 
peatedly  turaiBhed  with  com  their  avowed  eimadei 
the*  Aleves*    That»  oo  otb^  ^ocasionfl,  iim  Mam^ 
tiBpBana  had  unguardedly  4isQ0vered  their  aecpai 
hatrad  to.S|parta»  i^joic^  Jib  her  misfi(irtuiiei$»paod 
envying  her  prosperity.  That  it  was  time  ta  9Bta» 
ei^te  this  daiigeiioua  amd  wBgust  aaimoaHy  ;  lor 
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irbkli  purpose  tbe  Spartans  commanded  them  toe  h  a  p. 
demoHah  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud  city,  ^^^^ 
and  to  return  to  those  peaceful  Tillages  in  which 
their  ancestors  had  lived  and  flourished^.  The 
Mantinssaus  received  this  proposal  with  the  indig- 
nation which  it  merited ;  the  ambassadors  retired 
in  disgust ;  the  Spartans  declared  war ;  summoned 
the  assistance  of  their  confederates ;  and  a  {lower* 
ful  army,  commanded  by  King  Agesipolis,  invaded 
the  hostile  territory. 

But  the  most  destructive  ravages  could  not  bend  MantinM 
the  resolution  of  the  Mantinarans.    The  strength  ' 

and  loftiness  of  their  walls  bade  defiance  to  assault: 
nor  could  a  regular  siege  be  undertaken  with  cer* 
tain  success,  as  the  magazines  of  Mantin^ea  were 
abuadantly  stored  with  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
crops  of  the  former  year  having  been  uocommoi^ 
ly  plentiful.  Agesipolis,  however,  embraced  this 
doubtful  mode  of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch* 
and  then  a  wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employ^ 
ing  one  part  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  another 
in  guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  service, 
exliausted  the  pi^nceof  tbe  besiegers,  without 
shaking  the  firmness  of  the  Mantiaeeans.  The 
SfNurtans  were  afraid  to  detain  longer  in  the  field 
their  reluctant  confederates;  but  Agesipolis  pro^ 
poaed  a  new  measure,  which  was  attended  with 
conq>lete  and  immediate  success.  The  river 
Ophis,  formed  by  the  collected  torrents  from 
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CH  AF.  mount  Ancbisius,  a  river  broad,  deep,  anffVa^d' 
^^'^-  flowed  through  the  plain,  and  the  city  of  'Matf-' 
tinsea.    It  was  a  laborious  undertaking  to  stop  the 
course  of  this  copious  stream ;  which  was  no  ifodner 
effected,  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Man- 
tinaea  were  laid  underwater.    According  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  belM^ 
less  liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  oi)t  of 
their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the  best  defeoee 
against  the  battering  engines  then  in  u^e.    'BtH  it 
is  the  inconvenience  of  raw  bricks,  to  be  as  easily 
dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is  melted  hy  the 
sun*.    The  walls  of  Mantinaea  began  to  yieW, 
to  shake,  to  fall  in  ruins.    The  activity  of  the 
inhabitants  propped  them  with  wood,  but  witfibut 
any  permanent  advantage :  so  that,  desj^airhlg  of 
being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy,  they  sent  to  ca- 
Thetovn  pitulate,  requesting  that  they  might  be  permitted 
^^'     to  keep  possession  of  their  city,  on  condition' tbat 
they  demolished  their  fortifications,  and  followed, 
in  peace  and  war,  the  fortune  of  Sparta. 
Bwdooo-     Agesipolis  and  his  counsellors  refused  to  'grant 
^^     them  any  other  terms  of  peace  than  those  VIrtiich 
fd^  the  had  been  originally  proposed  by  the  Spartan  deaate. 
anu  ^ '    Hei  observed  that  while  they  lived  together  in  one 
acvu?*     populous  city,  their  numbers  exposed  tfaem  fO' tile 
A.  c.  3^- delusions  of  seditious  demagogues,  whose  ndStem 


*  This  if  tlM  ezpceMioft  of  ftmiinin,  in  Afcad.  who  neotjiaos  the 
HMoCUitiiicrOphJiy  omilM  bjXc»phmiBdI)^^ 
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and ekquentie  eattly  seduced  the  multitude  from chaf> 
their  real  interest^  and  destroyed  the  influence  of 


their  superiors  in  rank,  in  wealth,  and  in  wisdom, 
on  whose  attachment  alone  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  safely  depend.  They  insisted  therefore, 
that  the  Mantinasans  should  destroy  their  houses  in 
the  city ;  separate  into  four  distinct  communities  ;^ 
and  return  to  those  villages  which  their  ancestors 
had  inhabited*  The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault 
made  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  humiliating 
demand :  but  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  demo- 
cracy, to  the  number  of  sixty,  afraid  of  trusting 
to.  the  capitulation,  were  aUawedip  fly  from  their 
country ;  which  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
rooderationf  in  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers,  who 
njight  have  put  them  to  death  as  they  passed 
through  the  gates. 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  finished,  when  The  spar. 
the  Spartan  magistrates  availed  themselves  of  the]][^,  vlSf 
domestic  discontents  among  the  Pbliasians,    tojl^^f^ 
di^ay  the  same  tyrannical  spirit,  but  with  still  ||^^|*^  ^ 
greater  exertions  of  severity.    The  little  republic  oi^mp. 
of  Pblius,  like  every  state  of  Greece  in  those  A^cim 
turbulent  times,  was  distracted  by  factions.    The 
prevailing     party     banished    their     opponents, 
the  friends  of   Sparta   and  aristocracy.     They 
.w^re  allowed    to    return  from  exile,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  commands  and  threats  of  Agesi* 

*  Xenophon  says  four^DiodoniB  five. 

t  Or  rather  of  good  diaciplme,  mt^^uu    Tbenoblci  of  the  Man* 
'^MtwMt  tr  OktK^  rm  Umttimh  were  not  to  tempenttc)  ride  Xcnoph* 
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ctiKP.  hus*;  but  met  not  with  that  respeetfiHraiitimM 
which  seemed  due  to  persons  who  enjoyed  sudi 


powerful  protection.  They  complained,  and  Aige* 
silaus  again  interfered,  by  appointing  comaiiflBioii* 
ers  to  try  and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxkHs 
Phliasians ;  an  odious  office^  which  must  have  beea 
executed  with  unexampled  rigour,  since  the  oily  of 
Phlius,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by  a  Tari- 
ety  of  interests,  thenceforward  continued  inirariff- 
bly  the  stedfast  ally  of  Sparta.t 
BmbMf  Meanwhile  ambassadors  arrired  from  Acttrtbos 
thus  ud  and  ApoUonia,  two  cities  of  the  Ghalcidic^,  re* 
o^^vuu  questing  the  Lacedaemonian  assistance  against  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthus.  This  city,  of 
which  we  had  occasion  to  ndention  the  foundation 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
was  situate  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile 
and  secure  district,  between  the  rivers  Olystfaus 
and  Amnias,  which  flow  into  tb^  lake  Bolyca,  a 
name  improperly  bestowed  on  the  inmost  recess 
of  the  Toronaic  gulph.  The  vexatious  goven»' 
ment  of  Athens  first  drove  the  maritime  comoMmi- 
ties  of  the  Chalcidic  region  within  the  walla  of 
Olynthus;  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obl^ed 
them  to  strengthen  those  walls,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  tbem ;  and  the 
subsequent  misfortune  of  these  domine^mg  Pt- 
publics,  together  with  the  weakness  of  M acedon, 
encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Olyn* 

*  Xenoph.  In  AgeslL  k  Helkn.  1.  T.  p.  553. 
t  IbicL  L  viL  p,  624. 


thus  MiGcesafully  to  employ,  in  ofiensire  war,  the  c  h  a  p. 
forees  which  had  been  raised  with  no  other  view  J?J^ 
tfaah  to  maintain  their  own  independence.    The 
towiig  which  they  subdued  were  either  incorpora- 
ted or  associated  with  their  own ;  and  Olynthus  be- 
came the  head  of  a  confederacy,  whose  extent^ 
power,  resources,  and  hopes  occasioned  just  alarm 
among  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians.  They  had  already  conquered  the 
southern  shores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended 
ih6  del^htful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,.  in«> 
dented  by  two  great  and  two  smaller  bays,  and 
affording,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  united 
beneits  of  agricolture,  pasturage,  and  commerce* 
They  aspired  at  acquiring  the  valuable  district  of 
iiMMint  Pangsus,  whose  timber  and  mines  alike 
templed  their  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  Olyn* 
thus  being  favourably  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chalcidic^,  itselfHie  centre  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Tbracian  coasts,  might  have  preserved  and 
extended  her  dominion,  if  the  ambassadors  of 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia  had  not  completely  ef-* 
iscted  the  object  of  their  commission  at  Sparta. 
Tbey  applied  to  the  Ephori,  who  introduced  them 
te  the  greater  assembly,  consisting,  not  only  of  the 
Spartans  and  Lacedsemonians,  but  of  the  deputies 
sent  by  their  confederates.    Cleigenes,  the  Acan^Theyps^ 
tliiaD)  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  '<  WeaUuuncA 
apprehend,  O  Lacedaemonians,  and  allies  I  that  ^u'^up 
amidst  the  multiplied  objects  of  your  care  andcor-j^f 
lection,  you  have  overlodked  a  great  and  {rowing  ^^^^' 
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disorder  which  threatens,  fike  a  pestilence,  io  infect 
and  pervade  Greece.  The  ambition  of  the  CMyn- 
thians  has  increased  with  their  power.  By  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  smaller  cities  in  tbeir 
neighbourhood,  they  have  been  enabled  to  subdue 
Ihe  more  powerful.  Emboldened  by  this  accession 
of  strength,  they  have  wrested  from  the  Kinjgr  of 
IMacedonia  his  most  valuable  provinces.  They 
actually  possess  Pella,  th6  greatest  city  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  the  unfortunate  Amyntas  h  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  remainder  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  he  is  unable  to  defend.  There  is  not 
j^ny  community  in  Thrace  capable  of  resisting  their 
progress.  The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike 
but  divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  and 
court  the  friendship  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will 
doubtless  be  tempted  to  extend  their  domitaion  on 
that  side,  in  order  to  augment  the  great  revenuea 
which  they  derive  from  their  commercial  cities  and 
harbours,  by  the  inexhaustible  mines  in  mount 
Pangaeus.  If  this  extensive  plan  should  be  ef- 
fected, what  can  prevent  them  from  acquiring^  a 
decisive  superiority  by  sea  and  land  ?  and  should 
they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens  aed 
Thebes  (a  measui'e  actually  in  contemplatioo)» 
what  will  become,  we  say  not-,  of  the  beredttary 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  but  of  its  independence 
and  safety?  The  present  emergency,  therefore, 
solicits,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  of  honour* 
the  activity  and  valour  of  your  tepublic.  By 
yielding  a  seasonable  assistance  to  Acanthus  and 
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ikpyoUqnia,  whicbj  unmoTed  by  the  pusillanknouscH  at. 
^JKswple  of  their  neighbours,  have  hitherto  spumed  ^^*^'  ^ 
Ibe  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats  of  Olynthus,  you 
iivill  save  from  oppression  two  peaceful  communi- 
ties, and  check  the  ambition  of  an  usurping  tyrant,  ^ 
The  reluctant  subjects  of  the  Olynthians  will 
court  your  protection;  and  tlie  Chalcidian  cities 
will  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  especially  as  they 
are  not  yet  inseparably  linked  with  the  capital  by 
the  ties  of  intermarriage  and  consanguinity,  and 
by  the  interchange  of  rights  and  possessions^. 
When  such  a  connection  shall  take  place  (for  the 
Olynthians  have  made  a  law  to  encourage  it),  you 
will  be  unable  to  break  the  force  of  this  powerful 
and  dangerous  confederacy." 

'  The  speech  of  Cleigenes  and  the  ambitious  views  '^le  spuv 
of  the  republic  to  which  it  was  addressed,  afford  lyiuten  to 
reason  to  conjecture  that  the  ambassadors  neither  p^!b^ 
asked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their  own  communis  ^'^^^f 
tieS)  nor  urged  any  accusation  against  Olynthus,^^^^^ 
which  bad  not  been  previously  suggested  bytbexcix.?. 
Spartan  emissaries  in  Macedon.    The  reception 
given  to  the  propose  of  Cleigenes  tends  to  codk 
firm  this  cotaclu^on.    The  LacedasoMnians^  witfar 
afiected  impartiality  and  indifference,  desired  the 
opinion  of  their  allies,  before  declaring  their  owii*. 
iEUittbere  was  not  any  occasion  to  declare  what 
nooe  could  be  so  blind  as  to  mistake.    The  ooih* 
federates  with  one  consent,  but  especially  those 


*  ETtyttf*i4Us  »</  i>«T««-ixi  trAi«KKnK0Ut.    Xenoplu  p.  555. 


on  A  p.  who  friisbed  to  kigratiattB  theoiaelves  wiib'SparUii^^ 
^^^^'    determined  to  undertake  the  .axpedUioii 


Their  pre.  Olyntbus^  The  Spartaos  conimended  their  ire* 
^r^r*  solution,  and  proceeded  to  deliberata  concemii^ 
^athian  jjj^  strength  of  the  array  to  be  raised,  the  mode  of 
leyying  it,  and  the  time  for  taking  the  field.  It 
wa8  resolved,  that  the  whole  force  should  ammiol 
to  ten  thousand  efiectire  men;  and  a  list  was  pre« 
pared,  containing  the  reflpectire  contingents  to  be 
furnished  by  the  several  cities*  If  any  state  abould 
be  unable  to  supply  the  full  complemeni  of  sol? 
diersy  money  would  be  taken  in  their  steady  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  drachm  ft  day  (or  three-pence  half* 
penny)  for  each  man ;  but  if  neitlier  thetroopa  nor 
the  money  was  sent  in  due  time,  the  Lacedfleaior 
nians  would  punish  the  disobedience  of  the  obsti* 
Date,  or  neglectful,  by  fining  tbem  eight  tioai^s 
the  sum  which  they  bad  been  originally  required 
to  contribute. 

The  ambassadors  then  rojse  up,  and  Gleigene^ 
again  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared  that  these 
irere  indeed  noble  and  generous  resolutions;  but, 
Unfortunately,  could  not  be  executed  witii  rack 
promptitude  as  suited  the  urgency  of  the  present 
orisis.  The  dangerous  situation  of  Acanthus  and 
ApoUonia  demanded  immediate  assisfcanee.  Ife 
proposed,  therefore,  that  those  troops  wfaidi  vvere 
leadyi  should  instantly  take  tte  fiekl  ;andiiisiBted 
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on  <bk  measore  as  a  maUer  of  tbe  utmost  import-c  rap; 
Aooe  to  tbe  future  success  of  the  war.  >,^p*v^ 

The  Lacediemonians  acknowledged  the  expe-FiriteMii' 
diency  of  the  advice;  and  commanded  Euda^^lmt^ 
inidas,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  proceed  witb-Q}j^*p"^  . 
out  delay  to  Macedon,  while  his  brother  Pbcebi-*^'*  ^^^j 
das  collected  a  far  greater  force  Jn  order  to  follow' 
bim*    A  very  extraordinary  event,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  ftilly  to  explain,  retarded  the  arrival 
of  this  powerful  reinforcement  until  the  season  fivr 
action  had  been  nearly  spent.    But  Eudamidas, 
with  bis  little  band,  performed   very  essenliatv 
service.    He  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  such 
places  as  were  most  exposed  to  assaults  from  the 
enemy ;  the  appearance  of  a  Spartan  army  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  revolt  among  tbe  allies  and' 
subjects  of  Olynthus;  and  soon  after  his  march 
into  the  Chalcidice,  Eudamidas  received  the  vo* 
luntary  surrender  of  Potidaea,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  isthmus  of  Pallene. 

Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  ^hicbEucUmi- 
lasted  four  years,  and  was  carried  on  under  four f^^^'^d 
auccessive  generals.    Eudamidas,  too  much  elated  ^^^^ 
by  bis  first  success,  ravaged  the  Olynthian  territory, 
and  unguardedly  approached  tbe  city.    He  was 
inlercepied,  conquered,  and  slain,  and  bis  army 
dispersed  or  lost*. 

Teleutias,  the   brother  of  Agesilaus,   whose  secmd 
naval  exploits  have  been  already  noticed  witb^"|^ 
applause,  assumed  tbe  conduct  of  this  distant  ex-  ^^^ 

therof 
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OH  A  P.  pedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  loeiu    He 
XXIX.    ^j^g  assisted  i}y  Amyntas,  King  of  Macedoo^.aod 
otynp.     stUl  more  effectually    by    Derdas,    brotber   to 
5!  am  ^^^'  prince,  and  the  governor,  or  rather  sovereign, 
of  £ly  mea,  the  most  western  province  of  Macedon, 
which  abounded  in  cavalry.    By  the  united  efforts 
of  these  formidable  enemies,  the  Olynthians^  who 
had  been  defeated  in  various  rencounters,  were 
shut  up  within  their  walls,  and  prevented  frotn 
cultivating  their  territory.    Teleutias   at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  invent, 
or,  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  assault  the  place. 
His  surprise  and  ind^nation  were  excited  by  the 
boldness  of  the  Olynthian  hojrse,  who  ventured  to 
pass  the  Amnias  in  sight  of  such  a  superior  army  ; 
and  he  ordered  the  targeteers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Tlemonidas,to.  repel  their  insolence. 
The  cavalry  made  an  artful  retreat  across  the  Aiu- 
nias,  and  were  fiercely  pursued  by    the  Laceda^ 
m^nians.    When  a  considerable  part  of  the  latter 
had  likewise  passed  the  river,  the  Olynthians  sud- 
denly faced  about  and  charged  them.    Tlemoni- 
das,  with  above  an  hundred  of  his  compauions, 
fell  in  the  action.    The  Spartan  general  beheld 
with  grief  and  rage  the  successful  bravery  of  the 
enemy.    Grasping  his  shield  and  lance,  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
targeteers,  to  pursue  without  intermission  ;  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  heavy-ariped  men,  advanced 
' . '     with  less  order  than  celerity.    The  Olynthians  at- 
tempted not  to  Qtop  their  progress,  till  they  arrive? 
^mder  the  walls  and  batUeiiiento,    At  that  moment 
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theto wnsmen  mounted  their  rampaHs,  and  assailed  chat. 
the  enemy  with  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and   ^^^^' 
every  kind  of  missile  weapon,  which  greatly  height- 
ened the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  march-    Meanwhile  the  flower  of  the  Olyn-' 
thian  troops,  who  had  been  purposely  drawn  up  be- 
hind the  gates,  sallied  forth  with  resistless  violence ; 
Teleulias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was  slain  *r«ieuttis 
in  the  first  onset ;  the  Spartans,  who  attended  him,  defelt^ 
gave  ground  ;  the  whole  army  was  repelled,  and^^**^* 
pursued  with  great  slaughter,  while  flying  in  scat-' 
tered  disorder  towards  the  friendly  towns  of  Acan- 
thus, Apollonia,  Spartolis,  and  Potidaea*. 

This  mortifying  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar-ThW 
dour  of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  ofS^dor" 
Olynthus.    In  the  year  three  hundred  and  eighty- J^JJJJi^f*" ' 
one  before  Christ,  which  was  the  third  of  the  wari^lf"*?- 
they  sent  Agesipolis,  with  a  powerful  reinforce- -^-cssl 
nienf,  into  Macedon.    The  arrival  of  this  prince, 
early  in  the  spring,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  van- 
quished, and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian allies.    He  invaded  and  ravaged  such 
parts  of  the  Oly  nthian  territory  as  had  been  spared 
in  former  incursions,  and  took  by  storm  the  strong 
city  of  Torona.    But  while  he  prepared  to  avail  wKo  dies 
himself  of  these  advantages  for  rendering  his  suc-J"^*^**^* 
cess  complete,  he  was  seized  with  a  calenture,  a 
disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the  name 
expresses,  affecting  the  patient  with  a  painful  sensa- ' 
tion  of  burning  beat,  which  be  is  eager  to  extin- 

•   Xen0|>h.p.561,fe8eqq.  .     ^ 
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QBAP.gui3fa  by  Hbe  ro«6t  vhaituak  and   danf(»nnifi* 

5^^!^  medies^.    Agesipcilishad lately yigited  the tempii 

of  Apollo  at  Aphytisi  a  maritime  town  on  the 

Toronaic  gulpb.    In  the  paroKyem  of  biftdisorder, 

he  longed  for  the  fanning  breezes,  tiie  shady  wtlkt 

and  groves^  and  the  cool  crystalline  streaans,  of 

that  delightful  retreat.    His  atlendanta  iRdiiIf[e4 

his  inclination,  but  could  not  save  his  life.  He  died 

on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  within  the  pre* 

qincts  of  the  consecrated  ground.    His  remaii« 

embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to  Sparttt* 

;  His  brother  Cleombrotus  succeeded  to  the  thnM; 

and  Polybiades,  a  general  of  experience  and  or 

pacity,  wa«  invested  with  the  command  inH»- 

cedon. ' 

Fourth        Polybiades^  imitating  the  example  of  his  |m' 

^22^  decessors*  conducted  a  powerful  reinfoitcement 

T^bi-     against  Olynthus,  which  wascompletely  rarrounded 

oiyiiip^     }^y   landy  while  a  squadron   of  Lacedaemonian 

A.c.^80.'gallie8  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  harbour  «f 

Mecyberna.    The    events  of  the    siege,  wbkh 

lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have  not  been  tbougfat 

worthy  of  record.    It  is  probable  that  the  OJyn* 

thians  no  longer  ventured  to  sally  forth  against 

such  a  superior  force :  yet  they  must  have  beenex^ 

,    _    ceediogly  distressed  by  famine  before  their  obslir 

'•  II  i>  iuppoitd.  With fffaUprolwtbiiity,  Uat  tfie  taUori  wtio mAMj 
diMppeiur  in  the  Meditarranean^  durin^^  the  heat  of  tommer,  hftve  hf^ 
attacked  in  the  night  hy  the  calenture^  and  have  thrown  themselves  into 
Ifcaini  'Cy«lo|HBd.  Pai^ adTOc  'At  disorderis  eXMnined b; Dr.Stan 
Phil.  Trana.  Ahrtdg.Toi  ir. 
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ttatiy.coiild be  defermin^  to  capitulate.    They^^^^* 
formally  relinqiiisbed  all  elaim  to  the  domiaion  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  Cbalcidicd :  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities 
to  Iheir  ancient  eoTereign ;  and  engaged,  by  so- 
lemn oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the  com- 
mands of  their  Spartan  confedetates  arid  masters** 
In  consequence  of  this  humiliating  treaty,  or  rather  ^j^tiim 
of  this  absolute  submission  of  the  Olynthitns,  Po'^tubnuti. 
]yl»ades  led  off  his  victorious  army,  and  Amym 
las  forsook  the  royal  residence  of  ^gse  or  B^issa, 
asdre-established  his  court  at  Pella,li  place  of  great  Peii<^  ^ 
strength  and   beauty,    situate  on  an  enlinencei  Amyntai^ 
which,  with  an  adjoining  plain  of  considerable  ex*  ^um^* 
4cn*,  was  defended  by  the  rivers  Axtus  and  Lydias^  forth^the 
•nd  by  impervious  lakes  and  morasses.     The  ^Sili^ 
cky  was  distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  ^gsean 
aea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the 
aboire-raentioned  rivers.      It   had   been   of  old 
founded  by  Greeks,   by  whom  it   was  recentl/ 
conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of  Olynthus,  Pelhi 
became,  and  thenceforth  continued^  the  capital  of 
Macedon. 

The  commeneemeiit,  and  especially  the  conclu-'*^. 
ision  of  the  Olyntbkn  war,  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  the 
with  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  attesting  the  de*  iS!l£ldai» 
generate  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  pre^ 
pared  to  aggrandize  the  Barbarians  on  every  side, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance  towards  extend- 
ing theur  own  dominion  in  Greece.  The  selfish  wfA 

V01.I1L  lea 


3^  'gikt  mmotf  ffl^ 

c'M  k'^.  ctuel  system  o^  policy  deserved  <he  itidigMttori 
J^  and  resentment  of  the  whdle  Grecian  namev  irtioi 
were  at  length  €tcited  against  Sparta  by  a  very 
e!»traordinary  transaction,  to  which  we  arlready  had 
cecasidn  to  alludie.  Wfe^n  Cudamidas  undertook 
the  expedrtion  against  Olyntbus,  It  wm  inteMei 
ttiat  his  brother  PhoBbidas  should  foHow  him  fli 
the  bead  of  eight  thousand  men.  This  powerfM 
reinforcement  marched  from  Peloponnesus,  and, 
in  thciir  Journey  northward,  encamped  in  the 
faeigfabourhood  of  Itiebes,  which  Was  thm  tom 
by  the  inTelenrte  hostility  of  contending  fkctioK 
fiimehias,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  on  a 
very  dishonottraUle  occasion,  headed  ib^  democrat 
tical  party ;  Leontiadea  supported  the  intemst  of 
Sparta  and  aristocracy ;  and  boih  were  invesfarf 
with  the  areAoMsk^t  the  chief  milgi^tracy  in  the 
bbmmonwealth.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
fftoebidas  had  previous  ordersiio  interfere  ia  tUn 
Hissension*,  when  he  was  accosted  *by  Leontiaddi 
^'^ho  exlmried  him  to  seile  the  opportunity) 
'.VHicb  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way,  of  perfemf- 
ing  a  signal  service  to  his  country."  He  then «• 
'  plained  to  the  Lacedsemoitian  tl»  distracted  stale 
of  Thefae8,<andihe  fadiKty  wiib  whibh  he  nrff^ 
beconte  adapter  of  thk  cHadel;  so  that  while  ^ 
-brothcr£udamidaa  was  carrying  on  the  war  agaiasi 


*  *  modfltns  boMly'Uievtffthftt  Phcebidiii  acted  by  orders  ftf  bit  repob' 
Jjg^  «ii^  ihft  the  %igii«d<w«iplamu^figaiiitt  him  w^  "^^^  ^}  * 
~ :  to  disfuiae  or  to  conceal  the  injustice  of  the  commonitx. 


IMynlhuSt  he  hittiself  would  make  conquest  ctf  a&rc  U'i^ 
gnater  citj*#  ^^^* 

.  A  oohtemporary :  historian,  wboae  kAOifQ  parr  in  time  of 
iidliiy  for  the  Laced»inoiiiafi9  di«|)03ed  kdm  to  wr£!^the 
^rd  this  singular  enterpriser  a^  an  act  oC  private  T^^ 
audacity,  represents  Phcabiddl  (is  a  tnan  of  a  ligh^oi^mp. 
Mid  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fianne  of  aisplendidAiadss. 
Action  more  than  life  itaelf,  and  who  embraced* 
with  childish  transports. bf  joyf,  the  proposal  of 
Leonti&des^    The  mode  of  executing  their  plan  . 
waa  soon  settled  between  them.    Td  elude  auapit  / 

eion  Fhoebidas  made  the  naual  preparations  fox 
isontinuing  bis  journey,  ^i^n  he  was  suddehly/ra? 
called  by  Im  associate.  It  was  (he  month  of  July ; 
the  heat  was  intense  ;  and,  at  mid-way,  lew  or  qq 
passengers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  or  streetft 
The  Thehan  matrons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to  peer 
ierve  the  hope  of  a  favourable  harvest  The  apr 
prbpriated  scene  of  their  female  worship  Vf  as  the 
Gachnaea,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates  had  faaes 
fMirposeiy  thrown  open^  and  which  Was  left  totally 
defenceless,  as  males  were  universally  excluded 
IrabQ  tbis  venerable  tiereAsony.  Evtry  circum- '  r 
Maace  conqiired  to  facilitate  the  deaiign  of  Lewh 
,<iade8,  who  conducted  the  Lacedpnioniana  to.  the 
fortress*  wilboHt  finding  the  amallest  x>ppQSiUnn, 
He  immediately  descended  to  the  senate,  which. 
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oa  AP.  tlMU^h  it  usually  assembled  in  the  Ckdmumy 

.  ^^'^  then  sitting  in  the  mark^i-plaee ;  declamd  Iha^tiie 

Lacedaemonians  bad  acted   by  bis  adrice»  and 

without  any  purpose  of  hostility ;  seised  lam^ita^ 

with  his  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  (be  puMic 

T^eace,  and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  denies 

cratical  faction  to  be  taken  into  safe  custody.  Many 

were  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  about  four  buih 

dred  escaped  to  Athens*. 

tbe  mea*     When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparlai 

vml^by  tbesenate  and  assembly  resounded  witbreal  or  well^ 

^<^^^' feigned  complaints  against  the  madness  of  Pbedb^ 

das,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  ii^ur^  ^ad  Tiolent* 

ly  seized  a  place  in  alliance,  and  uuiiShy  with  the 

r^ublic.    Agesikuis,  however,  undertook  bis  de^ 

fende  ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long  fomented  the 

domineering  arrogance  of  his  cckintry ;  possibly  he 

bad  proiQpted  the  enterprise  of  Pbcebidas,  .wfaieh 

he  warmly  approved  ;  and  his  influence  being  as 

extensive  as  his  abilities,  be  easily  persuaded  bis 

countryman  to  justify  the  fortunate  rashneaaf  of 

that  commander,  by  keepipg  possession  of  the  The^ 

ban  citadel* 

viweniei*     During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained*  m 

a^ru     the  Cadmasa,  a  garrison  of  fiiken  hundred  raea 

Thibm  Pi^tected  by  such  a  body  of  foreign  troope,  whkli 

^^    -initghftbe  reinforced  coi  the  shortest  warimig^  the 
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t>  To  wre  uppeanmetii  bewerer,  ThuMiaB  wu  Saed. 
inters  were  offboded*  not  at  hit  in|Qttice»  but  at  1^  ictii^  vHhott 


ynttttiis  of  anstocney  acquired  an  absolute  ta^c  n  atv 
eeadant  in  affiiirs,  which  they  cmiducted  in  snob  ^^^ly 
a  manner  aa  best  suited  their  oWn  interest,  and  the 
comrenienoe  of  Sparta*  Without  pretending  to 
describe  the  banishments,  confiscations,  and  mur* 
ders,  of  which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  sufficieni 
for  the  purpose  of  general  history  to  observe, 
that  the  miserable  victims  of  their  vengeance 
suffered  .similar  calamities  to  those  which  afflict* 
0d  Athens  under  tbe  thirty  tyrants.  The  se«  *  ^  "^ 
verity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair ;  and  both  the  persecuted  exiles 
abroad,  and  tbe  oppressed  subjects  at  home,  pre^ 
pared  to  embrace  any  measures,  however  daring 
and  hazardous^  which  promised  them  a  faint  bop6 
ofrelief^. 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,  who  had  takeiiconipi' 
vefuge  in  Athens,  and  whose  persons  were  now  ^^^mh 
loudly  demanded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas,  tbeQ^^J^ 
aonof  Hippocles,  a  youth  whose  distinguished  s^^^q^-m 
^antaiges  might  have  justly  rendered  him  an  object 
<»f  envy,  before  be  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes 
of  bis  country.    He  yielded  to  none  in  birth ;  he 
auipassed  all  in  fortune ;  he  excelled  in  the  manly  "^ 

.exercises  so  much  esteemed  by  tiie  Greeks,  and  ^ 

was  unrivalled  in  qualities  still  more  estimable, 
glaierosity  and  courage.  He  loved  with  heredikiiy 
attachment  the  democratic  form  of  policy ;  and, 
previous  to  the  late  melancholy  revolution^  v[9M 

'  *  Sbi0|»b.HeaeB.LT.c.ir.   Phtt  inPelapid.idemdeGeDioSoeittSii 


c  IT  A  r.  marked  but  bf  fafs  mimepoiid  friends  and 
^^^  as  (he  person  most  worthy  of  admkiisietiBK  tilir 
governnient.  Pelopidas  had  often  eonferrad  wkk 
bis  fellow-suflferers  at  Athens  about  the  aigamiof 
returning  to  their  country »  and  restorifi^  tiie  de- 
mocracy; encouraging  tbeoi  by  the  example  ef 
the  patriotic  Thrasybulus,  who  wilb  a  bfiiid£Hl  <if 
men,  had  issued  from  Thebes,  aad  leflfected  a 
similar,  but  still  more  difficult,  enterpriae.  WUe 
they  secretly  deliberated  on  tfaiis  impdrtait  ol^ct# 
Mello,  one  of  the  esiles,  ititroductd  to  ibeiT'Soo- 
tumal  assembly  bis^friend  Phyllidas,  nbo^luid  latdy 
arrived  from  Thebes ;  a  man  whose  enterprising 
activity,  singular  address,  and  c^tifty  boldness,  just^ 
ly  entitle  bim  to  the  regard  of  history. 
Aitisted  Phyllidas  was  strongly  attached  to  the  eauae  of 
^Pbytti*  the  exiles ;  yet,  by  his  iiisinuating  complaiaaacey 
ury  totbe  Md  offiddrus  scrvility,  he  bad  acquired  the  cmttfe 
J^^^  eotofidence  of  Leontkules,  A^cbias,  and  the  otber 
magi0liate9,  or  rather  tyrants^,. of  the  repobiio. 
In  business  and  in  pleasure,  lie  rendeied  biaksetf 
alike  neceasaiy  to  bis  masters ;  his  ^l^ence  asd 
tbUiiles  had  procured  him  the  important  office  of 
secretary  to  the  coundl ;  and  be  bad  lately  pvt^ 
mised  to  Archias  and  Philip,  the  two  most  llcm^ 
tibus  of  the  tyratitsy  tbat  be  would  give  them  airefh 
tettaimneni,  during  which  they  m^^enj<rftbe 
^^nversatloo  and  the  persons  ef  the  fn»fii*womtm 
In  Thebes.  The  day  was  appointed  A>r  41^  in* 
famous  rendezvous,  which  tbeee  nuigisterial  de* 


iMmfhees  eacpeeted  iviUi  the  greatest  impatience  ;c  h  x  k 
aild,m  the  internal,  PbyHidas  set  out  for  Athens,  ^^ 
ott  pretence  of  private  buainees^^ 

in  Athens,  the  time  and  the  meanbirere  adjust«'i*^«^>™e 

and  ni€ftii9 

ed  for  executing  the  conspiracy.  A  body  of  The-  of  csecu- 
hnn  eitites  assembled  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  ooj^ud.* 
fhe  frontier  of  Attica,  wh^re  seveof,  or  tWelveJ; 
€>f  the  youngest  and  most  enterprising,  roluntarily 
offered  themselves  to  enter  the  capital,  and  to  co^ 
operate  with  Phyllidas  in  the  destnicAion  of  Ae 
magistrates.  The  distance  between  Thebes  and 
Athens  was  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  conspira-i 
tors  had  thirteen  miles  to  march  through  a  hostile 
territory.  They  disguised  themselves  in  the  garb 
of  peasants,  arrived  irt  the  city  towards  evening 
witii  nets  and  hunting-poles,  and  passed  the  gates 
without  duspician.  During  that  night  and  the  bhic* 
ceeding  day,  liie  house  of  Charon,  a  wealthy  anA 
respectslble  citizet),  the  friend  of  Phyllidas,  and  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  aristocracy,  aflbrded 
ihem  a  secure  refuge,  till  the  favourable  moifieiit 
sunnmioned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  tbeFideUtyof 
miftil  secretary  had  prepared  his  long-ex{iedtedq>t^^ 
entertainment  in  the  treasury.    Nothing  had  been  ^Jy^ 
omitted  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  and  loll  ibe 
a<itivity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  pleasure.    But 
ti  secret  and  obscure  rumour,  which  had  spread  ih 
the  city,  hungl&e  a  drawn  dagger,  over  the  vo* 
luptaoutfjoya  of  tiie  festivity,  it  hadbeeiKiaykl^ 
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CHAP. reported,  that  sonne  uidckiown BtniiigeiiB»  fiUfipoaed 
^^^.^^.^^  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles,  hed  been  received  iota 
the  house  of  Charon«  All  the  address  of  PfaiUi* 
das  could  not  divert  the  terrors  of  his  giiests. 
They  dispatched  one  of  their  lictors xnt  attendants 
to .  demand  the  immediate  presence  of  Charon^  .The 
conspirators  were  already  buckling  on  their  ar* 
mour  in  hopes  of  being  immediately  suoimooed 
to  execute  their  purpose.  But  what  was  their  as- 
tooisbment  and  terror,  when  their  host  and  [urotee- 
tor  was  stdmly  ordered  to  appear  before  the  ma* 
gistrates!  The  most  sanguine  were  persuaded  that 
tlleir  design  bad  become  public,  and  that  4hey 
nwst  all  miserably  perish,  without  effecting  any 
thing  worthy  of  their  courage.  After  a  mmnent 
of  dreadful  reflection,  they  exhorted  Charon  to 
obey  the  mandate  without  delay.  But  that  firm 
and  pairiotic  Theban  first  went  to  the  apartasent 
of  his  wife,  took  his  infant  son,  an  only  child»  and 
presented  himto  Pelopidas  and  Mello,  requesting 
tbem  to  retain  in  their  hands  this  dearest  pledge  of 
hb  fidelity.  They  unanimously  declared  their 
entire  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  entreated  bin 
to  remore  from  danger  an  helpless  infants  whe 
ought  become  in  some  future  time,  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  But  Charon  was  infiexiblef 
declaring,  '^  That  his  son  could  never  aqwe  at  a 
faaippier  fortune,  than  that  of  dying  in  a  goodeavia 
with  his  father  and  firiends.'^ 
•imuUtiM  So  sayings  be  addmssed  a  short  prayer  to^  the 
"*^^'  gods,  embraced  his  associates,  and  departed.  Be* 
fore  be  arrived  at  the  treasury^  he  was  BMt  hf 
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Arefabs  and  Phyllidas.  The  fermer  asked  Mm,  ch  ae. 
in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  other  miigisUrates,  whose  ^t^ 
anxiefy  had  brought  Ibera  from  table,  f*  Who  are 
those  strangers  said  to  have  arrired  the  other  dayv 
and  to  be  now  enbertadned  in  your  family  V^  Gha^ 
rofi  bad  composed  his  coUntenanee  so  artfully,  anA 
retorted  the  question  iwith  eticb  WelUdissembied 
dHfT^mBy  as  considerdbly  qmeted  the  solicitude  of 
the  tyrants,  which  was  tdtally  remored  by  a  whis- 
per of  Phyllidas,  **That  the  absurd  rumour  bad 
doubtless  been  spread  for  no  other  pMrpoae  but 
that  of  diaturbing  their  pleasures." 

They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  banquet^  The  The- 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  bad  taken  pleasure  to  cotf-trat^M.'* 
fimnd  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  raised  up  a  new  *»"^*^^^- 
add  most  alarming  danger,  A  courier  arrhred 
£roiii  Athens  with  every  mark  of  haste  aod  trep^ 
dation,  desiring  to  see  Archias,to  whom  he-deli^ 
tered  a  letter  from  an  Athenian  magistrate  of  the 
esMlie  name,  his  ancient  friend  and  gUest«  Tfaid 
letter  repealed  the  conspiracy ;  a  secret  not  en^ 
frosted  to  the  messenger,  who  had  orders,  botr^ 
€fT0r,  i6  request  Arcbias  to  read  the  dli^«teli!  itli^ 
mediately,  as  eontaining  matters  of  tbe  utmost  im^ 
f»ortanee«  But  that  careless  voluptuary,  whose 
thoughts  were  totally  absorbed  in  the  dream  of 
expected  pleasure,  replied  with  a  Mitle,  ^'Businesft 
to-morrew ;"  deposited  the  letter  uitd6r  ttfe  pil^ 
low  of  tbd«couch#  on  wfaieli,  acx:o#di^  toaneieM 
custom,  he  lay  at  the  entertainment ;  and  resumed 
Ms  conTe^^CB^tion  With  Phj^UidaacoQcennBg- the 
]|klies  whom  he  had  promised  to  introduce.    Mat* 
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c  H  A  P.  tera  were  now  oooie  to  a  crists ;  PhyHldas  iietire4 
xxfx.  j^^  ^  moment ;  the  eonspirators  were  put  itt'ino- 
tion ;  their  weapons  concealed  under'  the  flowing 
swell  of  female  attire,  and  their  countenances  tffer- 
shadowed  and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  ^^ 
lands.    In  this  disguise,  they  were  presented  to  the 
nas^strates  intoxicated  with  wine  and  foUy.    At 
B  given  signal,  they  drew  their  daggers,  and*  ef 
fected  their  purpose*.    Gbaron  and  Mellclrere 
Ibe  principal  Mtors  in  this  bloody  scene,  which 
was  entirely  directed  by  Phyllidas*    But  a  mom 
difficult  task  remained.    Leontiades,  wilb  other 
abettors  of  the  tyranny,  still  lived,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  associates.    The  conspirators,  en- 
couraged by  their  first  success,  and  conducted  by 
Phyllidas,  gained  admission  into  their  houses  suc- 
cessively, by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secretery. 
On  tlie  appearance  of  disorder  and  tumult,  bseti* 
liades  seised  his  sword,  and  boldly  prepared  for  Ms 
idefence.    Pelopidas  had  the  merit  of  destraying 
the  principal  author  of  the  Theban  servitude  and 
disgrace.    His  associates  perished  wilhottt  mist* 
ance ;  men  whose  names  may  be  consi^ed  ttt' jiHl 
oblivion,  since  they  were  distinguished  by  mrthfa^ 
memorable  but  tbeircruel  and  oppressive  tyranny. 
TKeiiri.       The  measuros  of  the  cons|»nrtors  were  equally 
atubLi^  vigorous  and  prudent.    Before  alarmfag  the  city, 
t;bey  pro<;eeded  to  the  different  prisons,  wiiicb  wei^ 
crowded  with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  aritifrary 
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pmv^'  Ew»vy  door  wns  open  U>  Pby]Ud«s«    The  c  h  \  p. 
cap(ire£(»  traoBported  with  joy  and  gratitude,  in-  J™^ 
erf «iad  the  strength  of  their  deliverers*    They 
brake  open  the  arsenals,  and  proyided  themselves 
with  arms.    The  streetsof  Thebes  now  resounded 
with  alarm  and  terror ;  every  house  and  family 
were  filled  wUh  confusion  and  uproar;  the  inhabitp  . 
^nts  were  universally  in  motion ;  some  providing 
l^htSf  ^hers  running  in  wild  disorder  to  the  puMic 
places,  and  all  anxiously  wishing  the  return  of  day*, 
that  they  might  discorer  the  unknown  cause  of  tfaia 
nocturnal  tumult. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  silence  which  in"£|Mfliu 
tamipted  the  noise  of  sedition,  a  herald  pro-pMtiw 
idaimed,  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death  of  ^,^* 
the  tyrants,  and  summoned  to  arms  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  the    republic*     Among  others  who 
obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was  Epaminondas* 
the  son  of  Poly  mnis^  a  youth  of  very  eitraordinary* 
character ;  who  united  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  an4 
the  magnanimity  of  the  hero,  with  the  practice  of 
every  mild  and  gentle  virtue ;  unrivalled  in  intelleo* 
Vial  acquirements  and  in  eloquence ;  in  birth,  valour^ 
and  patriotism,  not  inferior  to  Felopidas,  with  whona 
he  had  contracted  an  early  friendship.    The  |mo- 
cjples  pf  the  Pythagorean  philosophy'*',  which  he 
had  diligently  studied  under  Lysis  of  Tarentum, 
reiid^ced  Epaminondas  averse  to  engage  in  the     ' 
conspii»Qyt  lest  he  might  embrue  hfe  bands  in 
civil  bloodf.     But  when  the  sword   was  once 

*  See  Toi.  ii.p.  13—42.  &  Amtot.  Rhetoric  1.  u.  c«  SS. 
t  Plutarch.  deGenioSoenttfy  p.  279,  fcpMtim. 
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e  II  A  p.  drawn,  he  appeared  with  arddup  itt  delftnce iff  iris 
^^'^  ^  friends  and  country ;  and  bis  example  w^s  lbBow«d 
by  many  brave  and  generous  youths  who  bad  rt- 
luctantly  endured  thie  double  yoke  of  domeatieand 
foreign  tyranny. 
iiicThe.      The  approach  of  morning  had  foroui^t  the 
cracyre.  Theban  ejdies,  in  arms,  from  the  Thriaskin  plain. 
o^Sp!     The  partisans  of  the  eoni^fa'ators  were  contltfually 
A.^c.  378.  ^'^^''^^^^^  ^y  *  confluence  of  new  auxiliariee  from 
etery  quarter  of  the  city.    Encomjpassed  b^  such 
an  invincrible  band  of  adherents,  Pekipidaa  and 
his  associates  proceeded  to  the  market-place ;  smii* 
moned  a  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  explained 
the  necessity,  the  obfect,  and  the  extent  of  the  eon* 
spinicy  ;  and,  with  the  unlTersal   approbatkm  of 
^  their  Mtow-eitizens,  restored  the  demo(dratk  form 
of  government*. 
The  wo^     Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity  may  he  6» 
comiDunu  covered  in  the  history  of  every  nation.    But  the 
ihrAthe-  revolution  of  Thebes  displayed  not  less  Wisdom  ef 
wh?t!lisist  ^^^9  *han  ehtevpristng  gallantry  in  exectftioB. 
r  ^^^^  Amidst  the  tumult  of  action,  and  ardour  of  ▼!€• 
L«oed«.   tovy,  the  conspirators  possessed  sufficient  eookiess 
^ison.   andforesigbt  to  reAdct  that  the  Cadnusa,  or  cHadel, 
wi^ch  was  held  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  wo»ld  be  reinforced,  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  danger,  by  the  resentftil  activity 
of  gfpavta.    To  anticipate  this  alarming  event, 
which  nMist  have  rendered  the  consequeneea  of  the 
conspiracy  incomplete  and  precarious,  they  com* 

;  XeiiQpli«Ilifi4Qiv&  Plutarch,  ibid* 
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sMnded  the  messenger,  iftiom,  immediately  after  chap. 
ikb  defltmotion  of  the  lyrahf  s,  tbey  bad  dispatched  ■_  ,  1/ 
to'tkeir  friends  in  the  Tbriasian  plain,  to  proceed 
tki  Athens,  in  wdtr  to  communicate  the  news  of  a 
rerolution  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  agree* 
able  to  that  state,  and  to  solicit  the  immediate  as* 
sifltance  of  ^  Athenians,  whose  superior  skill  in 
the  attack  of  fortified  places  was  acknowledged  by 
Gteeks  and  Barbarians.  This  message  Was  attend- 
ed With  the  romt  salutary  effects.  Tbe  acute  dis* 
eemment  of  tbe  Athenians  eagerly  seized  the  pre- 
eious  opportunity  of  weakening  Spai^a*,  which,  if 
QBce  neglected,  migfat  never  raturn.  Several  thou- 
simd  men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no  time  was 
last,  either  ki  the  prepanrtions  or  in  tbe  journey^ 
since  they  reached  Thebes  tbe  day  after  Pelopidas 
bad  re-established  the  democracy. 

The  seasonable  arrival  of  thoseauxiliaries,  whose  TheCicU 
celerity  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  ^I^SU^* 
Thebans,  increased  tbe  ardour  of  tbe  latter  to^^^' 
gain  the  citadel.    The  events  of  the  siege  are  vari-^  ^  ^• 
.ously  relatedf.    According  to  tbe  most  probable 
account,  the  garrbon  made  a  very  feeble  resistanccy 
being  intimidated  by  the  impetuous  alacrity  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  increasing  numbers,  of 
the  assailants,  who  already  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  received  continual  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia. 
Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  Lacedao- 

*  DiDATclLOrat.  contra  Bemosth.  p.  100. 

t  Diodonu  differi  en^ly  horn  Xeoopb.  and  Plutarch^  wfamn  I  have 
chiefly  ibUowed* 
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CHAP,  monians  desired  to  capitulate,  on  condilioa  of  be* 
c!^  ing  allov^ed  to  depart  in  safety  with  Ibeir  armi. 
Their  proposal  was  readily  acceipted :  but  tbey 
seem  not  to  have  demanded,  or  at  least  not  to 
have  obtained,  any  terms  of  advantage  or  security 
for  those  unfortunate  Thebans,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Spartan  interest  stnuigly  solicited  their  pro* 
iection«  At  the  first  alaitn  of  sedition,  ttiese  an* 
happy  men,  with  their  wives  and  fiimilies,  had  ta*. 
ken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  greater  part  of 
them  cruelly  perished  by  the  resentmeitf  of  tbeir 
countrymen ;  a  remnant  only  was  saved  by  the 
humane  interposition  of  the  Athenians*^.  So  justly 
had  £^minoBdas  suspected,  that  the  revolution 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  effunon  of 
civil  blood. 

*  XeiK^h  and  FluUrch.  ibid. . 
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CHAR  XXX. 

The  Bwtian  War.-^Unsuectssfvl  Aikmft  ^Spho- 

drias   against  the  Piraus^^-^Doubts  eonceming 

.  Xenophtm^s  Aceamit  of  that  TransaetjUm.-^Jgesir 

laus  invades  Baotia^r-^MiUtarji  Success  of  the 

..  Thd^ns,,^^aMl   Success   of  the   ^thenians.^ 
Congress  for  Peace  under  the  Mediation  of  At- 

,  taxeTxes.^JEfamiwmdas^  Depu^from  Thebes.^ 
Cleombrotus  invades  BaoHa. — Battie  of  Leuctra. 
— State  of  Oreeec-Sason  of  Thessaly.—His  Cha- 
racter and  Views.'^AssassttuUed  in  the  midst  of      . 
his  Projects. 

X^K  emancipation  of  Tbebes  gaT«  a  deep  wound  c  hap. 
to  the  pride  and  tyi'anny  of  Sparta ;   and  the    ^^^ 
magistrates   of  the  latter  republic  prepared  tpxheBeeo- 
punish,  with  due  severity,  what  they  affected  *o{jJJ^' 
term  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their  subjects.  ^  ^  .^g^ 
The    Thebans   firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
freedom  which  they  had  resumed ;  and  these  dis* 
positions  on  both  sides  occasioned  a  memorable 
war,  which  having  lasted  with  little  interruption 
during  seven  years,  ended  with  the  battle  of  Lquc* 
tra,  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilaus  had  long  inspired  Fintcam 
ox  directed^  the  ambitious  views  of  bis  country;  ^^^' 

ombrotus. 
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e  H  A  P.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could  not  avoid  tine 
J°^  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  situation ;  aodfear' 
ing  to  increase  the  latter,  be  allowed  the  conduct 
of  the  Theban  war  to  be  committed  to  the  inex- 
perience of  his  unequal  colleagile.    In  the  beart 
of  a  severe  winter,  Cleonibrotus,  with  a  well- 
ippointed  army,  entered  Btgotla.    His  pYesetltfb 
coriflrmed  the  obedience  of  Thespi«,  PlataM,  tod 
other  Inferior  cortnnurrrties.    He  defeated  sdine 
rtragglihg  parlies  of  the  Thebans,  repelled  Hicir 
Iflcursions,  ravaged  their  territory;  btirh^d  tfieir 
fftlages,  bdt  attempted  not  to  make  atiy  impres- 
sion on  the  well-defended  strength  of  their  city, 
sphodrias  After  a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  boihe, 
^r^^inl^^^'^g  a  numerous  garrison  in  Thespiae,  com- 
Thespiae.  landed  by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  grfeat  enterprise, 
but  little  prudence. 

Meanwhile  the    Athenians,  alarmed    by    tfaB 
nearer  vie\<r  6f  danger,  publicly  disavowed  iHb 
assistance  which  tliey  had  given  fo  Thebes;  and 
having  disgraced,  banished;  or  put  to  death*,  the 
advisers  of  that  daHilg  measure,  renewed  their  al- 
stntuMoIiance  with  Bparta.    The  Thebans  felt  the  ^11 
ibrwideo-  ImpOftance  of  this  defection,  and  determined  to 
fall^be-  prevent  its  fatal  tendency,  through  a  measure  (could 
2®^     We  believe  tradition)  in  which  they  succeeded  by 
•ndspvta.  a  very  singular  stratagern.  The  light  and  rash  cha- 
racter of  Spbodrras  Wa^  well  known,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Theban  chiefs^  who  employed  secret  emiasa- 

^  "Xeriaph,  p.  dsi.     t  have  endeayoured  to  reconcile  Xenophmi  and 
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IBM  to  penimde  biai»  hy  argumenta  mofit  ^tteiiogc  ti  ^  p^ 
to  litepMsioDs^  to  attack  b^  Burprise  ibe  imperfect-  ^^ 
ly  mfwired  barbcrar  of  Ajtbena^  Tbese  artful 
nuaistera  of  deceit  lepresentod  to  Si^bodrias,  that 
it  wa«  uiiwortby.  of  bis  dignitj,  and  of  bis  valour^ 
to  employ  tbe  arms  of  Sparta  in  a  predatory  war# 
vbilp  an  object  of  far  more  importance  and  gl4»ry 
ii9ikliraUy  solicited  tbe  activity  of  bis  enterprii^ipg 
^aind.  ^'  Tbe  Tbebans,  indeed,  were  vigilai^ 
ia  guard ;  and,  being  animated  by  tbe  entbusiasm 
of  newly  recovered .  freedom,  were  deterijnined, 
r^ber  tban  surrender, .  to  bury  tb^mselves  under 
tbe  ruins  of  tbeir  country^  But  t^beir  .secret  and 
perfidious  ally,  wbpse  assistance  bi^d  recently  en* 
abled  tfaem  to  throw  off  tbe  Spftrton  yoke^  was 
lulled  in  security.  X^e  moment  bad  arrived  for 
crusbing  tbe  implacable  batred  of  the  Atbi^^ian^^ 
by  surprising  tbe  Piraeus,  tbeir  principal  ornament 
and  defence ;  an  action  which  would  be  celebrat^^d 
by  posterity  above  tbe  kindred  glory  of  Phoebida^* 
who,  during  the  time  also  of  an  insidious  peacOf 
bad  seised  tbe  Theban  citadel*."  ' 

Tbe  distance  between  Thebes  and  Tbespiae,0iiftte« 
which  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  furnishcid  t^^^T 
an  easy  opportunity  for  carrying  on  these  secret 2^^^** 
practices  ;  but  tbe  distance,  which  ezteeded  forty  <>^«J*«* 
xniles,  between  Thespiae  and  Athens,  rendered  tbe 
enterprise  of  Sphodrias  abortive.    He  ma)*ched 
from  Thespiae  with  the  flower  of  bis  garrison,  early 
in  the  morning,  expectmg  to  reach  tbe  Piraeus 


*  Zenoph.  p.  340*'  Biodoniff,  p.  472. 
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CHAP  hcfon  the  dawn  of  the  sweeedinj^  *iy.    Bttfte 
^*"    was  6tifprfsed,  at  the  rcturti  df  Kght,  in  tM^Fhriit 


8!an  t>laiti.  The  boreiigh  bf  Eletisis  ^ 
the  report  flew  to  Atfaehd,  and  the  eiflzem,  wMi 
Ibeir  tiduiil  alabrity,  whed  their  arftm,  tnd  pre^ 
pared  for  a  tigorous  defence.  The  iMd-ifci^n^ 
and  the  stilt  greater  madness  of  Spbodtite,  in  n* 
iragtng  the  country  during  hb  retreat,  pnyrerkei 
the  ftirj  of  the  Athenians.  They  imme^&aMf 
$e\Uid  the  persons  oi  such  Lacedsemonians  tt^lM|»- 
pened  to  reside  tn  their  city.  They  sent  tm^em- 
oassy  to  Sparta,  complaining,  in  the  nnost  Itidl^^ffNKit 
terms,  of  the  insult  of  dphodrias.  The  BfuiftMa 
disaTOWed  his  conduct.  Be  was  recalled  afid  teied, 
/but  sated  Ihbm  death  by  the  authority  alt  Agnk- 
laus.  Tbid  powerfulptdtection  wasobtalnedtlireiiig^ 
the'lntercessionofbissonCteonymus,  the  betoved 
companion  of  Archldamus,  the  son  iind  stieeeatdr 
of  the  Spartan  King.  Archldamus  pleaded^  witt 
the  modest  eloquence  of  tears,  for  the  Mbei^of  a 
'friend,  bis  equal  in  years  and  valouir,  witb  wkom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  the  most  affbcti6imle 
concord.  Cleonymusdeclared  on  this  oceasinm^  that 
be  should  neTer  disgrace  the  partial  attachment i>f 
the  royal  youth  ;  and  illustrious  as  Arcbi<hiimi6 
«Aennrards  t)ecame,  !Senophon  affirms,^  tbatt  in 
eiu*ly  and  unialterable  love  of  Cleonymus  fomia  not 
'iine  shade,  but  rather  the  feirest  light,  of  hisi 
tble  and  etiihed  character*. 

•  Xfinoph.  p.  STO, 


AmAi  is  Ike  ftoQwni  of  this  tr»ii8ictloii,.8i9ei|caAF^ 
Miglttaliy  by  Xeoppboiif  «q4  faUbfuUy  copied  by  ^^]^ 
Mbtfrwtiters^  ancient  and  modoni#    But  tliei»  a^Doubu 
«MM  renson  to  suspect  tli«t  Agesilaus  w«i  oat  to  ,^2^^ 
iilly  uiMcqwinted  witb  the  tmbitii^iis  &mlmiwar*^['J|^ 
iBBtaMe  desigi]  of  Spbpdrfas;  that  tb«  Spsrtam^»^>M. 
monlA  bate  approToU  ibe  moaiure,  bad  H  boen 
tMvfoad  with  success ;  and  that  even  tba  pbiioso* 
jjlbk  XoDophoii,  a  partial  admirer  of  Agtsilaus  aod 
Iba  Laoed^tnaoiaos^  employed  the  persnasivo  elot 
gaMo  of  bis  pen^  to  varniib  a  very  ut\]ustiftablo 
iaanfaclioti.    Sucb>  at  least,  it  appeared  to  tbo 
Athenian  assembly,  who»  offended  \xy  the  crioM^ 
were  stiU  more  Iftdignant  at  the  acquittajt   of 
Spbodrias.    From  that  time  they  bef  ao  to  pre^ 
-pare  their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors,  to  collect  and  to 
eni|dloy  all  the  materials  of  war  with  a  resolution 
llraily  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Thebes  and  their 
own. 

While  they  were  busied  in  sueh  pmparatkMM»  AgMiiMt 
Agasilatis   repeatedly  invaded  Boeotia,  without  [^^2^ 
*  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  fomwr  leoowo.  ^^ 
His  army  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  foot,  c.  4. 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.    Th6  enemy  were  (Mhamp^* 
ittted  by  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries^  ooiD-^ej^ 
manded  by  Cbabrias  the  Athenian,  who  fitially  fO>- 
feUed  the  Spartan  King  from  Thebes»  hy  a  stni* 
tagem  not  less  simple  than  uncomoMML  TheTh^ 
ban  army  prepared  to  act  on  the  del!eiilive  $gaiii^ 
a  superior  force,  and  occupied  a  rising  gmund  JB 
the  neighbonrhood  of  their  city«    Ageailaus  de* 
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c  H  A  V».  taefaed  a  body  of  light^armed  troops,  to  ptbvfte 
^^^  tfaem  to  quit  this  &d?aiilageous  post ;  but  the  l^a* 
bans  caut4ou8iy  maintained  their  grouod,  ani 
obliged  the  enemy  to  draw  out  their  wh<^  -fotosa 
in  order  to  dislodge  them.  Chabrias,  waiting  their 
approach,  commanded  his  troops  to  execute  o  new 
mbTement,  wbich  he  had  recently  taught  tfaem  fer 
such  an  emergency.  They  supported  their  ad« 
▼anced  bodies  on  their  left  knee,  extended  tbrir 
diields  and  spears,  aod  thus  firmly  maintained  their 
ranks*'.  Alarmed  at  the  determined  boidneas  of 
an  unusual  array,  which  seemed  to  bid  bim  de>* 
fiance,  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  army  from  ihB  ea* 
pital,  and  contented  himself  with  committiBg 
farther  ravages  on  the  countiy. 


*  ^  The  voids  of  Kepo^  i^dubria,  are  better  expUioed  hf 
^  Qui  obnixo  genu  scuto,  projectaque  haata»  impetum  excipere  boatina. 
docuit**  Thia  agrees  with  the  statue  of  Chabrias  in  the  Villa  Borgbcae, 
vhoee  singuUr  attitude  hat  (pben  so  much  trouble  to  aaUqiuriML  '  Wii* 
kelmann  conjectures  this  maater^piece  of  art  to  be  the  roost  anoiept  a^pMae 
in  Rome,  from  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  name  Agasiaa,  with  whkJiit 
ia  inscribed.  He  obserres^  that  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  giadi^leiv 
idiKetheGreekanererhonoaredgladiatorawithaudimoimmeAtai  4ni 
the  style  of  the  workmanship  proves  it  more  ancient  than  the  introdue- 
tSon  of  that  mhuroan  spectacle  int6  Greece.  The  body  of  the  aUtue  is 
gltanoed,  and  reata  on  the  left  thigh  i  the  right  am  graapsa  javeliB,  or 
apear;  around  the  left  baeen  the  leather  thong,  or  handle  of  «  ahjfM 
It  seems,  says  Winkelmann,  the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on  some 
'dangerouaemergency.  What  thia  emergency  waa,  the  kartied  dnd  1a- 
armqua^Leafing^rtuntelydiacovered^  by  the  worda  ofCoincliw  Ka- 
p08«  **  Hoc  (the  stratagem  of  Chabrias)  usque  ed  toU  Gnecia  hmk  o^ 
lebratom  est,  utillo  statu  Chabriaa  sibi  statuam  fieri  yoluerit,  que  puh* 
la^  ^  ib  Atimkiitihiis  failbro  conitltuu  est.'' 
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.  in^die  ddhniahM  wlkich  bappened  after  Ins  re^^CHAP. 
tfeaC,  the  Thebans  proved  repeatedly  victorious.  ^^^^ 
H^retumed  home,  and  continued  at  Sparta  dur-soccesiof 
iagthe  litdlowing  year,  to  be  cured  of  bis  wounds;  bans, 
where  lie  Buffered  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  bis  ^|^^ 
adfeisary  Antalcidas,  <'  for  teaching  the  Thebans  ^-^^  3^< 
to  comjuer*"    The  generals  who  succeeded  him 
bad  not  better  success.    Phoebidas,  the  original  ^ 
•litiior  of  the  war,  who  had  been  appointed  go^^ 
tamor  ^  Tbespiao,  was  defeated  and  slain,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  of  that  place. 
Pelopidas,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan 
commander  in  the  action  at.  Tanagra;  and  ipthe 
pitched  battle  of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedaemonian^ 
though  superior  in  number,  were  broken  and  put   . 
to  flight ;  a  disgrace  which,  they  reflected  with  * 
sorrow,  had  never  befetUen  them  in  any  former  en« 
gagement. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  by  land,  the  Nmi  tuc- 
Athenians  put  to  sea,  and  gained  the  most  distin-Atbeniani. 
guished  advantages  on  their  favourite  element  ^|^^' 
The  Lacedaemonian    fleet,    of  sixty  sail,  com-^*^^ 
roanded  by  PoUis,  was  shamefully  defeated  near         ^ 
the  isle  of  Narxos,  by  the  skilful  bravery  of  Gha* 
brias,  who  performed  alternately,  and  with  equal 
abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral  and  general*.    But 
the  principal  scene  of  action  was  the  Ionian  sea, 
•where  Timotheusf  and  Iphicrates  every  where 


*  JUmoft.  p.  57T.    Biodor.  1.  xr.  adOIympk  cL  1. 
t  Com.  Kep.   in   Vit.  Timoth.  8c  Dinarch.  adr.  Demostli.    Such 
mm  the  good  fottne  of  Timottoii,  thftt  the  MtirieU  tftkts  of  the 
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CHAP.  pnTilled  over  the  commanders  mbo  oppaMriHWrn. 

J^^  The  feet  of  Sparta  was  totally  raiiwd  by  thAfricii 

tors,  who  repeatedly  ratagod  ti»  coatte  off  )lia» 

conia*,  ^and  laid  under  hearjr  contfilmtiMM  .the 

islands    of  Corcyra,  2afeiiithiiii   IieM;adta>  mnA 

Cephalenia.    Eten  the  blea  and  dtleamM»fl«» 

mote  from  the  scene  of  tbk  naval  war,  parti^ilnrly 

the  valuable  island  of  Cbios»  and  tbe  Importoal 

city  of  Byeantium,  deserted  their  inTohlntary  e«^ 

nection  with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta^  aod 

once  more  accepted  tbe  dangerous  alllanoe  «f  tfai 

Atheniansf. 

•nie  These  hostile  operations,  which  weakened,  mUk^ 

1^^^  CNit  subduins^,  the  spirit  of  the  Tanquished,  vsere 

^•MM   mterrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes  of  the 

KoFpUan  King  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted  th«  do* 

^^*       mestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  be  might  ei^^f 

the  assistance  of  its  arms  in  crushing  a  new  rebel* 

Hon  in  Egypt    His  emissaries  met  with  equal 

success  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  were  alilui 

weary  of  the  war,  the  former  baring  little  aiore  10 

bope,  and  the  latter  having  etery  thing  to  fear, 

from  its  continuance.     Many  of  the   inferior 

states,  being  implicitly  governed  by  tbe  resolres  of 

these  powerful  republics,  readily  imitated  their 

example:  and  so  precarious  and  miserable  was 

tbe  condition  of  them    all,  in  that  dlsordet^ 

period,  that  about  twenty  thousand  men  abandootd 

times  painted  him  aileepy  coTered  with  a  net,  in  which  the  ettici 
md  isbads  entangled  flpA  MOS^t  ^ktmmhm.  VkOtnlku^titnL 
iboAio. 


flwir  liraiM  aiid^imifll^  and  feRoired  tW  ita^^ 
ef  the  Fersians*  The  merit  of  Ii>bicratM  jucjlly  ^  "^ 
efrfHIM  Mm  to  the  eommaikl  of  hb  cotintrymen* 
which  wat  unaninmudy  conferrad  on  him.  But 
the  espedkioD  prodneed  nothhif  worthy  of  sueh  a 
genend,  who  in  a  few  monthi  retiinied  to  Athens, 
disgusted  with  the  ignorant  pride,  and  slothftA 
timtditjr,  of  the  Ionian  commanders,  who  duriC 
sof  undertalte  any  important  enterprise,  without 
tMeiTing  the  dow  instructions  of  a  distant  court^. 

Meanwhile  the  Tbebans,  tHio,  elated  by  a  flow'***^"** 
of  unwonted  prosperity,  had  proudly  disregarded  putn. 
the  representations  of  Artaxerxei^»  profited  of  the  ^^ 
temporary  diversion  made  by  the  Egyptian  war,  io^^^^ 
reduce  several  inferior  cities  of  Bc^otia.    The 

*  walls  of  Thespiae  were  rased  to  the  ground!; 
Platsea  met  with  the  same  fate ;  and  its  infaabitanla 
fltfter  suffering  the  croeRest  indignities,  were  driven 

'into  banisfament.  ft  might  be  expected  that  the 
'  unfortunate  exiles  should  have  sought  refiige  m 
Sparta,  whose  authority  they  had  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged, ^nce  the  dishonourable  peace  of 
'  Antalcidas.  But  so  dissimilar  were  the  fluctuating 
politics  of  Oi^ece  to  the  regularf  transactions  of 
modern  times,  (governed  by  the  fifeless  but  steady 
principle  of  interest,)  that  the  Platmms  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  a  city  actually  in  alliance  wKh 

*  ttie  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  unjustly 
persecuted.     Their  eloquence,  their  tears,  the 

*  Corn.  Neposin  Iphicrat    Diodoni$»  1.  XT.  ad  Olpap,  e.  if* 
t  Tbawm  frrlnen  aboT^  S5  jean  Jifl^« 
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^^^^  lure  gratitude,  prevailedoo  the  AtbeDianafsapMart 
.who  kiodly  received  ^tbem  into  tbe  bosq^idj^ti^ 
repubUcy  and  expre^^ed  tbe.warfiie^;iQ4(S<)Mi^ 
against  their  iofioleotoppjr^afqfY'*.  ...    t  . 

GKiirmt      x),ig  affectir^  transaction  ^threatened  to  fdi^wd^ 
Mdt^  the  Thebans  of  an  ally  to  whom  they  wejoe  ia  a 
mdu^  great  measure  indebted  for  their  prosperity.  Their 
^J^  s|ibsequent  conduct  tended  still  faiiher  to  .wi^len 
oi^p.    liie  breach.    They  marched  troops  into  PhodB% 
a.'q.  3m.yfith  an  intention  to  reduce  that  country*    They 
heard  with  equal  disdaii^  the  reopionstrancesaf  the^ 
friends  and  the  threats  of  tbejr  enemies*    1%^ 
unusual  arrogance  totally  alienated  the  Atheniaip» 
who  seemed  finally  disposed  to  conclude  a  lasl^og 
peace    with  Sparta,  in  terms  of  the  trealjr.ieC 
Antalcidas,    *'  that    their    respectiye    garriaoiHi 
should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts,  and^tbe 
communities,  small  as  well  as  great,  be  permiUod 
to  enjoy  the  independent  goyernment  of  their  oifn 
equitable  laws."  The  interest  of  the  Kingof  Perna» 
who  still  needed  fresh  supplies  to  cany  on  .the 
Egyptian  war,  induced  him  to  employ  his  good 
offices  for  promoting  this  specious  purpose  f  jsmi  a 
convention  of  all  the  states  was  summoned  to 
Sparta,  whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  -to 
send  a  representative ;  but  a  representative,  ^HIkm» 
firmness  and  magnanimity  were  well   fitted   to 
.sustain  and  elevate  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  his 
republic. 

*  Biodor.  L  XT.  tdOlyxap.  k  Isoent  Oral  prt  Htt 
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In  eUhf&dg  tints  glarioui  reyotutioii,  wMcb  gaf«  enAPi 
freedom  to  Tbebes,   m,  well  as  in  the  mllitarf   ^^ 
b^nii(m§y  which  itnmectifttely  followed  that  110*^^^!^ 
portant  event)  the  youtbfnl  merit  of  Pelopidat^^"' 
bad  aciiuired  the  feme  of  patriotism,  ralour,  and^puty 
conttect.    The  nobiMty  of  hig  birth,  and  the  gene*  TM>ef . 
ronfl  use  of  Ms  ridies,  ineraased  the  ascendant  due 
te  his  fllufttrions  services.    Every  external  advam 
tbge,  the  manly  grace  of  bis  person,  the  winning 
afkbility  of  bis  deportment,  his  superior  excels 
fence  intiie  martial  exercises  so  highly  prised  by 
the  Oreeki^  and  especially  by  the  Thebans,  gain* 
ed  him  the  admiration  of  the  mollitude ;  or,  ia 
other  words,   of  the  legiriative  assembly  of '  i» 
country.     He   had    been  successirely  electee^ 
dnring  sixyean^  to  the  ftrst  dignity  of  the  repaid 
He ;  oor  had  the  Tfaebens  ever  found  reason  to  re^ 
pent  tbeif  choice^.  Yet  in  the  present  emeigtency^ 
wiien  they  were  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  far 
the  convention  at  Sparta    (the  most  important 
chai^ge  witb  wlueh  any  citizen  could  be  entrusted), 
Peiapidas,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  the  rtiinkter 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  employ. 

l^paminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always  Hbditr. 
Ms  l^nd,  bad  hitherto  been  contented  with  a  sub^^^* 
ordkuA^  station :  yet  «very  office  ifriiick  he!  exet*- 
i^ted^  wrhetber  in  the  civil  or  milkary  Aeparlment» 
derived  iiew  lostre  (torn  his  personal  dIgMty.  His 
exterior  accomplishments  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Pelopidas:  but  he  had  learned  from  Hbt  jtSh* 

•  PIutinFelo^ 
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XM  4F.^i,3r  tt  Lym  the  ^fJih^(ptmth,Uht 
^^^  miiKl  totbe  bodj^  meril^toitiim^  a«d  t|i#  ^mv^ 
of  labdur  to^tke  gifts  of  foiiune.    HertwA94iibi 
Ipmerous  siilicitotions  of  bis  fnracb  to  d^lfvser  Um 
from  the  bonounble  poreitjr  in  whidi  b»  w«p>«l)C|ni; 
continuiBg  poor  from  tatte  and  cboteei  nnd  juiti^ 
lielierfating  in  a  rituatioD,  wiiicbiaiiioiialirauraUi^ 
Mpecially  in  a  demoeratieal  n^Niblic*  to^^M^fiM- 
dom  and  iiidependi^Bce  of  mind  tvUck  wii»iiH>i» 
commends  as  the  greatest  good.  Nor  was  hte  owo 
tareless  of  money  4han  avaricious  of  time* :  whicA 
.  he  eontitoually  dedicated  to  tiie  study  of  leortii« 
and  philosophy^  or  employed  in  the  everciao.  of 
'public  and  prWate  virtue.    Tet  tobeeome umiA 
he  was  not  desirous  to  be  great.    Tbe  same  ooKch 
tude  which  others  feH  to  obtain^  Epamioondis 
shewed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours  of  bk 
country.    His  ambitious  temper  would  liave  been 
better  satisfied  to  direct,  by  a  personal 
'  with  the  misgistrateS)  the  adminirtrationof  gc 
ment  from  ihe  bosom  of  his  beloved, 
when  the  unanimous  voke  of  the  citiaMSi  aiidr«lil 
'  more  the  urgency  c^  die  times^  called- bim  iofMli- 
lic  Itfe ;  and  such  was  bis  contempt  tuti  i\m  giMy 
of  aname»  that  had  be  lived  in  a  less.lutbolefit 
period,  bis  exalted  <}iialities,  bowever  afteiieffrbj 
select  friends,  would  bnve  probaldy  lemAn^  t»- 
known  to  his  contemporaries  and  posterity, 

.    *  Tbe  QOHduct  of  EpMDinondtt  ooiocides  with,  and, 
^  c^t  aboro  giTcn  of  tlic  PjtJbagpreaa  jp^Mophy. 


■•  ♦. . 


"^  Bti^  was  the  man  to  wliose  abSHiesand  e]»-e*HAP. 
^u«ncettie  Thebam  corttmitted  the  defence  <rfJJJU^ 
iti^ir most  important  interests  in  tbe  general  ton^conhrtnm 
grt^  of  the  Grecian  states.    Tbe  Allienians  sentoi^S^ 
Antocles  and  OalHstratus ;  the  first  a  subtile*,  the^lJJ'^^ 
llecondan  impressive  oratorf.    Agesilaus  himself 
appeared  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  Matters  were  easily 
adjusted  between  those  leading  republics,  whose  rsr- 
limtment  had'been  strongly  excited  at  the  iiidiappjr 
Arte  of  Thespin  and  Platsea.  They  lamented  their 
mutual' jealousy,  and  unfortunate  ambition,  which 
had  occasioned  so  many  bloody  and  destructiw 
Wars ;  and  commemorated  the  short  but  glorious 
Intervals  of  moderation  and  concord,  which  had 
tended  so  evidently  totheir  own  and  the  public  felici- 
if.     Instruc^d  by  fatal  experience;  it  wa^f  time  for 
them  to^  lay  down  their  arms,  aiid  to  allow  Uiat 
tranquilHty  to  theraselres  and  lothelrneigbbours, 
Vhich  was  necessary  to  heal  the  ¥rounds  of  their 
common  country.    The  peace  could  riot  be  useful 
.ttr*permanent,  uidess  it  were  established-  on  the 
Mberaiprlncipiis  of  feqiiality  and  fiieedom,  to  wfaidk 
Mtfte  Oreciaa  comroubitSes  were  al&e  entitled 
1^  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.    it  was  proposed; 
'  therefore,  to  renew  that  salutary  contract,  which 
^iraa  aooepted  by  the  unanfanous  consent  of  Athens, 
«r  SpOTta,  and  of  their  respectfre  cortfederates: 

•  "Bimtfmt  f»«f-    Xteoph.  L  Vi.      ' 

t  '^^^  pathetic  pleadiiy  ^  CaUiitatu*^  h^  flat  ^tittm  of  Onp«% 
ant  iiMpivdl  DBBotttaM  Wilk  ite  anhitioii  of  ekq«eiioe.  muit 


««AP»^    SjWBifiQilftaB^  il»en  dteod  up^  oAiMb|gAMi|a 

^^^   the  trenir  in  tlie  name  oi  the  BowliatM^  .  <'  XV 

p^A^Atb^qis^^''  he  took  notice,  ''b»dftiCiedior'^^ 

^nlT''  tb^.iid»ibiUiiai  of  AiUea;  tfaeSiMirtaw 

not  only  for  the^tiw  of  l«faom^  Iwi  l«r. 
^»iu(Mroiii  aUiea  in  all  the  pcoviaoM  ^if  ijm  f!elo» 
9imp«s(VVk  Thabes  fvaiiQ«tH)efi  to  tb«  mmepMnn 
gativ^  over  her  depei¥}ei;ii  citiei^  which  taila^ 
i^Dily  adu«»wledge4  the  power  oC  hei:^  JCi^ii# 
fod  had  recenUy  fubmilted  to  tbianw  ^  km 
f^itizeost'*  Agesila w>  inatead  of  am wedi^  ?diracfr 
]^  a  d«l09o4  which  cojiild  neither  be^graoted.  wth 
bqmHrt  DOT  denied,. with  jiisUcet  adsed  ia.fais 
^fp,  .Wl^ther  it  waa  the  inteotioo  of  lbe<  Xhe^ 
l^ans  to  adinit,  i»  iem»  o£  the  ice«tjrt  the  inde* 
pendeiic^  ^C.Bceotia?  f^ioiiiondas  de«iH|Dde4» 
Wbettieri^  w^^  the  inten^on  of  Sparta  to:  admit 
tl^Midepi^odeaciei  of  liacotua?  '^Shalltbe  Bqmp 
ii^Rff"  ^41}^  Kiqg^  with*  eiQotiaQU' ''  b» fitwil? 
f '  Wben^i(?r/'  r^pUed  £paaiinQiidi^  with..i 
M»f»^uV  JiNi  reato^  freedooi  to  the 
jpiil/M,.ih«  JMiewemiyi^,  aod  the  ^npcerM^ 
fPUWoiUj^B  of  PelApqnoefliUi  whowv  iwdf»|;(tbe.| 
ejC  aDIfuw^QV  re^ul  iaap  iiiY;9^ii«Ur7}i 


taxcb,  and  Cornelius  Nepoi.  The  first  writer  is  ntet  wm  |9- 
gaid  to  Bpuninondas.  Flutwch  and  Cornelius  Kepos  fnniish  tbe 
hints  wfaieh  I  have  nuide  nee  of  in  tl)e  text*  It  k  not 
that  tbete  woe  two  coaveatioof*  at  difieient  timea*  ^ 

Miaakj^ct.   U  thia  caM^  Xtena^hoft  Am  hare  IftttEy' Mtttod «ae 


mpresented  to  tfaem  the  cruel  mockery  by  wbieb   ^'^^^ 
they  wen  kmvUUd.    ^  Suiooimied  to  deliberate  H»ad. 
oonceiMflg  the  general  freedom  and  iiidepeiidefioe,^[^j^ 
tliey  were  called  to  ratify  a  peacf »  wbicb,  imtead>j^^f^ 
ef  efltabUihing  tbeee  knraluable  aad  sacred  rij^Mdj^ 
eoitfraied  the   etera  tyranny  <rf  an  iiDperiodl 
master.'*     That  **  tiie    cities,  small  and  greal 
shfifldd  be  free/'  was  the  verbal  condition  of  the 
Ineiy ;  but  its  real  diift  and  import  was,  thai 
Tfaebes  eheukliinre  freedomic>Boeotia,  and  thereby 
wedktti  her  own  strength,  while  Sparta  kept  in 
subjection  ^  extensive  temtories  of  her  Confede^ 
rates  in  whese  name  she  had  signed  that  perfidioui 
eoatract,  and  whoa*  assistance  she  expected,  and 
could  demand,  iewaids  giving  it  immedisite  eflfecti 
tf  the  allies  persisted  in  their  actual  resolutiont 
tbey  would  eoBUwnt  to  destroy  the  power  of  Thebes, 
which  was  the  oidy  bulwark  to  defend  them  against 
flpattsmusurpatioB;  they  oonsoMedte  ooirtiaue 
Hwiiisynarnt  tC thrtit  intoleraUe contributions  with 
wduffih  they  had  long  beenopjpiessed;  aad  to  ehegr 
wmay  idle  summons  to  war,  ^  which  l&gr  chiefly 
gaifihiwd  the  fatigue  and  dangevsy  while  the  ad* 
va^Uige  and  glory  rqdqunded  to  the  Sparlam 
atooe»  .  If  they;£^t  apy  respect:  for  the  ^tiouf 
ISUM  of  their  anceaton  ;  if  ibey  entertaittBd  any 
sense  of  their  own  most  precious  interests  they 
would  be  so  Iklk  disposed  to  pvomole  the  lednc- 
laoD  of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate  Vbt  aif* 
apicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  skAJo  estjik 
which  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  independ4siif|r4y. 


bM 
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e^AP.  Temmeiit,  not  by  tibm/rfioiM*  and  treaiUes^lMdrbf 
trms  and  valoun 

The  just  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas  tnadS  a* 
deep  impression  on  the  deputies.  Ageaillifiui 
'  alarmed  at  its  effect,  arfsiitered  him  in  a  strafM  y^rf 
different  from  that  despotic  brevityf  wMcB  Im 
Spartans  usually  aflfected.  His  speech  was  IM|^ 
and  eloquent.  He  reasoned,  {Grayed,  threat^Md; 
The  deputies  were  awed  into  submissiontleMper^ 
baps  by  the  force  of  biselbquience,  thanby  f&li 
terror  of  the  Spartan  armies  i^ady  to  tat^Hbb 
field.  But  the  words  of  E|>aminoAda8  surik  4tep 
into  their  hearts.  They  communicated,  at  their  re- 
ium,  the  powerful  impression  to  thefir  constitueinfts; 
and  its  influence  was  visible  in  the  field  of  Leuctn; 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  lliat  itiemMfibfe 
engagement.  .    ' 

As  the  Grecian  states  weVeaccnslonied  to  grMt 
Ubc^  inore  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals'  afn) 
^***>  tninisters  than  are  allowed  by  the  pracllee'  W 
liibdem  times,  we  mtast  be  ctfdtentedto  dkkMtf 
Whetlier,  in  this  in^rttint  negockition;  E)|riaij|^ 
lisondas  acted  merely  by  the  exti^porary  impobk 
of  his  own  mind,  of  only  ezecfuted  with  bcdtfnesk 
and  dignity,  the  previbtis  instructions  of  bU  r^ 
l^ublic  it  is  certain,  that  his  reffusal  to  ac]teo#* 
ledge  the  freedotti'df  ^eeolia,  not  only  exchidM 


,.    *Thtp«Uie4wdiMid)tnainetiMiftoftliefii«tfBi^vcie4 

f '  I'^t^^B'OB*^  Mid»  ^  VM^  ^fohab^  it  was  laid  Ibr  hia^  Ihst 
fit  tod  Mtimyifcja  tlie  SpMrtani  ^  lengtfam  ttekittwiwyUi^iti;    Mir* 


Tkfjb^  tevitiio  tmity, but  exposed  HiertottocaABi 
imuiediate  vengeaDce of  the  confederates  ;  and  ae-  ^^^'r 
fording  to  the  received  principles  of  modem 
poiioy,  there  is  reason  to  accuse  both  the  prudence 
^dA  the  justice  of  the  admired  Theban ;  the  pru^ 
^pncf,  in  provoking  the  strength  of  a  confederacy^ 
with  which  the  weakness  of  any  single  republii; 
seemed  totally  unable  to  contend ;  and  his  justice^ 
in  denying  to  several  communities  of  Bceotia  theiit 
liereditary  laws  and  government.  Yet  the  conduct 
of  Epaminondas  has  never  been  exposed  to  suc^ 
odious  reproaches.  Success  justified  bis  boldness  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambitious  en- 
thusiasm to  aggrandise  their  respective  cities,  werf 
taught  to  dignify  by  the  names  of  patriotism  and 
piagnanimity,  qualities  which»  in  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  would  be  degraded  by  very  dif- 
ferent appellations.  There  are  reasons,  however, 
cpt  merely  specious,  by  which  Epaminondas  might 
extenuate  his  fault  at  an  impartial  bar.    He  could  , 

0»t  be  ignorant  that  Thebes,  unassisted  and  alone^ 
iras  unable  to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece ;  but  be  knew  that  this  confederacy  would 
never  exi^^t  but  in  words,  since  the  jealousy  of 
several  states,,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would 
^  disposed  rather  to  lighten,  than  to  increase 
the  palamities  of  a  people  at  variance  with  Sparta^* 
He  perceived  the  effect  of  his  spirited  remon* 
..ftranc^  on  the  moststedfast  adherents  of  that  ie« 
public ;  and  contemplating  the  circumstaooas  a^ 

•  XienopbonluBUatthis^fpovitioM.  L  Ti.p.  6(^  .h 
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CHKP.  kig  countoy,  aha^of  the  enemy,  be  ibimd  M-ttmii 
^'  motives  of  encouragemeiit  to  the  feemifigtyuiieqiial 
contest* 
ui!i£d  "^^  Sparfaps  had  been  weakened  by  the  defeo 
V  ^  tion  and  loss  of  thcfir  domraions,  and  dejected  'by 
^irta.  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recorer  them.  Tbey 
bad  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptire  faononn, 
and  bad  forsaken  tbeh*  hereditary  maxims,  lliefar 
ancient  and  venerable  laws  had  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  to  govern  them ;  and  the  seeds  of  tboae 
corruptions  were  ahready  sown,  which  have  beett 
censured  by  pUIosophers  and  statesmen  withe^^ntl 
justice  and  severity*.  Nor  were  they  expoaedlo 
the  usual  misfortunes,  only,  of  a  degenermle 
people;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  ene 
consistent  plan  of  iegislatmn,  which  could  not  be 
partiaUy  observed  and  partially  neglected.  Whfl^ 
the  submissive  disciples  of  that  extraordimry  bm^ 
giver  remained  satisfied  wifb  their  simpHdty  of 
manners,  their  poverty,  and  their  virtue,  endlMiA 
fiercely  any  other  object  in  view,  but  to  resist 'tta 
solicitations  of  pleasure,  and  to  repel  the  encroafclH 
ments  of  enemies,  the  law,  which  discourageif  n 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na^ons,  $mA 
which  excluded  strangers,  whatever  merit  fftey 
night  possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  citiBeo^ 
iras  an  establishment  strictly  conformaMe  toffte 
1»eciiliar  spirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitUtkMI. 
But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  simplicity  of  ber 
l^bbltive   maxims,  became  ambitioua,'  weaMijF 

*  Ariitot.  FoUtac.  L  iL  c.  9^ 


ftfinnqihimtt  and  ahnoit  oontimiilljr  eiigaged  iocRAR. 

war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence,  but  as  the  in*  j^^ 

stnunent  of  power  and  conquest,  consistency  re*' 

quired  that  she  should  have  laid  aside  her  pre* 

teasikMis  to  those  exclusire  honours  which  she  no 

ledger  deserved.    When  she  relinquished  the  yir* 

tuous  pce«emineoce  <tf  her  ancestors,  the  warlike 

inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  were  not  unworthy  t» 

he  raidLed  irith  her  citisens;  and  by  admittif^ 

tbemtoihis  honour,  she  would  hare  giren  them 

an  interest  in  her  yictories,  and  rendered  them 

wiUiag  partners  of  her  danger.    But,  instead  of 

adopting  this  generous  policy,  which  possibly 

wight  have  rendered  her  what  Rome,  wkh  mor^ 

wisdom  indeed,  but  not   with  more  virtue  or 

asore  valour,  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of 

the  world,  she  increased  her  preteodons,  in  pro* 

portion  to  the  decline  of  her  merit ;  spumed  the 

equality  of  a  fosderal  union,  to  which  the  Pelo- 

poanesians  were  entitled ;  deprived  even  the  Lace* 

dttmoQians  of  their  just  share  in  the  govemmentp 

and  concentrated  all  power  and  authority  witliia 

the  aeoate  and  assembly  of  Sparta.    A  long  course 

of  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived  her 

of  the  best  half  of  her  citisens,  whose  numbers 

were  continually  diminishing^  without  the  possi* 

bility  of  ever  being  repaired :  nor  could  it  be  dif> 

ficult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  depended  on 

the  address  and  bravery  of  about  four  thousand 

warriors,  the  splendour  of  a  great  iipime,  andthe^ 
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^xa^  •^^h'cWnrasslstanceofinsiiMfM!' allies  and  op|iNiwd 

■t^ti^^  subjects*. 

Tbe  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  wHdl 
could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the  safgacily 
of  TCpaminondas,  might  hare  encouraged  hiifi  to 
set  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  at  defiance;  e8)»* 
cially  when  he  reflected  oh  the  actual  conditkmof 
Thebes,  whose  civil  and  military  tnstitiitiotis  bd 
recently  acquired  new  spirit  and  fresh  vi*totfr. 

wuTiff     'Th®  Thebans,  with  their  subjects  or  neighbour* 

of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an  un* 
worthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies  but 
Ignoble  souls,  and  infamous  among  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  Xerxes  and 
the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genius  of  Pindiir  hri 
not  redeemed  them  from  the  character  of  a  sluggish 
and  heavy  people,  noted  even  to  a  proverb  for  sto- 
pidityt.  From  the  age  of  that  inimitable  writer, 
they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  little  addided 
to  the  pursuit  of  mental  excellence ;  but  tfcey  Hi* 
formly  continued  to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  caie, 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  gave  the  addre^ 
and  dexterity  of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of 


*  Tbe  condition  of  S^ta,  represenled  hi  tbe  tnt, » tatoOft  fiwotle 
-ItktDiy  of  lb«  tjpyiet  in  ;Xenoplio9  and  DMonit,  from  AriMoOc'sNItkl 
L  ii.c-  9.  tbe  oration  of  Archidamus,  and  tbe  Panatbansan  Oration  if 
Isocratei.  Tbe  last  writer  reduces  the  number  of  Spartan  citisens  to  <«• 
tiKmMnd:  a  dimimttiott  prindipally  Occaaioned  by  IhebittickarLeDBk* 
and  MaBtinsa*  which  preceded  the  composttion  of  that  diaoQaiff^.. 

t  Bceotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum.    Ilor.  Epist.  i.L  IL 


tlbeir  gigantic '  sombwdi    T6  acquire  rendwn  in  en  a  a 
war,  sucli  peopf  e  only  wanted  that  spark  of  eiberial  ^^ 
firo  whidh  is  kindled  by  a-  generous  emotation. 
Tbe^  tyranny  of  Sparta  firrt  animaled  their  inaolmi 
lai^uer.    Having:  spumed  an  opf>ressive  yohOf 
thej  boldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in  tbd 
exercise  of  defensive  war^  gained  many  honpttmUer 
trophies  o¥er  eMmies  who  had  Idng  defif>i9ed  ih^m. 
SuceeW  enlivened  tbeir  hopes^  inflanied  their  anh> 
hition^  and  gave  a  certain  elevation  to'their  na- 
tional character^  which  rendered  them  asanabitioiili 
of  war  and  victory,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
anxious  for  peace  and  preservation.    They  had  iof 
trod uced  a  severe  systemi  of  military  discipline  i 
they  bad  considerably  iinpraved  the  arms  and  exir 
ercise  of  cavalry ;  they  bad  adopted. various  moded 
of  anranging  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superi« 
or  to  those  practised  by  their  ne^hbours*  Eomla^ 
tion^  ardour,  mutual  esteem,  and  that  spirit  of  cOAir 
bioatioB,  which  often  prevails  in  turbulent  and  dif* 
ti^cted  tioneigi,  had  umted  a  coaaiderable  number  of 
tbeir  eilieens  in  the  closest  eogagements^  and  im 
spired  them  with  IbegeBerow  resolution  of  hrat'- 
ing  every  danger  in  defence  of  each  otlier,    Thif 
associaiion  originally  consisted  of  about  three  bunt 
dred  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  tried  fidelityf 
md  commanded  by  PelopMis,  the  glorious  re^ 
storer  of  his  country's  <iraedom«    From  the  invif^ 
I«ble  sanctity  of  tbphr  friendaUp^ibey  mHwe  CialM 
the  Bacved  Band,  amUtbei-  v^ttmxf  wee  aft  perittn- 
Bent  ae  theii^  friendAi|L  i  During  ftionsf uflfi^fsigp 
of  years,  thejy  ^proved  victorious  wherever  they 


GHAP.fougM;  ftiidatfeiigUifbUtofleliMtWitbwiiK^ 
J^^  glory,  in  the  field  ofCbBronm.  witii  ibefallol 
TbebM,  of  Athens,  end  of  Graeee.  Sucbf  io  f^ 
nerel,  were  the  circuaBstances  and  coodhmi  of 
those  riiral  refntblics*,  when  they  wereeneomiiigfd 
by  their  respective  chiefs  to  decide  Iheir  pseteo- 
sions  by  the  event  of  a  battle. 

In  the  intemd  of  several  months,  between  tt( 
congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion  of  Bcdotit, 
oiymp     Agesilaus  and  his  son  Archidainus  collected  the 
Xlasn.  ^oiestic  strength  of  their  republic,  and  summosed 
the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates*    Sickness  pre- 
vented the  Spartan  King  from  taking  the  field  io 
person ;  but  his  advice  prevailed  with  the  Epbori 
and  senate,  to  cooMnand  his  colleague  Cleooh 
brotus  (who  in  the  former  year  bad  conducted  & 
considerable  body  of  troops  into  Phocis,  in  order 
to  repel  the  Thebans  from  that  country)  to  march 
without  delay  into  the  hostile  territory,  with  as- 
surance of  being  speedily  joined  by  a  powerful  re* 
"AeSpatw  inforeement.    The  rendeavous  was  appointed  in 
Sdrcon-  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  which  surrounded  an  obscure 
^l^bte  ▼iilftg^  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  Bcsetian 
frontier,  almost  at  the  equal  distance  of  tenniiles 
from  the  sea  and  from  Platssa.    The  j^ain  was  eo* 
compassed  oe  all  sides  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Heli- 
con, Githseron,  and  Cynooephalis ;  and  the  tiI* 
lage  was  hitherto  remarkable  onliy  for  the  tembof 
two  Theban  damaelsi,  the  daui^ters  of  Sced^sus, 
who  had  been  violated  by  the  brutalky  of  Uuree 
Spartan  youths.    The  dishoa^iured  females  bad 


foded  their  dfagtM&by  a  Tolunlaiy  dci^b  r 
aOieied  father  had  imitated  the  euniple  of  their  J^ 
deepeir»  after  implofiogYeQgeanoe  in  vain  irean 
gods  and  men*. 

The  Spartans  and  their    confederatea  joined  Tbe  The* 
Pmm  in  this  neighbourhood^  after  repoUii^  a  few  c«?p^^ 
Theban  detachments  Which  guarded  the  defiles  of  [!^r^^' 
Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  aaounted  to  twenty^  ™'^'^^^^' 
four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  borse^ 
Hie  Thebans  could  not  inuster  half  that  stveogtiif 
after  assembling  all  their  troops,  whioh  had  been 
scattered  over  the  frontier  in  order  to  oppose,  the 
desultory  irruptions  of  the  enemy.  Their  cayalr^r 
boweyer,  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  Spartans  in 
number,  and  far  excelled  tl»m  in  discifriine  and  in 
Talour.     £pamioondas  exhorted  them  to  march, 
and  repel  the  invaders,  if  ^ey  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Boeotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and 
disgrace  of  a  siege*    They  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring    naountains,   on 
which  having  encan^Md,  tliey.  obtained  a  com** 
manding  view  of  the  forces  in  the  plain* 

Having  heard  an  accouni.of  the  superior  nmorfrwittd^ 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebana  still  determined  to  Epl^in. 
give  them  battle.  But  they  were  seized  with  terror  2!^^' 
and  consternation  when  they  beheld  the  massy  ev^^^* 
tent  of  the  Spartan  camp*  Several  of  the  eoUeagues 
of  Epaminondas  (for  he  bad  no  fewer  than  six) 
were  avene  toanengagement^stcongly  dissuading 
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oti'A  r.  tlie  geneiul  from  thiidangerouB  mea^rey  Md^^vto 
^^^'    Mly  increased  the  ptrnic  of  tM  trobpsi  by  i 


ifig  many  siBkler  omens  and  ibreateniDg  prodt* 
gietu  The  magnanimous  chief  oppoaed<  ifae  duh 
gwouB  toprant  ef  sopefstilious  terror,  by  s  vwse 
ef  Homer^»  {mpoMing,  that  to  men  engiaged  iii  (be 
pious  duty  of  defemliiig  tikiir  cduntvyy  no  particu- 
lar lodicationivraaMceMary  of  the  iktmiraUe  mU 
of  Heaven,  iincethey  weM  iinlnediately  empley* 
ed  in  a  service  peculiarly  i^^eible  to  the  gods, 
▲tlheaame  time,  he  countera<!ted  tlie  dejectioa 
of  their  imaginary  fears,  by  encouragenoents  equals 
ly  chimerical.  It  was  circulated,  liy  his  coi^rt* 
vance,  tiiat  the  Theban  templee  had  opened  *of 
their  own  accord,  m  consequence  of  which  the 
priestesses  had  announced  a  victory ;  that  ihm  ar* 
mchir  of  Hercules,  reposited  ill  the  Cadmaea,  bad 
suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that  invincible  hero 
in  person  bad  gone  to  battle  in  defence  of  UaTbe^ 
ban  oountrymen ;  above  all,  an  ancient  orAcle  was 
carefully  banded  abost,  denouncing  delimit  asKi 
ruin  to  the  Spartans  near  tbe  imfignant  toiqb  of  Uie 
daughters  of  Scedasas.  These  artifices  gained  the 
multitude,  while  aignments  more  rational  prevaiiT 
edwitb  their  leaders^  of  whom  the  minority  .a| 
length  ranged themselveson  theside  of  the  GeoevaL 
His  mtg*  Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epaminondaa 
^^  displayed  bis  confidence  of  victory,  by  permitli^g; 
tu  J!^''  all  those  to  rptire,  who  ^her  disapproved  hiacav a^^ 
or  were  averse  to  share  bis  danger ;  a  permission 

•  Sir  otttfof  ttfig-at  cLfAvnrBxt  jnpi  ant-r^f ,    D.  xiL  V.  24S. 


mUdk  the  Tbespiaiift  first  (bought  proper  to  ^eoH  o  h  a  p. 
breee.  The  unwarUlra  crowd  of  afiendaDt«»  w^«e  ^^^' 
Mrvices  were  uselesB  in  tinoe  of  acticmy  gradually 
seaiEed  the  same  oppoHuDity  to  leave  the  canp. 
The  Bwelling  imiltilude  appeared  as  )i  second  arBQr 
to  the  Spartans,  who  sent  a  powerful  detaofameot 
to  oppose  them.  The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Tbebans,  whose 
hopes  were  enliTcned  by  the  unexpected  return  of 
such  a  considerable  reinforcement  Thus  eneou^ 
raged,  they  determined  unanimoudy  to  stand  by 
their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  defend  their 
country,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  equalling  (be  skill  of  the 
general,  the  union  of  such  advantages  rendered 
them  ihvincible. 

Cleombro(us  had  disposed  his  farces  in  the  fdrmnuposi. 
of  a  crescent,  according  to  an  ancient  and  favourite  ^!^^ 
practice  of  ttie  Spartans.    His  bavalry  were  posted  ^^  "^^ 
in  squadrons  along  the  firdnt  of  the  right  wing;^ 
where  he  commanded  in  person.    The  allies  eom- 
pdded  the  left  wing,  conducted  by  ArchldansufiL 
The  Theban  general,  perceiving  thia  disposition^ 
and  sensible  that  the  issue  df  the  battle  WouM  chiefly 
depend  on  the  domiestic  troops  of  Sparta,  detet^ 
Milled  to  charge  vi^rously  with  his  left,  in  order 
to  Bene  or.  destroy  the  person  of  Gleombroliig; 
Hrfnking  that  should  this  design  succeed,  the  Spar- 
tMis  must  be  discouraged  and  repelled ;  and  that 
even  the  attempt  nnist  occasion  great  disorder  in 
liieir  ranks,  as  the  bravest  would  hasten,  frofn 


916  fm  litt'ran  ov 

« K  A T.iBWwy  qiMirtcr,  to  defend  tke  noted  pwaMMT 
^^^^^  their  KinfT.    HaTing  resoWed,  tiwrefei^  to  qmk 
mit  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  Urn  bravary  of  tkt 
left  division  of  bis  forces,  he  rtrengtheoed  it  with 
ti»  choice  of  his  heavy  armed  men,  whom  fas 
drew  up  fifty  deep.    The  cavalry  were  placed  la 
the  van,  to  oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  whom  they 
exceHed  in  experience  and  valour.     PelopMas 
tfaidied  the  whole  on  the  left  wkh  the  6a«e4 
Band ;  who,  deeming  no  particular  station  wwtfay 
of  their  prowess,  were  prepared  to  appear  ia 
every  tumult  of  the  fields  whither  they  mi^t  be 
called,  either  by  an  opportunity  of  success,  or  by 
the  prospect  of  distinguished  danger.    The  prfaici* 
pal  inconvenience  to  which  the  Thebans  wereex* 
posed,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  was  that  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  wide-extended  aima  ot 
the  Spartan  crescent.    This  danger  thegeaeral 
foresaw ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  spread  out 
Mb  right  wing,  of  which  the  files  had  aoiy  tix 
men  in  depth,  and  the  ranks  proceeding  in  aOf  ob* 
Hque  line,  diverged  the  farther  from  the  enemy,  in 
proportion  as  they  extended  in  length. 
Biitieof      The  action  began  with  the  cavalry,  wbich,  mi 
oiymp.    tiie  Spartan  side,  consisted  chiefly  of  such  hoiaea  as 
^c^sn.  ^^^^^^  ^^P^  ^^^  pleasure  by  the  rii^r  ckiaeiie  is 
time  of  peace ;  and  which,  proving  an  unequal 
odatch  for  the  duciplined  valour  of  the  Tbdban^ 
%sere  speedily  broken,  and  thrown  Imk^  on  ibeiiH 
fentry.    Their  repulse  and  rout  occasioned  ctm- 
tfderable  disorder  in  tiie  LacedamoniaB  .rudca^' 


which  was  j^reatly  beq»htfe»d  b j  the  li«(>etiioi»  chap. 

miKA  €if  the  Sacced  Band.    EpamhioiidM  availed  ^^^^ 

kimself  of  thb  mnmentaiy  conliiBioD,  to  perform 

one  of  those  rapid  evolutions  which  cominonljr 

decide  tiie  issue   of  battles.     He  fioroied  his 

strongest,  but  least  numeroAis  division,  into  a  com* 

pact  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spceading 

flanks ;  expecting  that  Uie  Lacedstmonians,  as  sooa 

as  they  had  recovered  their  rank^  woidd  attack 

the  weaker  and  mmre  extended  part  of  his  army, 

which  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which  it 

had  been  originally  drawn  up,  seemed  prepared 

for  a  retreat.  The  event  answered  his  expectatimi. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  advanced  against  his 

right  wing,  where  they  found  little  or  no  i:e8ist- 

ance,  he  rushed  forward  with  his. left ;  and  darting 

like  the  beak  of  a  galley^  on  the  Rwk  of  the  ene« 

my,  bore  down  eveiry  thing  before  him^  until  be  ar^ 

rived  near  the  post  occupied  by  Cleombrotus.  The 

urgency  of  the  danger  recalled  to  their  ancient 

loyalty  the  degenerate   disciples  of  .Lycurgus* 

The  bravest  warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to 

the  assistance  of  their  prince,  covered  him  with 

their  shields,  and  defended  .him  with  their  swords 

and  lances.    Their  impetuous  valour  resisted  the 

intrepid  progress  of  the  Thebansi  till  the  Spartan 

horsemen,  who  attended  the  persoq  of  Cleombro^ 

tos,  were  totally  cut  off,  and  the  King  himself 

pierced  with  many  wounds,  feU  on  tiie  breatblesi 

•  Xa»bpVon  cm^kay  Out  eBpfewkm  oaatimikrteviiMtAfelftfpiif 
the  bftUle  of  Mantinni 
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6UAV.  bodi^ii of  his  generous  d^fenderB*  The  Mt  o^Ae 
^£^\j.  chief  ^ye  n^i^  rage  to  the  battle.  Anger;  KMiif* 
tiient,ind  despair,  by  turns  agitated  the  SpkrMm. 
Accorcling  to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  pagatiisiii, 
the  death  of  their  king  appeared  to  them  a  sGght 
misfbrtune,  compared  with  the  disgraceful  hnpiety 
of  cdmmittinghis  mangled  remain's  to  the  insuHs 
of  an  enemy.  To  prerent  this  abomination,  they 
Exerted  their  utmost  valour;  and  their  strenuoei 
efibrts  were  successful.  But  they  could  nM  obtain 
any  further  advantage.  Epaminondas  was  careful 
to  fortify  his  ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  ordet  of 
battle ;  and  tbe  firmness  and  rapidity  of  bis  re- 
gular assault  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  vfele- 
ry  over  the  desperate  resistance  of  broken  troops. 
The  principal  strength  of  the  allies  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive,  unwilling  rashly  to  engage  ina 
battle,  the  motives  to  which  they  had  never  hear- 
tily approved.  The  defeat  of  the  LacedmnHMmns, 
ahd  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  decided  their 
wavering  irresolution.  They  determined,  alnosi 
H^ith  one  accord,  to  decline  the  engagement ;  ttMr 
retreat  was  efiected  with  the  loss  of  about  two 
thousand  n^en ;  and  the  Thebahs  remained  mie 
'  masters  of  the  field*. 
The  Spar-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  burying  the  dead,  and  tbe  fear  of 
^JJ^?2u^Teducing  the  enemy  to  despair,  seem  to  biive-  pve- 
^^wTy  ^^^*^  Epaminondas  from  pursuing  the  vaiii]«in^i^ 
4o  their  camp ;  which,  as  it  was  strot^^fiortlUd^ 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  slaughter  dfttie 

^  XcDsph.  p.  SD^&sc^iq.  fcPiut.Tohii.pi  S^A^te^n* 


aflmUMt9«  Wbeq  il|e  La^ed^emoniaqn  h%d  assent  o«  At  Pj 
.MmI  within  the  delence  of  their  ditch  ^nd  ninpart,  ^  ^^^ 
ikw  wcurity  from  immediate  dagger  ^ll<^w^  ih^a^ 
time  to  reflect  with  agtonishment  .and  •  aorroir 
Ml  the  battle  and  ita  humiliatu^g .  eoD^equeocefl^ 
Whether  they  ccwsldered  the  number.^ the  dfiq, 
or  jcc^cted  on  the  ittortifying  loss  of  natipnal 
^Qoiu-,  it  waa  ^wy  for  them  to  pc^r^ve,  thaf^^ 
4M  BO. former  occAsion,  the  glory  gi  thfir  coustrjf 
4iad  eier  received  su^b  a  fatal  wounds,  Ha^j 
Spaj;taiis  declared  their  disgrace  too  lifcairjr  tp  be 
boroe ;  that  they  never  would  permit  their  vyde# 
laurels  to  be  buried  u&der  a  Theban  trf^phy  ;  a^d 
that*  instead  of  craving  their  dead  un^ff  ^bepr^r 
lection  of  a  treaty,  (which  would  betp  coi^efp 
their  defeat,)  they  were  determiflfedto^  rj^turn  iolp 
the  fields  and  to  recover  them  by  force .  of  arno^. 
This  manly,  but  dangero^us  resolution^  was  co^ 
demoed  in  the? council  of  war,  by  the  ofBqera  ^ 
moat  expeviencQ  aod.fiqthority.  They  observed, 
that  of  seven  hundred  Spartans  whp  fought  in  tbf 
ej^agement^  four  huj^dri^d  bad  faUep ;,  that  t^ 
JUiMidaHaoniaiM  had  ^99t  one  thous}^nd»  and  tbf 
«lU«e<tWottHHisandi8ix  bun4i;e4«  Thi^.furmy  u^ 
de«d  still  QutQuo^red  tliat  pi  Jt^.eneqiy  f  bv^ 
their  domestic  ifprf^s  Iftrm^f^  ^Wffi4x  *^  ^^^ 
pact  of  their  Mffengthf  nor  cq^}d^b^J[}r^gpff^  jmf 
icoofideneamtbe  force4a38iat»pf)e  f^.jljb^i;^j^cti^ 
:€9sM^ntm  wbo^  e{nl^dfn^  Ify  ,l^e,  mjafgr- 
tunes  of  Sparta,  decried  their  unwil/ii^^nefs  to 
renew  the  battle,  and  scarcely  concealed  their  satis* 
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CAA^.  fectioii  tt  tke  bimiiifiliofi  tiid' disgrace  .^ofSJiit 
\^o  baKgfaty  and  tyranuiculreiMvblic.    YieMiogAUMii* 
fore,  to  the  neo088t(y  of  iblB  miserable  juMlmtf 
fbe  Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  craye  tbek  <laadf;Md 
to  acknowledge  the  victory  ofibe  Thebao8*» 
yewi  of  *   Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  retura^beme 
^L^cta^^  ^^  tidings  had  reached  their  capital ;  mad,  oo 
bmi^tto^lgiii^iii^ii^lQ  oteiteion,  the  Spartans  exbibiled 
that  striking  peculiarity  of  behaviour,  whidi  at^ 
tturally  resulted  from  the  institutions  of  Lyeiirfw* 
^    AvailinghiiEfseif  of  the  extraordinary  respect  iviach 
uncultivated  nations  bestow  on  military  couf9ge» 
in  preference  to  all  other  virtues  and  aceompiirih 
ments,  that  legislator  allowed  to  the  man  who  had 
lost  his  defensive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in-tfae. 
day  of  battle,  but  one  melancholy  aHemativef 
more  drtodftil  than  death  to  a  generous  mind:. 
The  unfortunate  soldier  was^either  driven iotoper- 
petual'  bahishment,  and  subjected  to  evei^^  jad^ 
nity  which,  in  a  rude  age,  wo«rid'natara||y'be-ta^ 
flicted  by  tbfe  resentment  of  neighbouring,  ^tad 
liostlfe^ tribes;  or,  if  besttlmiitfed  toMmiiiet 
lioMe, be  was eicdudedfrom  the<pfiUie«Me«HWIa«i, 
from  evOTy  offic^  of  powei^  dr  hoM^ 
^proteetion  dftiie  9aws,  ^nh  almMMh)tti  the'  aebieiy 
vit  men,'  without  the  shadow 'Nvf  a«bopiiiev«rte- 
\aknA  faB  condition.  '  THh  inSueMto^bf  Ubiie  tftMn 
ikWy  which  had  ftebl^  ^^piMMM  i^^ 
Ibeuctrai'^illukliitifcd'li^^  Vepy  etriWhg ; 
'sifter  that  unfortunate  l«ittle.>''>  ,^i-    ;•    ^^     >ii 

■•"*•■  •    !--n  -  frir   •  '  !*.:  vji-    -y,, 
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y^mnatnget  of  bad  news  arrired,  while  thee  ha  p.' 
Sptirtand,  according  to  annoal  custom^  were  cajfe^^  ^^i^^ly 
hvMkigin  the  mmitti  of  July,  gymaaatic  and  miHsinguUr 
aical  ebtertamments,  and  invoking  Heaven  to  pre^^^e^"^ 
aerre  the  fniitg  of  the  approad)ing  atif  umn.    Be*^^™  . 
ing  introduced  to  the  Epbori,  be  informed  tbemof  occnion. ; 
the  puUic  disaster.    These  magistrates  command- 
ed the  feetival  to  proceed;  sending,  however,  til 
eadi*iBimily  a  list  of  the  warriors  whom  it  had  lost, 
and  enjoiBing  the  women  to  abstain  from  miavail- 
ing  lamentations.    Next  day,  the  fadiers  and  olhef 
relations  of  such  as  had  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle,  appeared  in  tiie  public  places,  dressed  in. 
their  gayest  atthre,  salutingand  congratulatiageaeh 
of  ber  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  orchMren. 
Bot  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved  them* 
selves  by  a  shameful  flight,  either  remained  at 
home,  brooding  in  silence  over  their  domestic  af^ 
fliction,or,  if  they  ventured  abroad,  discovered 
every  symptom  of  unutterable  anguish.    Theit 
persons  were  shameftilly  neglected;^  their  garments 
rent,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  fixed  immove- 
ably  on  the  ground ;  expecting,  in  humble  resigna^ 
tion,  the  sentence  of  eternal  ignominy  ready  to  be 
denounced  by  the  magistrates  against  tiie  unwor-  ! 

thy  causes  of  their  sorrow*.    But  on  this  critical* 
emergency,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  disciplme 
was  mitigated  by  Agealaus,  whom  the  numb^ 
and  rttfikof  the  criminals  deterred  from  inflicftk^l' 

» 

•  Xenopb.  p.  39^. 
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c  ii<A  P.  ao  tbem  the  merited  pttniabHitDt    H«  ^ 

^^^^    ed  to  atone  for  abaodoDing  the  spint  of.  tbt  lui% 

Decision   by  what  may  appear  a  very  pvwile  eMpffimtii 

2^^''  <'  Let  us  suppose,"  said  he,  <'  the  sacsed  iiiflliUie 

^^   tioiis  of  Lycurgus  to  have  slept  during  pne  upfoi^ 

miMhed  iittunato  day,  but  hencefortli  let  thepi  KQWne  their 

teuctnu    woqted  Vigour  and  activity;    a. sentenoe  exiiyivat 

gently  praised  by  auuiy  writers,  as  i^eserv^iigtlia 

fiuthorily  of  tbe  law%  while  it  spared  thp  Uil/e$  of 

the  citizens*    But  as,  on  the  one  h^nd,  we.iMmnot 

discover  tbe  admired  sagacity  .of  .Ag^fpOhuia  io.  dis* 

peasiflg  this  act  of.  lenity;  sp,  pp.  the  other,  we 

caqoot  condemn  as  imprudent  i^  wi  it3elf,  whic^ 

th^  present  circumstances  of  his  cottQtry  rend^nd 

jiot  only  expedient,  but  necespesy^*    If  Sparta  bed 

b#en  tbe  populouscapitsil  of  an  extensive  tendtmyt 

the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens  <nigbt»  perlM|ii^ 

bave  been  usefully  sacrificed  to  the  hppQmr  of  pii- 

litary  discipline.    But  a  coipmuoiiy  e^cceediQgly 

small,  and  actually  we^Mned  by  tk^  1#S4  oCX^ur 

hundred  members,  could  scarcf&Jy,,have  mfrfxteA 

another  blow  equally  destructive*     No,|^^i<Mrt 

prospect  of  advant^g^  thei:efore»  could  baye.  j||§r 

.tifie4  6uch  an  unseasonable  severity.  «^. 

e^»        When  the  intelligence  was  difiiji^  ovei^i^fpfe^ 

^to^tbe   that  the  Theban^  with  the  loss  of  only  thc^,  km- 

Leuetra.   dred  men,  bad  raised  an  imoHurtj^  tir^pby^my^tfae 

ci^^'    fitmng^  and  rpnown  of  Sparta^  tbie  injiffrt)fffffftiyf 

A.c.3n...|]ilg    eveQt  bec^nw   everywhere.  CQpsfjifwyy. 

The  desire,  and  hope,  of  a  revolution  in  pujUjc 

affairs,  filled  the  Peloponnesus  with  agitation  and 

tumult.    Elians,  Arcadians,  and  Argive%  every 


peo^t  Who  hftd  been  infflmtitced  trf  ^Spartan  ceuii'  chap. 
ffetg,  or  hitiinidafed  by  Spartan  power,  openly  aspii^  ,^^^ 
ed^tVitidepetodenc^.  The  less  considerable  states 
eiq^ifeted  to  remain  thenceforth  unmolested,  no 
Idni^er  paying  contrSmtions,  nor  obey  inp^  every  idle 
summons  to  war.  The  more  powerful  republics 
breathed  hatred  and  rerenge^  and  gloried  in  an 
opportunity  of  taking  Tengeanoe  on  the  proud  se^* 
iiators  of  Sparta,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 
9o  often  inflicted  on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  this  general  ferment,  and  while  every  Affected 
other  people  were  guided,  rather  by  their  passions  tion  of' 
and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles  of  justice  ^^"^ 
or  sound  policy,  the  Athenians  exhibited  an  illus^ 
trious  exdimple  of  political  moderation*^.    Imme'* 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  TbebanbO'^ 
raid,  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  peace  and  vie* 
tory,'had  been  dispatched  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
i^late  the  particulars  of  the  engagement,  and  to 
invite  the  Athenians  to  an  offensive  alliance  against 
a  republic,  which  had  ever  proved  the  most  dange* 
rotis,  as  well  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
country.    But  the  assembly  of  Athens,  governed 
by  the  magnanimity,  or  rather  by  the  prudence^ 
t>f  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  determined  to  hum^ 
'fAe  their  rivals,  not  to  destroy  them. 
*    The  ancient  and  illustrious  merit  of  the  Spartans,  VievB  of 
Hieir  important  services  during  the  Persian  war,  puwi^' 
imdthe  fame  of  their  laws  and  discipline,  wliiGii 
istill  irendered  them  a  respectable  branch  of  the 

J  *  Xesoph.Ii.5^. 
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c^KA  p.  Orackn  confiNlency ,  night  have  a  comiAsniMth 
fluence  in  producii^  this  reM^utiom  But  itchieliy 
proceeded  from  a  jealousy  of  the  growiog  pm^er 
of  Thebes,  the  situation  of  whose  territorieamighft 
soon  render  her  a  eaore  fbrmidahle  adversary  to 
alLthens,  than  even  Sparta  herself.    This  political 
consideration  fi>roqce  prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted 
national  antipathy.    The  Theban  herald  was  not 
l^ceived  with  respect,  nor  even  with  decency.  He 
was  not  entertained  in  public,  according  to  the 
established  hospitality  of  the  Greeks ;  and  although 
the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (which  usually  an- 
swered foreign  ambassadors)  wm  then  assembled  in 
the  citadel,  he  was  alh^wed  to  return  home,  with- 
out receiving  the  smallest  satisfaction  on  the.  sub- 
ject of  ins  demand.    But  the  Athenians,  though 
unwilling  to  second  the  resentment,  :aod  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Thebes,  prepared  to  deriya  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  misfortunes  and  dis* 
tress  of  Sparta.    Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus  would  no  longer   be  inclined  to 
fi>llow  her  standard,  and  share  her  danger  and 
adversity,  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke ;  and 
lest  any  other  people  might  attain  the  rank  wbicb 
the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raise  their  own  imr 
portance  on  the  ruins  of  public  freedom,  ambaa* 
aadors  were  sent  successively  to  tlie  sevenU  cities, 
Kqutring  their  respective  compliance  witii  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas.    Against  such  as  rejected 
this  overture,  war  was  denounced  in  the  name  of 
Athens  and  her  allies ;  which  was  declaring  to  all 
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•GiMQe^Oiiii  the  battle  mi  Lraetn  bftdpnttbeCH  aiv 
bftlMce  ofpoirtr  in  her  handB,  and  that  she  had^J^^ 
detemiiaed  to  cheek  the  aniUtion  of  every  repi^ 
He  whoee  views  wiere  too  aspiring*. 

Disappointed   of  assistaace  from  Athens^  the  The  The- 
Tb^banshad  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less  powerfuLt^^iJI!^ 
The  extensive  and  fertile  territory  of  Thessaly^JJ^^Ji. 
which  bad  been  so  long  weakened  by  dividoa»i*'>MAir* 
was  fortunately  united  under  the  government  of 
Jason  of  Pheras,  a  man  whose  abilities  and  enter* 
prising  ambition  seemed  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  ancient  worldf.    To  the  native  virtues  Hit  cW 
of  hospitality  and  niagnificenee»  which  peculiarly  ^i^, 
distinguishedbis  country^  Jason  added  indefatigable 
labour  and  invincible  courage^  with  a  mind  capa« 
ble  to  conceive  the  loftiest  designs,  and  adiarader 
ready  to  promote  them  by  the  meanest  artificest* 
His  fhmily  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  formed  the  wiealthiest  house 
In  Fberte,  which  had  already  attained  considerable 
pre-eminence  ovw  the   neighbouring  cities   of 
Tfaessaly.    By  contrivances  extremely  unworthjr 
of  that  greatness  to  which  they  firejqueatly  conduct^ 
Jason  deceived  his  brothers  and  kinsmen;  and  ap- 
propriated almost  the  sole  use  of  his  domestio 
opulence.    With  this,  he  hired  a  well-appointed 
body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assistadee  he  ao* 
quired  greater  authority  in  Pfaer»,  than  any  fomMr 
general  or.  king  had  ever  enjoyed||«    But  the  go« 

•  Xeftoph.  p.  60S.  t  Xaiopb.  Hellcii. l.vi.  ^Ik aeqq* 

t  Polycn.  Stratagva.  il  Pint.  Folttt  h  Wf.  tuend. 
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CnAv.tftvtMmt  6{  a  m^Ie  city  irodki  Dotatto^  hii 
J^^^ ag|>irhig  tiribdi  By  niniagemi  by  tiirpria^ mshy 
hitctf  be  extended  bisdomiidoDowrtiieiieliMb 
parU  of  Tbessafy,  and  WM  ready  (o  gnsp-  tiu^ 
whole,  when  hie  derigas  were  ob^a^ad  by  Ibe 
powerful  oppdftkion  of  P^lydamae  tbe  Pfalna- 

iKtMbi.     MexttoFheraB  and  Lw isda^  Pbamlas  was  the 
iw'by  krg^st  and  most  louraAii^  city  in  tbai  nortbeca 
l^"^    ditiBioaofGraeee.    ButtheinbabitontB^distraetod 
by  factions^  exhausted  Ibeir  atremgf b  m  civil  ^ 
eottl  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  wisdmi  iMutaiattt- 
ifig  bo<l}  parties,  tbey  comniitted  tbeir  difieraaties* 
and  tbeniselMSi  to  the  probity  and  patoiotiaa^- eC 
Folydamas,  whicb  were  equally  respected  at  hmne 
and  at»*oad«    For  seTerai  yearsi  Polyibiaiaa  cooh 
maaded  tbe  citadel,  and  adminbleirad  justice  and 
Ibe  fiaaneeB  witb  sucb  diligence  and  fiddity^  aa 
niglK  faaaonably  hate  entitled  biai  to  tbe  glo- 
liouB  appellation  of  Father  of  bi?  country^    Htf 
Ik'mly  opposed  and  oountemcted  tbe  seorei  prac- 
tices^ aa  welli  as  tbe  open*  designs  of  Jaaoot  wkw 
eagerly  soUctted  bis  ftiendslrip  by  erery  moUTO 
that  could  actuatib:  a:  mind  of  less  determined  iiir 
tagrity. 
ck)nfeN        At  a  ocmlbwnce  which  was  held  between  tbam 
twcen  '   s(tJEHiarsalusi  wbete  Jason  bad  eama  atone  aad 
^'^      Mattended,  tbe  batter  to  ff&i  the  confidence  of  a 
gttiaious  advenaigr,  tbe  Pherscan  diq^yed^  ibi^ 


^  Scaopi^  HeauLL  fL  c  L  fc fevfi 


ttu^Uidte  of  his  power  snd  resoilroe^'wlSobrlk^^^'*' 
seeiYied  impoisible  for  4ile  oreakness  of  Pharsalas  to , 
delist';  and  proroned»  that'  on  eunrenderiiig  the 
ciiadei  of  that  phioe,  whiofa  muat  other ime  spoii 
yield  to  force,  Poljdamaaabolild  enjoy  in  Thessalf 
the  second  rank  «fter  hioiaelf;  thai  be  would  re^ 
gard  him  as  a  frieod  «id  colleague ;  nqr  could  (here 
remaip  a  doubt  Ibat  their  united  hrhours  npiigfat 
raise  their  common  country  io  that  station  in 
Greeco^  which  it  had  heelt  long  entitled  to  Ix^; 
That'  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  state« 
opened  rasfer  prospects,  which  fofeed^thcmseWe^ 
irreaisl&bly  on  his  mind,  when  he  considered  thcf 
natumd  advantages  of  Thesaaly,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  swiftness  of  the  hones,  tbe  disciplined 
bravery  and  martial  ardovrof  the  inbaMtants,  it^iM 
whom  no  natkm  in  Eunope,  or  in  Asia,  was  able  10 
cotttend. 

BolyidamaiB  beard  with  pleasure  the  praises  ofoeter. 
his  naliwe  land,  and  admired  the  magntnitnity  of  ™^ity'^ 


JaBOB.  But  be  ohsenbdls  thai  his  A!HowHi)llEeni. 
liad  hoisaured  bi|B  wifii  a  truat  wbieh  it  was  iilf^ 
pomiblo  finr  him  erair  io  betray;  a0d that tbeii* 
compmoity  idill  eqjoyf  d  the  alliance  of  Bparta, 
frOni  wbieh  ibe  nesghboqring  ciUea  had  roToltedl 
Thai  he  itas^teiwiined  to  deipaiMl  fte  prolection 
of  thattrepiihlie ;  and  if  the  Laoedssmoniafis  were 
nvilliiig  and  able  totaAtd  bim.any  jifl^elual  assist 
^nce, :  he  smstil  defend  la  the  last  esftpubity H* 
walls  of  Pbarsalus.  Jason  commended  his  in* 
tegrity  and  patriotisiii,  which,  ho  doclaaid^  In- 


sn  ras.  msTOitr  of. 

c  fi  A  p.  tpired  him  with  the  warnner  desire  to  ohAaie  the 

XXX.   £piei|(]ghip  of  auch  an  illurtrious  character. 
jMonde.      Soon  afterwards  Polydamaa  went  to  Sparta^  and 
kild^of  proposed  his  demand  in  the  council ;  exhorting  the 
MUmft^  magistrates  not  only  to  undertake  the  expeditaon, 
oiymp.     but  to  undertake  it  with  rigour ;  for  if  they  ex- 
A. cm  pelted  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Jason  by  their  un- 
disciplined peasants,  or  hal&armed  slaves,  they 
would  io&llibly  bring  dfegrace  on  thMfiseh^es,  and 
ruin  on  their  confederates.    The  LacedseoioniaBS 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  Theban  war,  whidi 
bad  been  hitherto  carried  on  unsuccessfully.  They 
prudei^y  declined,    therefore,  the  invitation  of 
Polydamas  ;  who,  returning  to  Thessaly,  held  a 
second  confer^ice  with  Jason.    He  stillrefiised  to 
furreoder  tba  citadel,  but  pronused  to  use  his  beat 
QadeaFours  from  making  the  Fharsalian^  submit  d 
their  own  accord ;  and  offered  his  only;  s<m  as  a 
pledge  of  hM  fidelity.    Jason  acciepted  ^  offer, 
and,  by  the  loflilence  .of  Polydamas,  wais  8€H>n 
afterirards  dedaned  caplain^neral  of  Pharaaias 
and  nU  Thessaly ;  a  modest  appellation,  under 
•which  h«i  enjoyed  the  full  extent  of  royal  power** 
His  aami.  ^    He  bc^au  his  reign  by  adjt^ting,  with  equity 
cipibier  pod  pr^icision,  the  propcHiion  of  taxto,  and  tte 
contingent  of  troops*  to  be  raised  by  the  aeireral 
cities,  m  his  dominions*    The ,  new  lerlea^  added 
4Pihi6  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted  to 
§jlghlt   ttonsaod  borae,  twenty  thouaand  heary* 
.  ;         •  .•      .    .. 


m 

lurtnad  fiioi^  and^Uch  a  body  .of  tdi^eteers,  ^s  noro-fi  a  iC 
nation  of  aotiquity  couM  match^.    But  numbem   ^^^' 
formed  tbe  least  adTantageous  distinction  of  the 
army  of  Jason*    Every  day  he  exercised  his  troops 
in  person ;  dispensed  rewards  and  punishments ; 
cashiered  the  slothful  and  effeminate ;  honoured 
the  brare  and  diligent  with  double,  and  sometiiiiM 
tnble  pay,  wkh  large  donatives  in  money»  and 
with  svcb  othw  presents  as  peculiarly  suited' fftieir 
nspecCive  tastes*    By  this  judicious  plan  of  miii^ 
tary  administration,  tbe  soldiers  of  Jason  beeamt 
ai&e  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  &e  person  of 
their  general,  whose  standard  they  were  ready  to 
follow  into  any  part  of  the  worldf. 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  subduing  and  npid 
the  Dryopest,  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other  ^ 
email  but  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long  and 
intricate  chain  of  mdu&ts  Oeta  and  Pindus,  which 
ibrm  tbe  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly.  Then 
tiifning  northwards;,  he  struck  terror  into  Maoe- 
don-,  ^aad  compelled  Amyntasto  become  his  aUji, 
«nd  most  probably  his  tributary.  Thus  Ibrtlfied 
on  both,  sides,  he  retaliated  the  inroads  of  tike 
Pboeians,  who  badilong  profited  jof  the  diviamis^ 
and  insulted  tbef  weakness,  of  his  jcountry ;  and  bf 
conquering  the  small  and  uncultivated  district  of 
JSpirus,  which  then  formed  a  barbarous  princi- 


•  Xenoplion  ezpietiei  it  ttoce  9teQtigkji  «iM«cYiiot  y%  fMf  luim  th; 
t  Xeooph.  {1.  SOO.  «  Stnbo>  K?iii.  p.799.' 


!3;gi  TU  BlftTOBT  C^ 

*  It  A  P.  fnlHy  under  AlcefM*,  anaiiawlor  of  Ih* 
^^    Pyrrhu0,he  earfeiukd  tJie  dominion  of  Vbemdf 

^^''^''''^  from  theiBgaean  t64beIoiiiani8a,and€iicoinpafl«ed, 
as  with  a  belt,  the  utmoBt  breadth  of  the  Grecka 
republics. 

onGfeece.  it  cannot  be  doubled  4haf  the  subjugation,  or 
ai  least  the  command;  of  thnte  imiaortad  eMiunoa« 
wealths,  was  (be  aim  ^  ^  iTbessali^ni  p»inef, 
who  declaved  to  hiaiiiiends,  tha*^  ex|ieeted,by 
4iie  assistance  of  Greece,  t^  imitate  the  i^bfioas 
examples  of  €yrus  and  AgesUausi  and  to  eflbct,  by 
lAie^united  strength  of  the  corfedeiiicy,  what  tbesa 
generals  bad  iiearly  accomplished  hy  a  body  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiei^f.  While  the 
^paiitanfs,  bowerer,  preserved  tbek  loi^[>*%osiSled 
pre-emiiience,  andmgfvd^d  it-  as  thfeir^reditarr 
and  tmalienable  rigbk  tocooduot their  confederates 
4o  war,  Jason cooid  not  hof^toobtaia  the  principle 
45ommand  in  an  Asiatioexpeditioo.  As  thonatlkiral 
enemy  of  tfaatbau^ty  people,  lie  rejofMd  in 
4t»iruhprospeMusho6tili}ies.i^tb«'i%ebMs$:^ 
!eould  he  receire  (aiaU  satisfact^an  from  beholdiag 
4i^  Boutbem  stadee  of  Greeee  engaged  ^  In  pev* 
petaal  wavflire^  while  he  himself  maintained  a 
rdspeeted  deutraMly,  and  watdied  the  Arst  Aivour' 

*  In  tpeaklng  of  Arrabas  (the  son  of  Alcetas,  and  the  grandfatber  of 
Pyrrbus),  who  receiTed  hit  education  at  Athimtf,  Jaatin  aaya > "  <tdinto 
doctior  myonbof  a ttii»  tanto  et  gratior  popolo  fuit.  Primiia  itaqiic  laga* 
a  aanatttin  aonoMqua  vmsiBm^  &  nipMkcm  for«MMn  iiai«|MmtlL  Et 
ut  a  Fyrrbo  iede8»  sic  vita  cultior  populoab  Anyb%  statvU^ 

t  XeooplL{i.40a 


s(Mo>M«8sidil  of  kkterferifl^  with  deiisife  effecf^c  »  ji  Pv 

n  tb#  IlittI  aeiaerdent  of  ttot  ctfuMry.  i^^ 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  idto  the  Pelopan^'^» ''i- .^. 

nesus ;  but,  in  ord^f  to  exttiDine  mttbtn  awre.Thebes. 

nearly,  he  uAdertook,  «pdn  tery  extraordinary^ 

prt'tences,  several  jourMys  to  Atb^ns  dnd  T&ebes^ 

From  pcrfiey,  and  perfmps  froitt  indination,  hef 

bad  formed  an  intimate  coniiedtkMi  with  the  meet 

cfistinguidhed  charaefers  of  thoae  repubHcst,    and! 

fmrtieuhrly  with  Pelopidas^  and  Timotbeut.    Tfae^ 

latter,  after  tarring  his  country  witb  equal  glory 

and  sueeeaa,  was,  according  to  the  usual  fOfUine  o£ 

Athenian  commanders,  exposed  to  crud)  perseou*- 

tton  from  his  rivals  and  enemie»,  which  endanger^ 

ed  his  honour  and  his  Hk.    On  the  day  of  trial, 

the  admirers  and  frieAds  of  thai  gteat  mM  appear* 

ed  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to  itftercede 

with  his  jiidgcfs;  and,  among  the  I'est,  Jason,  habits 

ed  in  the  robe  of  a  suppliant,  humfbfy  soliciting  the 

release  of  Timotheu^,  from  a  peof^e  who  would 

not  probaUy  have  dienied  a  mfodi  greater  firvour  t» 

the  simple  recommendation  ofsopowerfulaprince*« 

In  a  visit  te  Thebes,  tie  endeavoured  to  gain  otf 

secure  the  attachment  of  fipaadioondas,  by  taigtft 

preaentB  and  promises;  but  lihe  ilhisttfious Thebatt^ 

whose  independent  and  honourable  poverty  had 

rejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 

citizens,  spurned  Witb  disdain  the  Insolent  genera^ 

rfCy  of  a  dtk^angerf.    Yet,  by  ttie  inteffvention  of 

•  aeiBotthenet,  liConeL  Nepotin  TttttOih. 

t  Pittt  Ap9i4itiwfr. 
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^  B  ^  ^^Vtimpi^  JAson  contraeted  as  eogagMitnl  of 
\mm^^  bospitidity  wilh  the  Tbebansi  io  coowqAiencid  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  join  their  arms,  irfWr  4heir 
meiBoraUe  victory  at  Leuctra. 
Rj^^ity    .  The  Thessaliaii  priaoe  accepted  the  'm^iUiUook 
mofe-      though  his  deiigDs  respecting  Greece  were  not  yet 
^"^        ripe  for  execution.    He  was  actually  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Phodans^  of  which  whatever  .ni%^ 
be  the  pretenee,  the  real  object  was  to  obtain  •  (be 
superintendence  of  the  Delphic  oraclCf  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacred  treasure.    To  a¥oid 
Inarching  through  a  hostile  territory,  he  ordend 
hisgalliesto  be  equipped^  as  if  he  had  intended  tp 
proceed  by  sea  to  the  coast  of  Boeotia.   His  naval 
preparations  amused  the  attention  of  the  Pbociansp 
whiie  Jason  entered  their  country  with  a  body  of 
two  thousand  light  horse,  and  advanced  with  «uc^ 
rapidity  that  he  was  every  where  the  first  mesyeo^ 
fer  of  his  own  hostile  approach.  , 

'^^JidS.    ^y  ^^^^  unusual  celerity,  he  joined,  without  exkr 
ingatnicecouBtering  any  obstacle,  the  army  of  the  Tb^ban^ 
i^ebes    who  Were  encamped   in  the   neighbourhpQd  jgi 
S|^^    Leuctra,  at  no  great  dbtance  from  the  enemy^, In- 
stead of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought  it  mor^  suit- 
able to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediate 
He  exhorted  the  Thebuns  to  rest  satisfied  with  ithe 
advantage  which  they  bad  already  obtam^^ji.wiitti* 
out  driving  their  adversaries  to  despjsur;  tbatttlie 
leeent  hiitary  of  their  own  republic  aodof  Sipa|ta» 
ahould  teach  them  to  remember  the  vicissitude?* of 
fortune.      The    Lacedsemonians,     on  the  other 
hand,  he  reminded  of  the  difference  between  a 

:l 


^ictorl<^U9at)d  Tatiquisbed  army.  Thai  the  prasentcfH  a  ?. 
crisis  seenied  totally  adverse  to  the  reestablish-  ^^^' 
ment  of  their  greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to 
the  fatality  of  circumstances^  and  watch  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  to  restore  the  tamiahecl 
lustre  of  their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ; 
hostilities  were  suspended  ;  the  terms  of  9  peac^ 
were  proposed  and  accepted :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Spartana  and  their  allies  had  so  little  con- 
fidence in  this  sudden  negociatioi}»  that  they  de^ 
camped  the  night  following,  aqd  continued  tp 
march  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach  ^t 
the  Thebans*. 

Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in  » 
treaty  hastily  concluded  between  eneoiiest  wbos* 
resentments  were  irritated  and  ipiQamed  b>  w 
many  mutual  injuries  o&red  and  retorted.  No» 
thing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  hb  views 
than  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  between  thest 
powerful  republics :  but,  as  this  was  not  to  be  iq;^ 
prehended,  he  wished  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Greece ;  a  circunae 
stance  of  great  importance  to  the  ai^eoniqi^lishiiienit 
of  his  own  lofty  designs. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls  of  fife  bat. 

Heraclea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  qf  Ther^jJIuJ^^ 

mopyls  :  not  fearing,  says  his  bistorianf^   ^K^^ 

any  of  the  Greek  states  should  invadb  his  do*J^^ 

minions  from  that  side,  but  unwilting  U>  leaire  acu.  a ' 

A.ciro« 


•  Xenoph.  p.  600.  t  ^^  P«  ^^• 
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CHAp.pTace  of  such  strength  on  his  frontier,  wbicb/ff 
^xxx.  ggjjgj  by  g  powerful  neighbour,  might  obstruct 
his  passage  into  Greece.  Thither  he  determined 
to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games^ 
lit  which  he  meant  to  claim  the  right  of  presiding, 
as  an  honour  due  both  to  his  piety  and  to  bis 
power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  the  cities  and 
Tillages  of  Tbessaly  to  fatten  sheep,  goats,  awinc^ 
and  oxen;  and  proposed  honourable  rewards  to 
such  districts  as  furnished  the  best  yictims  for  the 
"altars  of  Apollo.  Without  any  burtbensome  im- 
position on  his  subjects,  he  collected  a  thousand 
oxen,  and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand.  At  the  same  time  he  prepared  the 
whiole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by  whose 
assistance,  still  more  efibctually  than  by  the  merit 
of  his  sacrifioe,  he  might  maintain  his  pretensions 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  games,  the  direction 
bf  the  oracle,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
treasure,  which  he  regarded  as  so  many  prerious 
ate[ts  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia.  But, 
amidst  these  ambitious  dreams,  Jason,  while  review- 
fog  the  Pheraean  cavalry,  was  stabbed  by  seven 
youths,  who  approached  him,  on  pretence  of  de* 
manding  justice  against  each  other.  Two  of  the  as* 
sassins  were  dispatched  by  hisguards.  Five  mounted 
fleet  horses,  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  use, 
and  escaped  to  the  Grecian  republics,  in  which  they 
mete  received  with  universal  acclamationsofjoy  ,and 
lionoured  as  the  saviours  of  their  country .  frooi  tfae 
fdrmidable  (K)wer  of  an  enterprising  and  magnaoi- 


poV8  tytant*.  The  projects  and  the  empire  efc ha?. 
JasoD  perished  with  himself;  Thessaly^  as  we  shall  J^^ 
have  occasion  to  explain,  relapsed  into  its  former 
state  of  division  and  weakness :  but  it  is  the  busi* 
ness  of  history  to  relate  not  only  great  actions,  but 
great  designs;  and  even  the  designs  of  Jiison  aife* 
nounce  the  approaching  downfal  of  Grecian  free* 
dom. 

•  Xeaopli*  h  IKodor.  ibid,  h  Valeriiis  Uuimn,  L  m. 
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CHAP.    XXXI. 

Tumults  in  the  Pehp(mnesus.^Invasion  ofLaconiar— ' 
EpamiwHidas  rebuilds  Messene. — Foundation  of 
Megalopolis. — Archidamus  restores  the  Fortune  of 
Sparta. — Affairs  of  Thessaly  and  Macedon. — Ne- ' 
gociations  for  Peace.— Tlie  Pretensions  of  Tie^s  ' 
rejected.^Epaminandas  invades  the  Pehpmtnesus. 

^^Revolutions  in  Achaia Speech  of  Archidamus 

in  the  Spartan  Council. — Designs  ofThehes — Dis- 
concerted by  Athens. — Pelopidas^  Expedition  tnt6 
Thessaly. — The  Arcadians  seize  the  Olympic 
Treasure Battle  of  Mantincta.—Agesilaus^  Ex- 
pedition into  Egypt. 

CHAP*  jThe    death   of  Jason  removed  the    lerror  of 
xxxt   Greece ;  but  of  a  country  which  owed  its  safe- 
^[J^J^^^ty  to  the  arms  of  an  assassin,  the  condition  may 
^^If  justly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unstable  and  pre- 
Grecian    carious.      There  elapsed,  however,  thirty-three 
years  of  discord  and  calamity,  before  the  Greel* 
finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  sudi 
ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him  fully  to  ac- 
complish the  lofty  designs  of  the  Thessalian.  The 
history  of  this  last  stage  of  tumultuous  liberty  conn 
prebends  the  bloody,  but  indecisive  wars,  wbictr 
exhausted  Greece  during  eleven  years  that  intei^ 
▼ened  between  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  the  aO' 
cession  of  Philip  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  to^ 
getherwith  the  active  reign  of  that  prince;  a  roe- 
mvnUepefwd  of  twtetyftwo  years*  lUymjiiatftd  hy 


AmaVKT  GIfK&CC.  ^^^ 

(be  success  and  ^lory  of  M acedon,  and  ctotided  b^p  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  ffi^^ce  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics.       s-^-v.-«» 
Tbe  unexpected  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Tumuiu 
was  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  Spartans, by  weaken- u!»nt  in  the 
ia^  their  own  confederacy,  and  strengthening  that^^'^^^ 
of  their  enemies.    In  less  than  two  years  after  that  JJi^^tlw. 
iraportant  event,  the  alliance  in  Peloponnesus,  over  9|y^p* 
which  Sparta  had  so  long  maintained  an  ascendant,  a.  0.371 
was  totally  dissolved,  and  most  cities  had  changed 
not  only  their  foreign  connections,  but  their  do- 
mestic laws  and  government.    During  the  same 
period,  the  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the 
head,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended.   Many  communities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
courted  her  protection ;  and,  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  Acamanians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the  Ionian  to  the 
JCgsBan  sea,  and  even  the  isle  of  Eubcea,  increased 
the  power,  and  in  some  measure  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  Thebes.    The  history  of  these  re- 
vohitions  is  very  imperfectly  related  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  tbeir  consequences  were  too  remark- 
able not  to  be  attended  to  and  explained.    The 
Peiopannesians,  after  being  delivered  from  the  op- 
presBion  of 'the  Spartan  yoke,  were  subjected  to  the 
more  destructive  tyranny  of  their  own  ungoverii*' 
able  passions^.    Every  state  and  every  city  was* 
torn  by  factions,  which  frequently  biassed  forth, 
into  furious  seditions.    The  exiles  from  several 
i^epublics  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  tliose  who 


hK9.^9Th  fc^Nl*  Iwont  la  AccMiia.  lK4ft.BM& 
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CHAP,  had  expelled  them.  Fourteen  hiuidi^  i»CW>  IWr 
J^^^^  nished  from  Tegea ;  two  thousandl*'  were  ^Imh^Iil 
Argos;  in  many  places  the  contending  facti<mft 
alternately  prevailed ;  and  those  who»  in  the  first;' 
encounter,  had  got  possession  of  the  govemmeoi 
and  the  capital,  were  sometimes  attackedf  andLroft* 
quered  by  the  numerous  Cugitives,  who  formed  » 
camp  in  the  adjoining  territory.  The  Maefi* 
D»an8,aIone,8eemedtoba¥eacted wisely.  Witbwie 
accord,  and  with  equal  dilligence,they  laboured  t0 
rebuild  their  walls,  which  the  insolence  of  Spaite 
had  demolished.  The  work  was  soon  brouglittff 
a  conclusion;  and  th^  MantinsBans,  united  in  pat 
democracy,  fully  determined  thenceforth  to  pre* 
serve  the  strength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  na^ 
cessary  to  maintain  their  political  indepetideoce« 
Tb^«a««  Neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Spartans  imma- 
spttU.     diately  interfered  in  thb  scene  of  disorder.    The 


former  found  sufficient  employment  for  thein 
and  negociations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  latter  were  so  much  humbled  by  their  de-. 
feat  at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented  themaelyea. 
with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Eurota^ 
and  to  repel  the  expected  assault  of  their  capital.  - 
For  this  purpose  they  had  armed  the  aged  and  in- 
firm,  who  were  legally  exempted  from  military 


*  Thb  number  is  made  out  by  eoiii[Mrin|f  diflTemt  MtlkKii  a^A 
uniting  in  one  view  the  difTerent  scenes  of  the  sediticm,  whidi  is  calkd 
the  Scytslism  by  Diodorus  (ubi  suprs),  smd  PftuseniM  (Corinth)t  tritm 
the  Gfeek  word  ^u»rm)ji,  signifying  a  chib|  which,  it  i 
principal  instrument  of  destruction. 

t  Diodonis,  1,  xj.  p.  SM,  U  «eq%. 
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whrice*.    They  had  commanded  into  the  field  c  h  a  f. 
tten  those  citizens  who  were  employed  in  such    ^^^- 
sacried  and  ciril  offices  as  are  deemed  most  useful 
in  society;  and,  as  their  last  resource^  they  talked 
of  jilting  arms  to  the  Helots.    But  the  conivulsions 
of  Peloponnesus  soon  supplied  them  with  less  dan* 
gerous  auxiliariesf.     The  incensed  partisans  of 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Argolis. 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  had  recourse  to  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  political 
principles.    Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  rein- That  i«. 
Ibrcement,  the  Spartans  set  at  defiance  the  Theban  fempu^i^ 
invasion,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  threaten- ^*^'^^^°^^* 
led,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to  recover  fu^ority 
their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia,    But  it  was  the 
fate  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in  that,  nor  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  influence 
which  she  had  lost  in  the  field  of  Leuctra.    Poly- 
tropos,  who  commanded  her  allies  in  this  expedi- 
tion, was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  first  rencounter 
with  the  Arcadians,  and  Lycomedes,  their  intrepid 
and   magnanimous  leader.     Nor  did  Agesilaus 
perform  any  thing  decisive  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  contented  with  ravaging  the  villages  and 
delightful  vallies  of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with 
little  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  who  declined 
an  engagement,  until  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Theban  confederacy,  whose  assistance  they  had 
seot  to  solicit,  and  had  just  reason  to  expect}:. 

•  XcnofdL  I.  tI  p.  597.  t  !*•  p.  603.  ♦Id.  p.  605- 
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At  length  the  far-renowned  Tbebans  ttiolf'lfae 
field,  having  carefully  pondered  their  ownsOnsnglii, 
f  he  The-  and  Collected  into  one  body  the  flower  and  rigour 
iheiSeMat  of  their  numemus  allies.  They  were  accompaniefl 
lnhei?la.l>y  tbe  warlike  youth  of  the  towns  and  Tillaiges  of 
oiyinp.     BcBotia,  by  the  Acarnanians»  Pbocians^  LocriliOs, 
a"'c!  369  ^"^  Enboeans,  and  by  ^  pronaidcuous  crowd  of 
needy  fugitives,  who  were  attracted  to  their  cahsp 
by  the  allurement  of  plunder.     They  bad  no 
sooner  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  than 
they  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  conn- 
try,  as  well  as  by  the  Elians  and  Argives^     This 
united  mass  of  war  exceeding  any  nun^rs,  that 
either  before  or  afterwards  ever  assembled  in 
Greece   under  one  standard,  amounted  to  fifty, 
•ome  say  to  seventy  thousajkd  men*.  The  Thebans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians,  were  commanded  by 
jfipaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom  the  gene- 
rous admiration  of  their  colleagues  had  voluntarily 
resigned  their  authority.    Apprised  of  the  march 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  conducted  by  generals 
The  Spar- of  such  Unquestionable  merit,  Agesilaus  prepared 
cuTtc  At-  t^  evacuate  Arcadia,  a  measure  which  he  fortu* 
nately  effected,  before  his  soldiers  beheld  the  fires 
kindled  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  thus  avoided  the 
disgrace  of  retiring  before  thfe  enemy  f.  His  unreFist* 
ed  devastation  of  the  territory  ivhich  he  bad  invad- 
ed,  as  well  as  his  successful  retreat,gave  fresh  spirits 
to  his  followers,  and  made  them  return  with  beiter 

*  The  numhers  differ  in  Xenophon.  Hellen.  i  vi.    Pvum.  BcBOtic 
Diodorus,  1.  zv.  &  Plut.  in  JPelopid. 
t  Xenoph.  p.  606. 
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hofeu  to  defend  their  own  countryt  which  was  now  chap* 
threatened  with  inyasion,  ^^^ 

The  Tbeban$»  though  they  had  no  longer  any  ihvasionof 
#ccasion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult,  were  ^'^^'^ 
determined^,  by  many  powerful  niotireSf  to  em* 
ploy  the  vast  preparations  which  they  had  col- 
lected. Theirparticu]ar  resentment  against  Sparta 
was  heightened  by  the  general  voice  of  their  alliesi 
who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
whif^h,  perhaps,  might  never  return,  utterly  to  de« 
atroy  a  people  who  neither  could  etyoy  tranquillityi 
nor  allow  their  neighbours  to  eiyoy  it.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Carya,  and  of  several  other  towns  in 
jLaconia,  declared  their  resolution  to  revolt  from 
Sparta  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should  enter  their 
boundaries.  In  a.  council  of  war  summoned  by 
the  ThebaQ  generals.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  march  without  farther  delay  into  the  Lacedae^ 
monian' territories,  to  lay  .waste  the  country,  and, 
if  possible,  to  take  possession  of  the  capital. 

That  this  resolution  might  be  executed  with  the  BnTe  d&. 
greater  celerity  and  effect,  the  army  was  thrown  £j^^ 
into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate  roads,  tojjj^*®^'"^ 
break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join  forces  at 
S5ellasia»  and  thence  to  march  in  one  body  to 
Sparta.    The  Boeotians,  Gleans,  and  Argives^  p^ 
Qetrated^  without  opposition,  by  the  particular 

'    *  They  at  flnt  oppoieA  the  eas^ttnefti  of  the  Arcadians,  ElUns,  i&d 
Jjglret,  lor  feiwding  Ugc^a,  eotiiideritig  ^ti  iif^tfufCd^ttttAtji  ^  » 

•*rhtx\%  irpttid  be  aWatiittp  pflMtmtt  i«t«  •'  dwAtiy  dcfrnded 
^  tU  oAtiind  sifcqi^  of  Its  ffi9ttier«  ^  hf  vljcilant  ptioMOmT   ' 
Xenopb^p.  607.  .  •.  ,       .^ 

Vol.  m.  170 
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CHAP  routes,  which  had  been  assigned  them.  But  %vfieft 
*^*^  Ihe  Arcadians,  who  formed  the  fourth  dirision  of 
the-arniyjafttempted  to  traverse  the  district  Sciritis, 
the  hrare  tschilas,  who  guarded  that  important 
pass,  determined  to  repel  them,  or  to  perish.  The 
ierample  of  fjeonidas  at  Thermopylae  kindled  a 
generous  enthusiasm  in  the  breast,  of  this  gallant 
Spartan.  The  numbers  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so 
fitr  exceeded  his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sure 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  aU  those 
to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious  to  share 
it.  He  even  commanded  the  youth  to  leave  his 
camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming  their  lives 
too  precious  to  foe  risked  in  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise. He,  with  the  old  soldiers  who  foHowed 
him,  chose  the  present  opportunity  to  meet  a 
glorious  death  in  defence  of  their  country.  But 
their  Hves  were  sold  deariy.  The  action  was  long 
doubtful ;  the  loss  of  the  Arcadians  great,  nor  did 
the  battle  cease  till  the  last  of  ihe  Spartans  had 
fhNen** 

The  corifederates  having  soon  after  assembled  ai 
Sellasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched  forward 
to  Sparta,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them. 
During  fire  hundred  years  Laconia  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  similar  calamity.  The  guards  who 
defended  the  city  were  thrown  into  consternation. 
The  women  were  terrified  by  the  smoke  and 
tumiilt  raised  by  the  invaders ;  a  spectacle,  eon- 

•  Sonoph.  1  Tt  ]k  0Or.  8b  UMor.  Lx9  p.  3H    The 
aAdt,n^Tir  «^u9<>«Maitf  A#c>i^MUkiileM^  perbapit  aotte  one 
I  tlifo«|^  the 


tlon  of 
laconia. 
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ceniiiig-whicb  U  had  been  their  usual  bodat^thfttOH  A!P». 
they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian  females,  had  never  ^^^^ 
l>ehelditiQ  their  native  land.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  them^  &nd  whicb  they 
were  sensible  of  their  own  inabUity  to  pepe)^  the 
Spartansembraced  the  doubtfulexpedient  of  giving 
arois  to  their  peasants  and  slaves*  whom  they  corar 
iQpnly  treated  with  such  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Not 
less  than  six  thousand  of  these  unhappy  naen  were 
engaged,  by  threats  or  promises,  to  undertake  the 
reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom  they 
detested*  Their  formidable  numbers  increased  the 
general  panic,  which  had  seized  the  mi^istrates  an4 
citizens,  and  which  did  not  finaUy  cease  uotU  thf . 
arrival  of  a  powerful  body  of  men  from  Corintby 
Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Pallene}  cities  whictv 
thpugh  they  had  ever  opposed  the  despaUsmy  wei^ 
unwilling  to  permit  the  ckstmctian  of  Sparta* 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  vemovedy*]^'^^. 
the  consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but  made  themvf,Ag«. 
pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths  of  despondency- 
iQ  the  triumphs  of  hoped  success.  The  kinp  asd 
magistrates  could  scarcely  restrain  their  impetuo- 
(ity  from  rushing  into  the  field ;  and  (his  martial 
enthusiasm,  guided  by  the  consummate  prudence 
of  Agesilaus,enabled  them  to  repel  the  first  assaultil 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  convince  them  that  every  suCh 
ceeding  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  must 
be  attended  with  such  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  loss 
of  men,  as  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  at* 
taimnent  of  that  object.  The  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus,  during  this  critical  emergency,  has  been  higj^ 
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c  H  A  P.  ]y  extolled^  liy  all  writers*,  and  never  beyond  •  Hs 
,^^,  rneriC  By  a  well  contrived  ambush  in  the  temple  of 
the  Tyndaridaef,  he  defeated  the  designs  of  tihe  as- 
sailants;  with   singular  presence  of'mihdty   be 
quelled  a  dangerous  insurrection ;  and  while,  by 
force  or  stratagem,  he  overcame  the  united  ef* 
forts  of  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  he  negoci- 
arted  the  most  powerful  assistance  for  the  relief  of 
his  country* 
The  Spar*     Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  (be 
^ra^  Athenians  bad  declared  their  resolution  to  renew 
Jittc^IT'  ^^  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  which,  though 
Athens  a  ji  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet  secured  the  tran- 
defenoe.   quillityof  Greece,  and  prevented  the  weakness  of 
anyone  republic  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  ambition 
of  another.     But  notwithstanding  this  declaration, 
which  was  universally  approved  by  their  neigh- 
bours, they  had,  either  from  resentment  or  from 
policy,  remained  above  two  years  spectators  of 
the  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  gjro  wth 
of  the  Theban  league.  Whatever  uneasiness  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their 

.  *  Xenapb.   &  Plut.  in   Ageailao.    Dladorus,   1.    xt.  jk  Fmamim 
lAcon. 

t  Castor  tod  P6Uax»  to  called  from  their  motlier  Tyndarls,   o? 
Uda. 

#  The  mutineers  bad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  an  important 
post  in  the  city-  Ag^silaus  observed  them  aa  they  marched  thithery  and 
tanediatelgr  aoapeetmg  their  deaign»  called  oat,  that  they  had  tttslafcen 
hia  orders  {  declaring  it  to  be  his  meaning*  that  they  AmM  nipma^  Into 
different  divisions,  and  repair  to  tlie  several  posts  which  he  named.  The 
cetispirators  naturally  concluded  that  be  knew  nothing  of  their  puipose» 
sad  separating  as  he  commanded^  could  never  afterwards  ftid  a 
tunity  to  unite  in  such  numbers  as  rendered  tbem  dangeraoa. 
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new  rivals  wm  suiScietitly  balanced  by  ihe  decay  c  h  af. 
and  downfal  o^  their  ancient  and  imreierate  enemy. 


But  though,  doubtless,  they  ardently  desired  the 
ruin  of  the  Spartan  power»  they  could  not  sincerely 
approre  the  cruel  destruction  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  city.  When  inforn^d  of  the  terrible  de- 
vastation of  Laconia,  tbey  naturally  felt  a  return 
of  compassion  for  a  people,  whose  exploits,  on 
many  memorable  occasions^  b^d  done  such  signal 
honour  to  the  Grecian  naitie. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior  Argu- 
mind  had  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the  dis-  wbk:h 
tress  of  his.  country,  seized  the  favourable  opportu-p^oyedfor 
nity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many  motives  of  ^^*p^' 
action,  which  seldom  operate  amidst  the  cold  life- 
less pelitios  of  modem  times.  They  took  notice  that 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  cflBn  mutu- 
ally assisted  each  other  in  seasons  of  distress,  and 
that  the  most  glorious  »ra  of  their  story  was  that  in 
which  the  two  republics' had  united  their  councils 
and  measures  against  a  common  enemy*    That, 
when  the  spirit  of  rirality  and  ambition  had  un* 
happily  divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were 
exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  unfortunate  . 
war,  they  had  been  protected  by  the  humanity  of 
Sparta  against  the  implacable  rage  of  the  Thebans, 
Who  wished  to  demolish  the  city  of  Athens,  and  to 
reduce  its  territory  to  the  barren  soKtude  of  the 
Crisseen  plain.    That,  by  the  moderation  of  Sparta, 
the  Athenians  had  not  only  been  saved  from  th^ 
vengeance  of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from 
the  yoke  oi  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  tyran- 
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c  H  A  F.  07  of  the  Pbistratidae.    The  mcdit  of  these  qei^i^ 

^^"'    cesdeserred  the  reward  of  gratitude;  the  heredi- 

tary  renown  of  Athens  urged  her  to  protect  the 

miserable ;  and  justice  demanded  that  she  should 

assert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions  of  a  recent 

treaty,  which  she  herself  had  proppsedf  apd  which 

the  Thebans^  after  accepting,  bad  so  manifestly 

Tiolated4 

How  re-       A  lood  and  discordant  murmur  ran  throi^b  the 

tbe  Kthl  assembly.    Some  approved  the  demand,  Qtben 

'"^^      observed  that  the  Spartans  changed  their  language 

.with  their  fortune ;  that  they  had  formerly, .  and 

probably  would  again,    whenever  they  became 

powerful,  assume  a  very  different  tone,  and,  in: 

stead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises,  display  in  its 

native  force  their  inveterate  enmity  to  Athens. 

That  the  late  treaty  of  peace  could  not  entitle 

them  to  any  assistance,  since  they  themselves  had 

begun  the  war  by  the  invasion  of  Arcadia ;.  a  wac 

undertaken  from  the  unjust  motive  of  supporting 

the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  nobles  of  Tegea 

over  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Speech  of     Together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  ambasfiadarsj 

fheca^.  ^^^  come  those  of  Corinth  and  Phlius,  citjes  enjir 

thiaiu      nently  distinguished  by  an  unshaken  fidelity  to 

their  ancient  confederate  and  protector.    Cleitelec 

the  Corinthian,  observing  what  turn  the  debate  was 

likely  to  take,  stood  up  and  said,  ^'  Were  it  a  oiBir 

ter  of  doubt,  Athenians !  who  are  the  aggressors 

the  melancholy  experience  of  our  state  woukl  rQr 

more  the  difficulty.    Since  the  renovation  of  the 

peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  Corinthians,  surely  haT^ 
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not  committed  hostilities  against  any  power  incnAP. 
Greece.  Yet  the  Thebans  have  entered  our  ter-^^^^ 
ritory,  cut  down  our  trees,  burned  our  houses^ 
f)]undered  our  cattle  and  effects.  How,  then,  can 
Vou  refuse  your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been 
9o  manifestly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  to  which,  at  your  express  desire,  they  ac- 
ceded and  swore  V*  The  assembly  loudly  approved 
the  discourse  of  Clciteles,  which  was  supported  and 
confirmed  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Fa- 
trocles  the  Phliasian. 

^<It  is  manifest,  I  think,  to  all  of  you,  Athe-ofPfttr«. 
nians !  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed,  Athens  f^^jj^li^ 
must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hostility  of  Thebes, 
since  that  city  alone  would  then  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  ambition.  The  cause  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians therefore  is,  in  fact,  your  own.  You 
must  embrace  it  with  ardour,  as  the  last  oppor- 
tunity which  the  gods  perhaps  will  afford  you,  of 
defending  the  general  freedom  at  the  head  of  your 
allies,  and  of  preventing  the  dangerous  domination 
of  the  Thcbans ;  the  effects  of  which,  you,  who  are 
their  neighbours,  would  feel  with  peculiar  severity. 
By  taking  this  resolution,  which  is  equally  gene- 
rous and  salutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit, 
not  only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  were 
^ver  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambitious 
of  honest  fame,  but  also  with  us  their  allies,  who, 
^nce  we  have  continued  faithful  to  our  friends  in 
jtheir  adversity,  cannot  be  suspected  of  ingratitude 
to  our  prosperous  benefactors.  I  have  heard  with 
aduiiration  how,  in  ancient  times,  the  injured  wni 
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CHAP  afflicted  always  had  recourse*  to  Atiieiur,  and 
^J^^^  never  disappointed  of  relief.    I  now  no  longer 
bear,  but  see,  the  LacedsBmonians,  with  their  foiUi- 
ful  allies,  Boliciting  your  protection  against  the 
Tfaebans,  whose  unrelenting  cruelty  could  not  per- 
suade Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her  resentment  and 
of  her  power,  to  desolate  your  country,  and  to  re* 
duce  you  into  serritude.    Tour  ancestors  acquired 
just  renown  by  saving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ar» 
gives,  to  whom  the  inq^iety  of  Thebes  denied  the 
sacred  rites  of  burial*.    How  much  greater  fc* 
nown  will  redound  to  you,  when  the  Lac^ss- 
monians,  by  your  generous  asdistance^shell  be  sailed 
from  death.    It  was  deemed'  meritorious  in  tftear 
to  have  defended  the  Children  of  Hercules  against 
the  unnatural  persecution  of  Eurystheus;  but  it 
will  be  far  more  glorious  for  jfou  to  bnye  defended 
not  only  the  descendants  of  that  hero^  the  here-* 
ditary  kings  of  Iiacedaemon,  but,  along  with  tfaen^ 
the  senate,  the  magistrates,  the  people;  in  oak 
word,  to  have  delivered  the  Whole  imtioii  from  a 
danger  dreadfol  in  itself,  and  otherwise  inevitable. 
Ihirii^  the  prosperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lftc«^ 
dsmoniansprevented  your  destruction  by  a  decre^^ 
Which  displayed  their  huftianity,  without  exposii^ 
their  safety.    You  are  called  to  defend  thh  Lace- 
dsemonians^  not  by  inactive  decrees^  but  by  eniM 
and  courage.    Arm  then  in  their  behalf;  ind, 
forgetful  of  recent  anitnosities>  repay  the  importaM 

*  See  Tot  L  c.  i.  p. .  36.    The  fact9  alluc^d  to  in  the  text  are  related 
in  all  the  panegyrica  <yf  Athens,  by  l^hito,  L^iad,  laocfatea,  iaA  Hm^- 
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settifieft  which,  in  the  Barbarian  war,  the  ralaur  of  c  h  a  p« 
^arta  rendered  to  Athens  and  to  all  Greece/'       .J^^ 

'[The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  per*ipbicrates 
suaaive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they  refused^eWe 
to  hear  any  thing  in  opposition  to  it,  and  deter-^^^^ 
mined,  almost  unanimously,    to  take  the  fi^id.^^^^^^ 
Iphicratea  was  named  general ;  twelve  thousand 
men  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  the 
sacrifices  were  propitious ;  the  troops  made  a  short 
repast ;  and  such  was  their  ardour  jto  meet  the 
enemy,  that  many  of  them  marched  forth  without 
waiting  the  orders  of  their  commander*. 

Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  committed  dread-  P^panunon. 
fill  devastation  in  Laconia.     His  repulse  from  the  tinuei  his 
capital  had  exasperated  his  hostilities  against  the  i?\^t^ 
country*    He  had  desolated  the  fertile  banks  of  p^""^' 
the  Eurotas,  which  were  thick  planted  witbhouses^ 
and  abounding  in   all  the  conveniences  of  life 
known  to  the  austere  simplicity  of  Sparta.    Ha 
had  assaulted  Helos  and  Gythium ;  and,,  traversing 
the  whole  province,  had  destroyed  the  villages  by 
fire,  and  the  inhabitants  by  the  sword.  Even  these 
terrible  ravages  did  not  satisfy  bis  resentment;  he 
determined  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  should 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of  years 
might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  employed  an 
expedient,  which,  even  after  he  might  evacuate 
their  country,  must  leave  the  Lacedaemonians  ex* 
posed  to  the  rage  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  relate  the  various  foi>  B^uiUi 
tunes  of  the  Messenians.     About  three  centuries  oiymp. ' 

cii  2. 
*  This  whole  tniUACtion  b  esplaiiied  in  Xenopb.  n*  f09--61d.         A.  C.  ^^. 
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CUA'p.'  haSow'AB  pdxioA  now  wt^r  i^viair,  iMf-eitgiM 
^^^^  been  demolished  by  the  Spirtraa ;  tb«ir  lerrHfNgf 
hskd  been  seiaed,  and  divided  aaooi^  UhiI  p^e^; 
the  andei^  inhabitants  bad  been  raduoed  inla  w]> 
vitude,  and  compelled  to  cultif  ate  tbeir  pttemal 
fields  for  the  benefit  of  cruel  masters;  <NrdtffiW9e<l 
in  miaeraUe  baniebnent  over  Greece»  U^l^  m4 
Sicily*  After  tvro  centuries  of  bumiliatiiw  uA 
ealamity,  the  humanity,  coneurrir^  with  the  policy 
<tf  Athens,  took  eorapasaion  on  this  unfortwali 
face,  and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  JN^pee^ 
lus,  and  the  neighbouring  island  0f  Gephfil^aia. 
TheMessenians  displayed  their  grsititude  byiwpop- 
tant  services  durii^  the  Peloponnesian  war;  b^l 
their  most  vigorous  exertions  could  not  kn^reiard 
the  declining  fortune  (»f  Athens.  The  event  of  that 
If ar  rendered  Sparta  the  arbiter  of  Qreece;  9»A 
the  Messenians  were  the  first  objects  «€  her  oievio- 
fable  tyranny,  being  universally  ewlaved^  bcMnsb* 
fd^oor  put  to  death.  It  is  probable  that  the  seattof* 
ed  remainsof  this  miserable  eonpmunity  wouJklJIocfc 
firooi  every  quarter  to  the  standard  of  fipoicdnoii- 
^s,  rejoicii^  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  the  un- 
relenting peraecutioii  of  a  people  who  no  v  sufiervd 
the  calamities  which  they  had  ao  often  inflicted 
But  the  general  voiee  of  history  ascribes  to  £pft- 
aainondas  the  merit  of  assenUiog  the  Messeniu^. 
It  is^c^rtaki  that  he  rebuflt  their  city»  :aiid  p«t 
them  in  possession  of  their  territory ;  sm.  fiet  of 
kind  beaeficeoce  which   inflicted  a  tnoi^  utoex- 

*  PiuUrch.  ia  Pelopld.    Diodor.  1.  xt«  p.  491.    rtttsan.  Messen.  {». 
365. 
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pe«ted' and  cruel  ptitiitbnieiit  oo  the  SfNtftam^  wb6  c  »  ji  n 
beheld  the  ashes  of  a  natimi,  which  they  had  Immi  J^^^ 
endeaToofed  to  extinguuih,  revive  and  flourisb  id 
their  neighbourhood  ;  continually  im^ease  by  tiw 
accewdon  of  Spartan  subjects  and  slaves ;  and»  en* 
couraged  by  a  Tfaeban  garrison,  and  their  owa 
inveterate  hostility,  watch  every  favouraUe  oc^ 
easioQ  to  exeit  the  full  force  of  their  vengeance*^ 

Epaninondaa  had  accomplished  this  extraoa-Th^At^- 
dkiax^  enterprize,  when  be  received  intelligence  of  Sbe^Lid. 
Che  motions  of  the  Atheman  army  commanded  bjr 
Iphicrates.  That  ilhistrious  general  had  allotred 
the  ardour  of  his  troops  to  evaporate,  by  put^suing 
a  conduct  which  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  explain,  but  which  the  militaTy  historiaift 
condemns,  as  highly  unworthy  of  hb  former  r^ 
Down.  When  celerity  was  of  the  utmost  import 
ance,  he  wasted  several  precious  days  at  Gorindi, 
without  any  necessity,  or  even  pretence,  for  this  un- 
seasonable delay.  His  soldiers  loudly  demanded 
to  ikieet  the  enemyi  or  even  to  assault  the  walls  of 
Argoa,  the  strongest  and  most  populous  city  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  not  inferior  to  Thebes  itself  in  ac- 
tive animosity  against  their  common  fee.  Ipbkra- 
tes,  however,  embraced  none  of  those  measures,  bilt 
ledbia  army  towards  Arcadia;  ejecting,  perho^, 
wbttt  actually  happened,  that  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival there  would  delifver  Laeonla  from  the  hoaCile 
invader. 

It  cannot  be   imagined^  faideed,  that  I^pMai-TheTiie^ 
ooodas  feared  the  issue  of  an  eagageaoeiit  withtte^e[;|; 

*DMfr.i.sr.clS.  tXiiii|k.L^i 
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AthMiam.    But  lie  wts  juitiy  aiarmed  hMsHk 
interest  which  even  that  people  bad  taken  in  te 
danger  cif  Sparta.    The  ind^mrtion  and 
ment  which  they,  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  ttie  i 
jured,  discovered  on  this  occasion,  taught  him ' 
sentiments  bis  conduct  must  excite  in  more  impar- 
tial states,  should  he  persist  in  his  original  pkti^ 
destroy  the  Lacedaemonian  capital,  and,  as  tlie 
orator  Leptines  expressed  it,  <^  pluck  out  an^eye  of 
Greece*.**    Many  concurring  causes  tended  also 
to  accelerate  his  departure.    The  ArcaNlians  weia 
eailed  home  to  defend  their  houses  and  faBi3ie& 
.    The  Elians  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  secore 
their  booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.    Even  the 
Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition  w\Mk  had 
consumed  several  winter  months,  a  season  in  wfa&eh 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  keep  the  field*    Pre* 
virions  likewise  grew  scarce ;  and  Epaminoiidas^ 
pressed  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  prepared  ta 
evacuate  the  Lacedaemonian  territories ;  hut  aet 
(in  the  words  of  Xenophon)  until,  *'  every  thiag 
of  value  bad  been  consumed  or  plundered,  pound 
out,  or  burned  downf." 
the  The-      At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  left  Laconia» 
Ath^niMis  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from  theeountry 
tivd^Tiic.  ^hich  they  had  invaded.    The  two  aroiiea  filed 
Mhiund-  ^^'  ^^  ^^  mutual  consent,  and  returned  to  their 
m.         respective  cities  by  separate  roads,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  progress  of  eaoh  otliMi. 
Iphicrates  was  blamed  for  allowing   an  enemy, 
blavy  with  plunder,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
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«fm»»it«r*ic«iftpa^Q»  to  pasautioieiestedtiMmij^h  OMAn 
the  Isthmus  of  Coriotb.  Felopida^  and  Kpt-^J^™^ 
iMondas.iireie  accused  and  tried  before  tbe  The- 
ban  asaembly,  for  protracting  the  term  of  their 
cootoiMd  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
former  discovered  less  courage  than  might  have 
Jbeeo  espected  from  his  impetuous  and  dariog 
character.  He,  wbo  had  never  feared  the  swovd 
of  an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  angry  voice  of  his 
•insoleat  accusers.  But  £paminondas  displayed^ 
wi  this  oceasiooj  tbe  superiority  of  philosophical 
firmoMs,  seated  in  tbe  mind,  to  that  constitutioaad 
courage  which  is  the  result  of  blood  and  spirits. 
The  latter  is  sufficient  for  a  day  of  battle ;  but  tbe 
finrmer  alone  can  yield  support  in  exwy  vicissitude 
of  fortune. 

Instead  of  observing  the  formality  of  a  regular  ^p^^' 
defence»the  illustrious  Theban  undertook  the  k^  fends  his 
vidious  task  of  pronouncing  bis  own  panegyric^.       ^^ 
Alter  relating  his  exploits,  without  amplification^ 
and  without  diminution,  he  concluded  by  obaeryo' 
if]g»  ^«  that  he  could  submit  to  death  without  n^ 
luctance,  secure  of  immortal  fame,  earned  in  the 
derviceof  biscountry."  The  seditious  demsigogues      *. - 
were  awed  by  bis  magnanimity ;  the  anger  of  the 
assennbly  against  himself  and  bis  colleague  dissolved 
in  admiration;  and  Epaminondas  was  conducted 
from  tbe  tribunal  with  as  much  glory  as  fromtht 
iSieldofLettctra.  i 

*  Fluttfch.  die  toi  Lwide,  p.  540. 
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From  ihm  itivaeion  of  Laconia  to  the  g^iMtA 
^  ei^agement  at  Mantinara,  there  elapsed  six  years 
intritacy  of  indecisive  war  and  tumultuous  activity ;  baffles 
^uent*   lost  and  gained,  conquests  made  and  abandoned, 
eTcnts.     alliances  concluded  and  broken ;  treaties  of  peace 
proposed,  accepted,  and  violated  by  those  who 
felt  the  unhappy^fiects  of  disj^ensions  which  their 
rancorous  animosity  was  unwilling  to  terminate. 
In  examining  the  history  of  this  period,  we  may 
perceive  the  same  confusion  in  the  relation,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  in  the  events 
themselves*    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  reduce 
them  into  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative,     fn 
important  concerns,  numerous  bodies  of   nteH, 
however  they  may  act  without  effect,  cannot  be 
•upposed  to  act  mUrdy  witliout  design :  tfa^ir  ofio* 
tivesy  unsteady  and  capricious  as  they  often  are, 
form  the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  investigate  and  to  follow ;  since  it 
18  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transactions  which 
lie  describes,  should  afford  either  solid  instruction, 
or  any  rational  entertainment. 
ti»  ^i.       Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedsemo- 
tween      nians,  with  the  few  alliens  who  still  adhered  to  then* 
and  Sputa  cause,  dispatched  au  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order 
Sd^cT^  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  amity  and  union  wflh 
^j;^     that  republic.    In  the  conference  held  for  that  pur- 
A.ci.^  pose,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans  were  either  very 
deeply  affected  by  the  recent  obligations  conferred 
on  them,  or  that  they  very  earnestly  deslredfbee^n- 
tinuance  of  similar  favours*    They  acknowled^red 
tiialtheexperience,  the  bfavery>  the  naval  victories 


9)4.|bituiM  of  Atboofb  juctiy  etttilM  tor  to  tke  ^^ 
T^rt^oty  of  tbe  Gr^cino  aeas ;  and  whan  tbis  coin  '^^^ 
cefsioD,  wbkh  had  hiUierto  been  witheld  with 
8ueh  disdain^  could  not  satisfy  the  acKire  patriotic^ 
or  rather  the  less  generous,  members  of  the  a89ei» 
bly»  they  condescended  to  grant  another  acknow-* 
ledgtnent  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  pride  of 
their  hereditary  preiensions ;  that  in  such  military 
ejipediUons  as  were  undertaken  by  the  joint  forces 
of  both  republics,  tbe  conuoand  should  be  equal 
9od  alternate ;  so  that  an  army  of  Lace<teaioiiilanB 
(a  thing  hitherto  uneiumi|iled,)  would  be  com^ 
manded  during  half  the  campaign  by  Athenian 
geuerab.  Patrocles  the  Pbliasian,  whose  doqueooe 
mnd  address  had  beea  distinguished  in  the  former 
]i€^[^iation,  was  not  less  active  in  the  present^ 
chiefly  by  his  interYention  matters  were  finally 
adjusted ;  an  allbnoe  of  the  most  intimate  kini 
vas  concluded  between  the  two  repuUica ;  atid»  by 
Ifae  assistance  of  the  generous  Phliasian»  the  8pea^ 
tana  obtained  this  important  ad?antage,  wklKMiL 
tbe  disgrace  of  many  ineffectual  overtures,  or  Urn 
mortification  of  long  supplicatory  speeches^  irtiich 
the  J  deemed  of  all  things  the  most  grievous"^. 

The  Spartan  negociations,  so  fortunate  inTheSpv^. 
AtbeM,  were  equally  successful  with  Dionyaus^^M^ 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  Artaierxes  King  of  Persia.  j^^^^JJ; 
Tbe  formor,  himself  a  Dorian*,  naturally  lamented  ;^f,^^ 
.tfae  humiliatioB  and  distress  of  a  people  who, 
duriiif  saren  hundred   years,  bad  foronesd  the 
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c  H  A  F.  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  tfie 
^^^*;.  race ;  and  the  latter  pursued  his  ordinary  aystes 
of  politics,  of  assisting  the  weaker  party,  in  order 
to  balance  the  contending  powers^  and  to  {lerpetu^ 
ate  the  hostilities  of  Greece* 
MiUtary  While  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  strength  by 
these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took  the 
field.  The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign  by 
entering  tbe  territory  of  Palleoe,  an  Achaean  te^ 
public,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Spartau* 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  the  Tillages  bumedj 
the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison,  oooaist* 
ing  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lacedaesno* 
nians,  were  put  to  the  sword,  boon  after  this  sue* 
eess,  tbe  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the  Etiaos  and 
Argives.  Epaminondas  likewise  marched  aoolb^ 
ward  at  tbe  head  of  the  Thebans,  their  foot  amouirt* 
ing  to  seven  thousand,  and  their  cavalry  to  five 
hundred.  Before  he  reached  the  Isthmus,  the  La> 
eedaemonians  had  been  reinforoed  by  a  body  of  two 
tiiousand  Sicilian  troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty 
with  Dionysius :  and  the  Athenians  had  taken  tht 
field,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  actually  the 
most  respected,  w  at  least  the  most  popular^  «f 
their  generals.  It  was  naturally  the  olgect  of  tbe 
Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders,  to  fHreveot 
the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  his  soutb^» 
allies.  For  this  purpose  they  strongly  guarded 
and  even  fortified  the  Isthmus ;  an  expedient  which 
had  not  been  put  in  practice  since  the  invasioB 
of  Xerxes*  The  I'hebans,  however,  broke 
through,   took   Sicyon,   and   assaulted  Coriotb. 
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Bot-Obabrfais,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  enjoy  c  h  k  w. 
ifte  alternate  command,  repulsed  them  with  such  ^^^^^^ 
Imp,  that  Epamifiondas  judged  proper  to  retire  Retreat  of 
bonaeward;  on  which  account  he  was  blamed  andb^y^^' 
disgraced  by  his  countrymen,  who,  insolent  with 
prosperity,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  perpe- 
tual good  fortune. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Thebans,  of  p*****'; 
nvhieb  it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  real  cause*,  the  af- 
occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  their  con^^ 
jfederates,  particularly  the  Arcadians.  This  simple, 
but  warlike  people,  had  obtained  distinguished 
bonour  in  several  recent  expeditions.  They  were 
usually  conducted  by  the  Mantinaean  Lycomedes> 
a  roan  gallant  in  enterprise,  and  persevering  in 
execution;  rich,  noble,  eloquent,  and  generoua. 
Under  a  commander  equally  respected  and  belor*- 
ad,  the  Arcadians  found  nothing  too  arduous  for 
iheir  courage.  In  regular  engagements,  theycon> 
menly  proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought. 
But  their  principal  merit  was  displayed  in  am- 
bushes and  surprise,  and  all  the  dangerous  stra- 
tagems of  desultory  war.  When  a  favourable 
dccaaion  summoned  their  activity,  neither  length 
€ii  way,  nor  difficult  mountains,  nor  storms,  nor 
darkness,  could  interrupt  their  course,  or  prevent 
tfaeir  unforeseen  assaultf.  Unassisted  and  alone, 
Aey  bad  often  defeated  superior  strength  and 

*  The  Thebao  demagogfaes,  u  we  learn  from  Diodonif  and  Pin- 
tarehy  accused  Bpaminondas  of  treacherous  correspondence  wi^h  the 
QDefl7»oratletttof«ectfetly  inrooriiiirUieircanBes  batthitisaltogetlier 
Improbablo. 

f  Vid.Xenoph.  618,  Idcqf. 
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e  H  4  p.  mitnbers ;  ftod  wbeD»  ^ether  with  tbeir  FolapNi* 
^'^^  nesian  allies,  tbe j  served  under  tbe  Timban  sMmd* 
ard,  tbeir  prowess  bdd  been  acknowleil^d  and  ad* 
mired  by  the  united  army. 
]&icoiinflr.  The  repulse  and  retreat  of  Epamioondas  gave 
icoipkedes.  relief  and  splendour  to  tbe  recent  glory  of  ArDa^iat 
and  inspired  Lycotnedes  with  an  ambitipo  wbidi 
he  easily  communicated  to  bis  countryuien^  lie 
told  them,  '<That  ihey  were  tbe  moat  aiicieil» 
tbe  most  populous,  and  surely  not  tbe  leaat  var- 
like  community  in  Peloponnesus;  but  that  4taty 
)iad  hitherto  neglected  to  profit  of  the  advaotages 
which  they  enjoyed.  In  the  memorable  war  ^ 
twentyHieven  years,  they  had  jomed  wHb  tbe  La- 
cedaemonians, whom  they  had  raised  to  an  aiHlio^ 
rity,  of  which  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  tbe  imt 
of  Greece,  felt  tbe  intolerable  opfHreaaioo^  That 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the  Tbetians, 
who,  by  their  assistance  chiefly,  had  attained  a 
very  alarming  degree  of  power,  which  they  oc- 
casionally exerted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their  own 
convenience,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  tiie 
interest  of  tbeir  confederates.  If  this  power  Aould 
be  increased,  might  not  the  yoke  of  TbebM  be- 
come as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta  1  It  was  time 
for  tbe  Arcadians  to  know  their  own  worth;  to 
disdain  following  tbe  standard  of  any  fomigB 
alaite ;  aod  not  only  to  vindicate  their  freedomt  but 
to  claim  tbeir  just  pre-eminence.''  Tbe  assembly 
applauded  tbe  manly*  resolution  of  Lyconvedes; 

iumtlieoiaymaiL'*    ti.  tu.  p.  618. 
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I,  iB  order  to  render  it  eifectoal,  determimd  to  ^  »ap> 
keep  poddesBioD  of  siicb  places  as  they  had  taken  ^J^^^ 
ftoiti  the  LaoediBmonians  or  th^ir  allies  in  fills  and 
Achaia,  and  to  complete  their  conquests  in  these 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  PeloponnesuSi 

For  several  noonths  they  met  with  little  interline  spur- 
ruptton  in  this  design,  the  Spartans^  after  the  ^^^*^ 
parture  ^f  their  auxiliaries,  not  venturing  to  take  ^?  ^^^^^ 
the  field  until  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  year^  sign*  of 
when  they  received  a  new  supply  of  troops  from  dians. 
Dionysius,  and  both  troops*^  and  money  from  Ar-cilnT 
taxenes.    The  Theban  arms  were  actually  em- ^•^- ^^* 
ployed  in  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  relate ;  so  (hat  every  circum^ 
stance  conspired  to  hasten  the  march  of  Agesilaus 
and  the  Lacedemonians.    But  the  infirmities  inr 
cident  to  oM  age  made  him  decline  the  conomand, 
which  was  entrusted  to  his  son  Archidamus ;  his 
Colleague  Agesipolis  not  possessing  great  abilities 
either  for  war  or  government. 

Ttie  rapid  success  of  Archidamus,  who  seemed  cio^imu 
destined  to  restore  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  So^^ 
justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  magistrates  and^f^^^*. 
people*    He  expelled  the  hostile  garrisons  from  ^^'^* 
the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia,  stormed  Garyse, 
and  put  the  rebellious  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
From  thence  he  hastened  to  Arcadia,  laid  waste 
the  smtthem  frontier  of  that  province,  and  pre^ 
pared  to  attack  the  populous  city  of  Parrhasia, 
wiien  the  united  strength  of  the  Arcadians,  com- 

•  new  «v«fe  not  Fenimii,  but  (9hm,  **  Oreek  m%tceim\mJ^   %t* 
ii.K  vilp.619. 
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CHAP,  manded  by  Lycoaoedes»  aod  reinfbfced  hf  ihe 
2^  Aigires,  approached  to  its  relief.  Their  arrirel 
made  Arcbidamus  iritbdraw  to  the  bills  tbal^ovef* 
liang  the  obscure  village  of  Midea.  While  be  eft- 
camped  there,  Cissidas,  who  commanded  the  Sici* 
liaoss  declared  that  the  tine  limited  for  his  ab- 
sence was  expired,  and,  wHhout  waiting  mi  aor 
swer,  ordered  his  forces  to^prepare  their  baggage, 
and  to  march  towards  Laconia.  But  the  nettest 
passage  into  that  country  bad  been  seised  by  the 
Messenians.  In  this  difficulty  Gissidas  applied  to 
Archidamus,  who  hastened  to  bis  support  Tbe 
Arcadians  and  Argives  at  the  same  time  decamp- 
ed. The  hostile  armies  encountered  near  the  join- 
ing of  the  two  roads  which  led  towards  Spuia, 
from  Midea  and  Eutresios.  As  soon  as  Arcbida** 
mus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment, he  commanded  the  Spartans  to  forai»  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  advance,  addressed  Aem 
as  follows :  '<  Fellow-citizens  and  friends !  if  we 
are  still  brave,  we  may  look  forward  whh  cottfi* 
dence ;  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  affairs,  and  de- 
liver down  the  republic  to  posterity  as  we  receiv* 
ed  it  from  our  ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then,  by 
one  glorious  effort,  to  recover  our  hereditary  re- 
nown;  and  let  us  cease  being  the  reproach  (instead 
of  what  the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  ami 
defence)  of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families, 
and  our  country." 
Battle  of  While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
by  the  though  the  day  was  clear  and  serene.  The  soldiers, 
^i^*"^^*^  roused  by  the  noise^  looked  towards  the  dire€ti<m 
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btm  tvfticfa  it  came,  and  beheld,  io  a  eonflecrated  crap. 
groire  at  no  great  dktaDce,  an  altar  and  statue  of   ^^^^^ 
HeteulM,  the  great  progenitor  of  Arcbidamiu  without 
and  the  Spartan  kings*    Animated  by  the  wonder^  ^^'  ^ 
ful  conoirrence  of  sncb  auspicious  circumstances^ 
they  were  transpoiied  witii  an  enthusiasm  of  valour> 
andinopetuously  rushed  against  their  opponents,  in 
full  coBfidence   of  Tiotory.      The  enemy,    who 
thought  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  vanquished  and 
spiritless  people,  were  astonished  at  Uieir  mien  and 
aqsect  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack.    The  few 
who  waited  thek  approach  were  totally  destroyed; 
many  thousands  perished  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is  said 
by  ancient  historiansf^,  that  the  Spartans  lost  not 
a  man.    Archidamus  erected  a  trophy,  and  dit< 
patched  a  messenger  to  Sparta.    The  people  were 
assembled,  when  he  communicated  bis  extraordi- 
nary intelligence.    The  aged  AgesUaus  shed  tears 
of  jay.    The  Ephori  and  senators  sympathised 
with   the  emotions  of  their  king.    The  patriotic 
weakness  was  conimunicated  from  breast  to  breast ; 
the  amiable  contagion  spread  ;  the  sternest  mem- 
bers of  this  numerous  assembly  softened  into  ten- 
derness, and  melted  in  sensibilityf. 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  fromreaping  the  full  Foumk. 
froits  of  this  victory,  through  the  considerable  rein-  Megaio- 
forcement  which  the  Arcadians  soon  afterwards  re-^^' 
ceiived  from  Thebes.    By  the  assistance  of  these 
troops,  the  Menalians  and  Parrhasians,  who^  from 

•  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  620.    Diodor.  &  Plut  ubi  supra, 
f  Xenoph.    ibid.       He    obsenret,     «V»    Mnf    n    ofA    x,^^    «^ 
?.v9^,  iiutftuL  m^   ^  Socomiaon  tie  tenv  tojoyanlMmw.* 
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OH  i  R  Vtmir  situatbn  4m  the  'southervlnMrtier  of  Arcadia^ 
^^^^  were  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 


found  means  to  eiecute  a  des^n  said  1o  bave -beeo 
formerly  suggested  by  Epamkioiidas.  They  abanh 
doned  twenty  straggling  and  defeneeless  ^la^m ; 
and  choosing  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
eentre  of  their  territory,  erected  a  fortress  there, 
which  they  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall.  The 
benefit  of  security  attracted  new  inhabitanla ;  tlie 
walls  were  extended  ;  the  place  acquired  tbe  img* 
nificent  name  of  Megalopolis*,  tbe  last  cfty  buik 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  preserved  the  dIgoHy  of 
independent  governmentf. 
RcToiu.  The  temporary  successof  the  Spartanattnder  Ar- 
TbuMd/.  Chidamus,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  i^lour 
of  that  commander,  was  principally  oecasioned  i^ 
the  withdrawing  from  Peloponnesus,  at  a  very 
critical  juncture,  the  numerous  army  of  Thebes^ 
which  was  at  that  time  called  northward,  in  order 
to  take  an  important  and  honourable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly.  Since  tbe  atro* 
cious  murder  of  the  heroic  Jason,  the  latter  kingdom 
had  been  afflicted  by  a  continual  train  of  crMnes 
and  disorders.  Just  gratitude  and  respect  towairds 
the  memory  of  their  generous  and  wailike  chief,  en- 
gaged the  Thessalians  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
his  famUy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  Po* 
lydore  knd  Polyphron ;  of  whom  the  latter^  not 

•  *•  The  great  city.'* 

f  I  hmve  melted  together  PAUsaniai  in  Bceotie.  tnd  "Dwiorus,  1*  xr*  ^ 
384.  but  fdUowtdllwdiroiiol(ify«ftheUUci^ 


being  ible  t9  endure  tbe  reirtraint  ef  »  limited;  c  h  a  i». 
mwb  lew  of  a  divided  rule,  attaiiied,  by  the  assas^  ^^^* 
tioatfion  of  bis  colleague,  the  sole  doaunion  of 
Tbefisaly.  Hig  gterD  despotism  was  abolished  by 
the  faand  of  Alexander,  who  avenged  the  blood  of 
bis  kiosHiaii^  Polydore,  the  only  meritorious  af>' 
tion  of  his  life.  For  Alexander  (as  bis  character 
is  represented  to  us)  exceeded  the  cruelties  of  P» 
iyphroii>  and  of  all  the  detested  tyrants  that  have 
ever  been  condemned  to  the  infamy  of  history; 
The  Thessalians  were  delivered  from  such  a  mon* 
Iter  by  the  domestic  conspiracy  of  his  wife  Theb6» 
the  daughter  of  Jason,  and  her  brothers  Tisiphor 
nus,  Fitholaus,  and  JLycophron;  who  governed 
with  precarious  sway,  till  the  power  and  address 
of  Philip  destroyed  their  usurpation,  and  rendered 
iheir  distracted  country,  which  seemed  incapaUer 
of  freedom,  a  province  of  Macedonia.  Such,  in 
few  words,  were  the  revolutions  of  Thessaly ;  but 
the  bloody  reign  of  Alexander  demands  more  par* 
ticular  attention,  being  connected  with  the  gene* 
ral  revolutions  of  Greece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with  some  Tyranny 
distrust,  the  accounts  transmitted  by  ancient  re^^tr!^' 
publicans   of    the  Uves  and  actions  of  tyrantsf. 

*  His  brother,  uncle,  or  father,  according  to  different  authors. 

-f-  The  acceptation  of  the  word  tyrant  in  Greek  history  is  well  known. 
The  Greeks  called  nv^mta^  "  tyn^nts*'  tboae  who  had  acquired  sove- 
reignty in  states  formerly  republican.  Thessaly,  Sicily,  Corinth*  &o. 
were  governed,  not  by  jUvikutt^  but  tu^Atfos,  "  not  by  kings,  but  ty- 
rants ;**  whereas  Macedonia,  which  had  never  been  subject  to  any  species 
of  pc^ular  govetninenc,  v«is  nikd,  not  by  ruf^a,  but  fi^thuu  **  notbr 
tynmtsb  l>ut  kings." 
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CH  \  p.  The  popular  histories  of  Alexander  ttmiiid'Wi  af 
^^^  the  fiinciful  descriptions  of  Basiris  or  PygmaliMfc 
''^^^"''^  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  tyrant  of  l^es^ 
aaly  was  cruel  to  bis  subjects,  perfidious  to*  His  al- 
lies, implacable  to  his  enemies,  a  robber  by  laad, 
and  a  pirate  by  sea* :  but  thai  it  was  his  usual  di- 
version  to  bury  men  alive,  to  enclose  them  in  the 
akins  of  wild  beasts,  as  a  prey  to  ravenous  tlo^  to 
mutilate  and  torture  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parentsf,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  witbhv 
shedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  He- 
cuba and  Andromache,  during  the  representation 
of  the  Troadest.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  and  to  hare  left 
the  theatre  with  confusion ;  but  what  could  have 
engaged  a  monster,  such  as  Alexander  is  de- 
scribed, to  listen  to  the  pathetic  strains  of  the  len* 
der  Euripides?  What  pleasure,  or  what  pain, 
could  a  tyger,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  receive 
from  such  an  entertainment?  Although  we  abstract 
from  his  story  many  incredible  fictions,  Alexander 
might  well  deserve  the  resentment  of  the  Tbes^a* 
lians.  His  injured  subjects  took  arms,  and'  s6l{« 
cited  the  protection  of  Thebes,  whose  justice  or 
ambition  readily  embraced  their  cause.  As  EjMi- 
minondas  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of 
The  ftfikiri  his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted  by 
wij^  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  Their  arrival  struck 
5»t£.^*'*®rror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the  tyrant^  who 

•  These  are  the  words  of  Xenophon,  p.  601. 

t  PUit.  in  Felopii.  i  Id.  de  Port.  Alcx«bd. 
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wHlM^titdnitafrto  trust  his  d«fetice  to  the  ifuiner-CHAP. 
M»  gNardi  and  mercenaries  by'  whom  his  usurpa-  >  I  ,^ 
tion  was  supported,  inlplored  the  clemency  of  the 
Tfaehsn  generiils,  wbaiititng  to  the  most  hnittiliai* 
ing  cottdhiotis  which  their  wisdom  might  judge 
proj^er  to  esact  for  the  future  security  of  his  sub- 
jects*. 

This tramadtion  wds scarcely  ended,  When  ih^Te\op\daM 
Thebans,  whose  reputation  and  success  rendered  es  Perdi^ 
them  the  most  proper  mediators  in  Ihe  affarirb  of  {^hn>ne  of* 
Iheir  tieigbbours,  were  invited  into  Aiacedon,^^^^^^ 
Wbicb,  since  the  death  of  Adivntas  II.,  bad  been  a  ^}\^ 

1      «  •  11*    1  «        .  .  j»      Phihp  as 

prey>  dunng  six  years,  to  all  the  calamities  df  »wi  hos- 
disputed  sticcession.  Amyn^s  left  three  legfti-^oiy^p. 
mate  eons^  Alexander,  Perdiecas,  and  Philip,  and^^'^.^^^ 
a  natural  son,  Ptolemy,  whose  intrigues  bad  occa* 
siooed  All  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom.  He  coiritf 
not  pitevent  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the* 
throne^  aatbat  prince  bad  attained  the  age  of  nfian«* 
hood  at  tbe  time  of  bis  father's  death.  But  be  em- 
bittcjred  and  shortened  bis  reign,  which  lasted  only 
one  year;  after  which  Ptolemy  assumed  tbe  reinr 
of  government,  as  guardian  to  the  minority  of  Per- 
diecas^ and  protector  of  Macedon.  It  soon  ap- 
peaxf  d,  bow6ter,  that  his  ambition  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  regent 
Ho  gained  a  considerable  part>  to  his  interest, 
baffled  tbe  opposition  of  Perdiecas'  partisans,  and 
boldly  usurped  the  sovereignty.  The  friends  of 
tliat  unfortunate  prince  had  recourse  to  the  justice 

*  Diodor.  L  x?.  c.  zvil  k  Plut  in  Fdof  i(L 
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c  IT  A  r.  smd  pawtt  of  Thebes.  Pelopdidas  MteredJMMKr^ 
■g^  don  at  the  head  of  his  army;  restored  the  miine^ 
rous  exiles  whom  Ptolemy  bad  battkihed;  asserted 
the  just  rights  of  Ferdiccas  to  the  throne ;  and^  nP 
ter  receiring  hostages  from  the  coBfeendiag  fac- 
tiens,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  Iro- 
ther  of  Perdtecas,  afterwards  Emg  of  Macedon> 
dfid  c<mqueix>r  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Thes- 
saly,  baTing  finally  re-establbhed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  neighbourii^  kingdom"^. 

iB  treacbe.     Iti  hisjourney  through  a  country  where  he  bad 

^^  and  w  lately  »<Aed  ^^  P^rt  ^f  3  Ju^S^  ^^^  master^  H 
prison,  seemed  as  if  little  danger  could  reasonably  beiq[h 
Alexander,  prehended^  Pelopidas  had  sent  before  him  a  cop- 
IS^y^^^^'siderable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  conduct  tiie 
rl^^y.  Macedonian  hostages  towards  Thebes.  With  tiie 
^m^^'     vemainder,  be  marched  securely  tlutKig^  the 


A.G.36r.  ritory  of  his  Thessalian  confederates,  wheiftte  was 
informed  that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet  faim 
at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries.  Eren  ibis  snsj^- 
cious  circumstance  could  not  undeeeire  the  credu- 
lous confidence  of  the  Theban  chief.  He  imagHied 
tliat  the  tyrant  had  taken  this  measure  in  order  to 
shew  him  respect,and  tojustify  himselfagaioslaone 
recent  complaints  of  his  injured  subjects^  With 
an  imprudence  which  all  historians  ^  agree  to  coth 
demnf,  both  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  threw  iimm- 

*.  Diodor.  1.  XT.  c,  XV  ii.  &  Plut  in  Pelopid. 

f  Besides  Diodonia  and  Flutarcb,  the  sage  My&us  setcrety  mentgas 
ike  meantiotts  trust  of  Pelopidal.  PdyK  Can«b«  t.  ii.  |k98.  M||«la< 
in  that  passage  speaks  of  the  expedition  as  an  embaasj.  I  bav«  w^tfiuHj 
compared  the  different  writersj  and  adopted  ths  account  that  Messed 
most  probable  and  consistent. 
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je/lires  into  the  bands  of  a  traitor,  ^ho  gloried  ioc  h  a  p. 
despising  laws  human  and  divine.    They  were  in-  ^^^^ 
stantly  seized  by  his  order,   carried  to.  Pherse, 
l>ouhd,  imprisoned,  and  exposed  to  the  iasultiog 
eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude*. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Theban  toldiers'^i^^m^ 
should  have  been  animated  with  indignation  andminondcis. 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treainient  of  their  beloved 
chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  con- 
tend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries ;  and,  when  a 
powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  BcBotia,  they 
fatally  expetienced,  in  the  first  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  the  absence  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  degrada* 
tion  of  his  magnanimous  friend*  The  anny  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  difficulties,  encompassed  on 
every  side,  unwilling  to  fight,  and  unable  to  ly. 
The  troops  justly  accused  the  inexperience  of  their 
commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  contended 
vrttfa  far  more  formidable  enemies.  £paminondas, 
vrho  had  commanded  them  on  those  memorable 
occasions,  actuidly  served  in  the  ranks.  The 
soldiers  with  one  accord  saluted  him  general.  The 
fldngular  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man  speedily 
dianged  the  posture  of  afiairs ;  the  tyrant  was  de* 
iSbated  in  his  turn,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Epa- 
minondas,  instead  of  pushing  him  to  extremity, 
which  might  have  turned  his  desperate  fury  against 
the  valuaUe  lives  of  the  Theban  prisoners,  ho- 
rered  round  with  a  victorious  army,  ostentatiously 
displayed  the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  coa- 
d^ctj  and,  while  be  kept  Alexander  in  continual 
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c  Q  A  F  respect  and  fear,  yet  left  him  sufficient  tUw  ^  w* 
s^.^^,^^  pentance  and  submission.    This  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  attended  ivith  success.    The^rant 
implored  peace ;  but  be  only  received  a  truc^  of 
thirty  days,  on  condition  of  irestoriog  the  pteifiQUS 
of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias^. 
5?*^!rT-      Those  who  love  to  find  in  history  events  eicfff»- 
dfts  during  ordipary  and  romantic^  would  not  easily  e:icuse  my 
enement.  Omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of  Pelopidas^ 
TheU     during  his   imprisonment,  with   the    Thessalian 
tSjj/.  Q^^^n-    The  daughter  of  the  heroic  Jason  united 
the  h^^uty  Qi  the  one  se:^  with  the  courage  of  the 
other,  vvi  WM  beloved  by  her  husband  with  such 
love  as  a  tyrgqt  can  feel,  which  is  always  corriipted 
by  suspicion.    At  her  earnest  and  repeated  entrea-. 
tif^a,  Thebe  was  permitted  to  see,  apd  converse 
with  the  Theban  general,  whose  merit  and  fame 
she  had  long  s(dmired«    But  this  appearance  didnot^ 
answer  her  ei^p^ctation.  At  beholding,  his  qeglect* 
edand  aquallid  %ure>  she  was  seized  with^ap  emo- 
tion of  pityj  and  ej^laiiiie4  *'  How  much,.PalQ||i- 
das,  do  I  lament  ypur  wife  and  family.'*    "  JToUf 
Thebe,  are  more  to  be  lamented/'  replied  the 
Theban  hero,  *^  who,  without  being  a  pri^icmeri, 
continue,  the  voluntary  slave  of  a  perfidious  luid 
eruel  tyrant/'     Th«  expression  is  said  to  h«r« 
aunk  deep. into  tbfe  heart  of  the  Queen,  who.ne* 
membere4  the  roproach  of  Pelopidas,  when,  ten 
years  afterward^,  she  supported  th^  courage^,  and 
Ujiged  the  hand^  of  the  assa^j^s  of  Aleunderf » 
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BmthiB  moral  narrative^  however  strongly  authen*c  h  a  r* 
ticated)  cannot  be  attentively  read  without  occa-  ^^^ 
sioning  some  degree  ot  scepticism  concerning  ihe 
history  of  Alexander.  Had  he  been  the  monster 
which  resentment  or  credulity  have  taken  pleasure 
to  delineate,  who  never  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  wife,  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  slept  in  a 
lofty  inaccessible  tower,  to  which  he  mounted  by  a 
ladder,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog^j 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  permitted  an 
interview  between  a  secret  and  an  open  enemy. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy.to  reconcile  with  the  fierce-*  Anec^ 
ness  of  the  Thessalian,  another  anecdote,  which  hasda^  ITd^ 
probably  been  invented  to  display  the  magnani* 
mity  of  Pelopidasy  but  which  displays  still  more 
strongly  the  patience  of  Alexander.  During  the 
confinement  of  the  former  at  Pherae,  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  his  usual  cruelties  towards 
the  is^bitants  of  that  city.  Pelopidas  consoled 
their  affliction,  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  for 
vengeance.  He  even  sent  to  reproach  the  ab*, 
surdity  of  the  tyrant,  in  destroying  daily  so  many 
innocent  men,  from  whom  he  bad  nothing  to  fear, 
while  be  allowed  an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  em^ 
ploy  the  first  moment  of  freedom  te  punish  his 
nuinilbkl  enormities.  ^<  And  is  Pelopidas  so  de- 
sirous to  die  ?''  was  the  answer  of  the  Thessalian.. 

Yesy'  replied  the  prisoner,  <*  that  ^oti  may  the 


«c 


*  Cicero  de  offic.  1. 3«  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  Bat  the  story,  ai  related  by 
JteiK^lion,  if  divtested-ofsHch  improbable  fictions:  and  Xenoplton  aeemtf 
hardly  to  believe  all  that  he  nlatea  He  laya,  Af}^«i  m 'nMrr-HUid 
jcpcuts  thatit  iMiaJicarmjrxftiewienteiMa  bdov. 
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C  H  A.  P.  sooner  perish,  having  rendered  yourself  still  inbre 
^^^^^^^  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men*."    The  resentment 
of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  expressed,  prored  an 
empty  boast;  forjmmediately  after  his  dclirerance, 
the  Theban  army  was,  for  very  urgent  reasons, 
withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 
CogjwMi^     The  Theban  expedition  in  the  north  bad  allowed 
deputie*  the  Spartans,  in  some  degree,  to  recover  their  In- 
ob-mp.     fiuence  in  the  south  of  Greece.    Archidamus  had 
Jf^f'jg^  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Arca^ans, 
the  bravest  and  most  powerful  of  the  confederates. 
The  crafty t  Antalcidas,  with  EuthyclesJ,  a  Spar- 
,tan  of  abilities  and  intrigue,  had  been  sent  as  am- 
bassadors to  Persia,  in  order  to  hasten  the  suppliea 
df  troops,  or  mopey,  expected  from  that  country. 
It  was  time  for  Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  counteract  the  dangertom 
negociations  of  her  enemies   with   Artaxeraes. 
Epaminondas,  whose  recent  and  illustrious  mttH 
bad  silenced  the  unjust  clamours  of  factioD^  Was 
confirmed  in  his  military  command ;  and  Pfelopi- 
das,  whose  unfortunate  adventure  in  Thessaly  was 
ascribed  less  to  bis  own' imprudence  than  totfae 
treachery  of  Alexander,  was  dispatched  to  the  Ektst, 
as  the  person  best  qualified  to  conduct  a  negooa* 
tion  with  the  ministers  of  the  Great  King.    He  was 
accompanied  by  the  ambassadors  of  EHs,  Ax^go^ 
and  Arcadia ;  those  of  Athens  followed  soon  after- 
wards ;  so  that  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time* 
a  general  congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  a^Uo 

^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  f  Flat,  in  Artueix» 
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tod  adjust  their  inferests  at  the  court  of  a  foreigoCR  afs 
prince.    It  might  be  expected,  that  a  scene  so  new  J^^^^ 
and  interesting  should  hare  excited  the  attention      '    ' 
of  historians ;  yet  they  have  left  us  ignorant  in 
what  city  of  his  dominions  Artaxerxes  received  the 
Greeks.    At  their  arrival,  the  King  treated  An* 
talcidas  with  that  partial  kindness  due  to  an  ancient 
guest  and  favourite ;  but  at  their  public  audience^ 
the  appearance,  the  fame»  and  the  eloquence  of 
Pelopidas,  more  majestic  than  that  of  Athens^ 
mere  nervous  than  that  of  Sparta"*,  entitled  him 
to  a  just  preference,  which  the  King,  whose  rank 
and  temper  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal. 

The  Theban  represented  that  in  the  battle  pf  R«pNMt. 
Plataea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever  since  Pdopida* 
that  memorable  engagement,  his  countrymen  had  ^m,  m^ 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Persia,  at  the"****^ 
jrisk  of  losing  whatever  men  held  most  precious. 
That  the  dangerous  war  in  which  they  were 
actually  engaged,  bad  been  occasioned  by  their 
open  and  steady  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
Spartans,  previous  to  their  destructive  invasions  of 
Asia.    The  imperious  pride  of  Agesilaus  could 
never  forget  the  affront  offered  hitn  at  Aulis, 
when,  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  he  intended  to 
offer  sacrifice  before  his  embarkation.    He  had 
begun  hostilities  without  justice,  and  carried  them 
on  without  success.  The  field  of  Leuctra  had  been 
iiUke  fatal  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  Sparta ; 
nor  would  that  ambitious  republic  have  reason  to 

♦  Flat,  in  Pelopld. 
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^j^  upfortuaate  juncture,  the  Thebaii8  had  nai^ytm 

prerented  by  reasoM  equally  ioiportasi  ami  ikp* 

nourable,  from  assisting  thek  Pelopomeiitfo  c«i- 

Mntioor  federates.    Timagoras  the  Atbeniam  guided  iby 

other '     oiotives  whicb  ancient  history   has    not  parti' 

enlarly  explained*,  seconded,  with  vigour  and  ad* 

diws,  the  arguments  of  the  illustrious  IliobaB. 

In  Tain  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of  TimtgonHi 

niQonstrate  against  his  breach  of  trusti  The  other 

deputies  were  confounded  by  his  impudence;  wmAf 

before  they  had  time  to  express  their  astonishnwal 

and  indignation,  the  King  desired  Pelo|Mda8  to  esr 


*  Hie  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Timag^ru  deserves  attenfkck 
Bp  coopcntted  with  iks  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  sAihrnwIiiT 
of  a  state  actually  at  war  with  it.  We  may  gutst  his  motivea  ^  ^m 
reward.  He  received  from  the  Kin§^  of  Persia,  at  his  departuse,  cold 
and  iiWer,  and  other  valuable  presents,  particularly  a  bed  oihrnioii 
camtmctioQ,,  with  Persian  slavts  to  malce  it;  and  be  wwciiiiediDs 
sedan  to  the  eea-shore  at  the  King's  expense. .  Yet  this  ni|M&  h^  ibe 
effrontery  to  return  to  Athens*  and  to  appear  in  the  public  asaembly: 
lit  knew  the  force  of  eloquence  and  intrigfue  over  the  cap^eioits 
minds  of  bis  countrymen }  he  knew  that  the  piaotiot  of  MOBiCiii|^ 
bribes  was  so  usual,  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  pcopo^  "fw^  of 
its  baseness.  He  perhaps  remembered  the  pleasant  proposal  of  Epu 
csttest  that  instead  of  nine  Aroboos,  the  Athenians  siiouMl*  ateaanf 
elect  nine  ambassadors;  chosen  from  the  poorest  oitiaeM,.«li^.pi|gJii 
return  rich  from  Persia.  Epicrates  bad  acquired  a  veiy  undue  ptopor- 
lion  of  wealth  by  this  infamous  means»-  as  we  learn  from  an  dratloii  of 
Lysias.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  less  indignant  aitlii»  piSk,  tfudrde* 
lighted  with  his  humour.  Timagoras,  however,  was  not  no  fi)ftW|aie; 
he  was  accused  by  his  colleague  Leon,  and  condemned  to  deatfi»  not^  if 
^^  may  credit  Platafch,  because  hie  had  betrayad  his  tmst,  and  ieei^liea 
bribes,  but  because  the  Athemans.  were  extremely  diyltaicd<iKl  ^^ 
lopidas  had  effected  the  object  of  his  commission  at  th^  Fm^iuk  i 
Fl«t.-hi  Feiopid. 
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pteinllieol^ect  of  his  commission,  and  the  demand  c  rap. 
^f  Mb  countrymen.  The  Theban  replied,  that  he  J^J^ 
liad  been  sent  to  propose  and  ratify  a  treaty  be- 
tweenbisrepublic  and  Persia,  on  conditions  equally 
advantageous  to  both,  since  the  canning  of  them 
into  execution  would  destroy  the  power  of  those 
atates  which  had  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
tttrt>ance  and  danger  to  all  their  neighbours.  His 
proposals  were,  that  the  Athenians  should  be  com* 
manded  to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that  the  fertile 
comtryof  Messenia  should  be  declared  totally  in* 
dependent  of  Sparta.  If  any  opposition  to  the 
treaty  were  made  by  these  powers,  that  war  should 
be  levied  against  them  by  Persia,  Thebes,  and 
their  allies ;  and  if  the  inferior  cities  of  Greece  de- 
clined to  engage  in  so  just  a  cause,  that  their  ob- 
stinacy should  be  punished  with  an  exemplary 
severity.  The  King  approved  these  articles,  wbidi 
were  immediately  consigned  to  writing,  confirmed 
by  the  royal  seal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambas* 
sadors.  On  hearing  the  clause  which  related  to 
Athens,  Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  pecu- 
liar to  bis  country,  ''  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  must 
look  out  for  some  other  ally,  instead  of  the  King 
of  Persia.*'  After  this  daring  threat,  the  ambas- 
sadors  took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece  with  all 
poastUe  expedition*. 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of  omtncs 
distinction,  intrusted  with  the  instrument  contain- ^^^^J^^a' 
^Dg  the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  Thebes,  the^J^^ 
people  were  immediately  ^  aWembled,  and  beiiig«< 

*  Zcoopb  p.  62t,  &  flfqq. 
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c  H  A?  infimned  of  the  happy  fiuita  of  Iw  embMiSMflNgr 
^^^  emnmended  his  dil^enre  and  dexterit  j.  .  Wittmift 
ticm  of  the  loflinga  day,  messengers  were  dispatched  todemMii 
^Sbnl  ^^  atteDdance  of  representatiyes  from  the  Grecisa 
states,  whose  interests  were  all  al&e  ooneemed  ie 
Ihe  late  important  negoctation.  It  does  aol  ap 
pear  that  eiiher  Athens  or  Sparta  condesGODded  te 
ohej  the  summons.  The  convention,  how«ve4 
was  very  numerous.  The  Persian  read  the  troalf» 
^wed  the  Kiog^s  seal,  and,  in  the  naase  of  his 
master,  requked  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  with 
the  formalky  of  oaths  usually  employed  «i  such 
ocoanons.  Tl^  representatiyesalmostunaiiimoiidy 
declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear»  not  la 
awear ;  and  that,  before  the  treaty  could  be  ratified 
by  general  consent,  its  conditions  oraat  be  pre-* 
Tiously  discussed  in  the  particular  assembly  €»f  each 
iDdependent  republic.  Such  was  the  firm^  but 
moderate  answer  of  the  other  deputies :  but  the 
h%bHspirited  Lycomedes  went  farther  than  hm  Col- 
leagues. Hk  friend  and  countryman,  Antiodiii^ 
who  had  lately  acted  as  the  ambassador  of  Arcadia 
at  the  Persian  court,  returned  disgusted  by  %bt 
contempt  shewn  towards  his  country  by  the  Oveat 
King,who  hesitated  nottopreferEKs  to  Arcadia.  In 
givinganaeoountofhisembassytotheTeBThauamd 
(the  name  usually  bestowed  on  theassemUad  Afcrn* 
dians  aioce  the  re*union  of  their  tribes  ia  Mna- 
iin9a  and  MegalopoHs),  he  indulged  himaeifiB 
many  contumeliousexpreeriona  against  Artaaeraes 
«ad  his  subjects,  wfaiefa  were  greedily  Hslfeiied  to%gr 
the  resentment  and  enry  of  his  heifers.  <*  r^eitber 
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fb»  w«bM|'Iiw  the  power  <rfUie  Gnat  Kiiiff  weito  h  a% 
4»  ^tt  in  reality  as  flattery  and  iakefacHMl  repra-  ^^^^^ 


Wiited:tliem«    The  galden  plane-tree,  which  bad 

often  been  no  ostentatiousiy  deseribed.oould  aeatee 

afibrd  shade  to  a  grasshopper.    He  himself  had 

been  ah  attentive  observer;  yet  all  he  couM  find 

ki  Persia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  Iniory ; 

bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  useless  and  servile 

irain :  birt  men  fit  to  contend  with  the  Greeks,  he 

neither  himself  saw,  nor  thought  it  possible  for 

ofbenB  to  discoven"    The  promt  disdain  of  An** 

tioebos  had  been   communicated    entire  to  the 

breast  of  Lycoraedes.    He  deefatfed,  that  Arcadia 

needed  net  any  aUianee  with  the  Great  King;  and 

that  were  such  a  matter  in  agitation,  Thebes  wouid 

not  be  the  prqper  jrface  to  determine  it,  since 

every  convention  ten^g  to  a  general  peace  ouglit 

to  be  held  in  that  country  which  had  been  the 

principal  scene  of  warfare. 

Tiie  Theban  magistrates  breathed  the  mingled  «d  by 
sentiments  of  disappointment,  inifignation,  grie^^burhi 
andrage.    They  accused  Lycomedes  as  a  traitor ^"^*~^*^* 
to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  but  he 
dei^ised  their  empty  clamours,  and,  without  deign* 
trig  an  answer,  walked  from  the  assembly,  and  was 
followed  by  all  the  deputies  of  Arcadia.    Not* 
Wftfastanding  this  severe  mortification,  the  Thebans* 
did  not  abandon  the  ambitious  project  at  which 
Ihey  had  long  aimed.     Nothing  favourable^  they 
percMved,  could  be  expected  in  the  general'  co» 
greas  of  tiie  states,  so  that  they  allowed  the  assenii' 
biy  to  break  iq>,  without  iasistfaig  forther  on  theiir 
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CHAP.  dMrniDda  Biiiat  a  short  dfiilanee  of  ^me^  ^ka^ 
^^^^  raneired  ibe  same  proposal  to  the  several  v^lMb- 
lics»  begmoiqg  with  Gorintli,  one  of  tbe  weahsnt, 
biii  most  weaUby,  in  hopes  that  vbateyer-.oppon* 
Uoo  the  oTertures  of  the  King  of  Peraiat  and  ^ktit 
Ofra,  had  found  ia  the  umted  strength  and  rooufi* 
deaee  of  the  assemUed  confederacy)  few  single 
states  at  least)  would  Teatuce  to  provoke  the  in- 
digaatioii  of  such  powerful  adrersaries.  But  in  4hi0» 
too»  they  were  disappointed.  The  Goriathiaiii  da- 
dioedeiiterii^  into  any  allboce  with  the  Ku^^ 
Persia^aodset  his  pow^  at  defiance.  Theinagnani 
mousexample  was  imitated  by  tbeirneighboiir»;.ihe' 
secret  pracUees  of  tbeThebans  were  equally  firaii-. 
less  with  their  open  declarations  and  demaods. « 
cptmi.  .  Epaminondas  encouraged  bis  coui)f#yaienito'a&-. 
T^to'tbH  quire»by  arms,  that  preeminence  whioh  ik%y  \ 
^^^I^Sa^  vainly  e;q)eated  to  obtain  by  negeciation*  Hu 
^r?'  nown,  justly  increased  by  thejrecent  transaivtaDnsia 
A.  c.  366-  Tfaes8«ly»  rendered  bis  influence  iiresistiblei  He 
was  agaki  vrtrusted  with  the  command  of  s^  power* 
f^  araiy^  with  which,  for  the  thiid  time»  he  in-^ 
v^ded  the  Peloponnesus*  The  Eliansaod  Areft- 
diaosy  though  hostile  to  eachotfaer,  weae  alike  di^: 
posed  for  rebellion  i^^aiest  Thebes ;  biil»  instead  ef 
marchiiig  into  their  lerritories>  a  measure  wfakh 
mi|^t  have  engaged  tbem  to  settle  theur  private 
diflS^nces,  and  to  unke  against  the  commeii 
ene«y»  Epaminondas  endeavoured  to  qimb  rfheir 
disaffection,  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  Aehai»» 
which,  stretching  along  the  Gorinthiamigulph^ 
skirted  the  northern  firontiers  of  £lia  and  i 


IBrom  the  nature  of  their  goremmeiit,  the  AchseeiM  on  Km 
uwmAiy  enjayed  more  tranqiiillity  than  their  neigh^  ^^'' 
bowB.    They  possessed  not  any  great  town,  whose  coHiptii 
needjr  and  turbulent  inhabitants,  seduced  by  po«)|^^^ 
polar  demafogues,  could  rouse  the  whole  province  ^^ 
to  arms  and  ambition.    Towards  the  east  and  the  «uittce. 
irthmus  of  Corinth^  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phfius 
had  .long  been  regarded  as  separate  republies,  un» 
eonileeted  with  the  general  body  of  the  Achsean 
m^on.    J£giu(n  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  con* 
slilating  the  usual  place  of  conveBtion  for  the 
statM  of  Achata ;  but  Oym6,  Thrtmi,  and  Pelten^^ 
searcely  yielded  to  Mgium  in  populousneas  and 
power,  and  seem,  with  several  places  of  inferior 
note,  to  have  formed  so  many  separate  and  inde« 
pendent  communities,  all  alike  subject  to  the  same 
equitable  system  of  Ach«m  Idws.    Immedietely 
before  the  Theban  invasion,  the  aristocracy  had 
acquired  an  undue  weight  in  ibe  constitution  of 
Achaia,  so  that  the  principal  nobles  and  magia* 
trates  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  than  they  flocked  from  all  querteili  of 
the  province  to  meet  Epaminondas,  soMciting  his 
favour  and  friendship,  and  little  anxious  about  the 
independence   of  their  country,  provided  they 
might  preserve  their  personal  privileges  and  pri- 
vaie-  fortunes.    The  people  pereeiviog  themselves 
brtrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their 
pvotectois,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance. 
S^minondas  accepted  the  submission  of  the  magvh 
trates,  and  received  pledges  of  their  engagement, 
that  Achaia  should  thenceforth  adhere  to  the  in- 
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e  H  4  F.  terest  of  Tbebes,  and  foSoir  «k  standaticl  oHhal 

^"^^^  republic*  i^' 

This  conquest  which  was  aflbeted  without  slifiH 

ing  a  Mow,  and  withoot  producing  an^  ifitoffial 

revolution  of  gorernnient,  was  destractiye  and 

bloodj  in  its  consequences.    SpaminOndM;  fmt 

reasons  not  suftcientlj  explained,  returned  withiiig 

army  to  Thebes ;  but  before  be  arrived  there,  va* 

rious  complaints   against  his  conduct  bflMl  been 

made  in  the  Theban  assembly.    The  Arctdiam 

and  Argives  complained  that  a  people,  who  knew 

bytbeirown  recent  experience  the  inconvewiawoes 

of  aristocracy,  should  have  conirmed  that  eevare 

Ibrai  of  gOTernment  in  a  dependent  pro^fiace. 

The  democratic  fiictiton  in  Achaia  secretly  senl 

emissaries  to  second  the  complaint.    Tbeeneariea 

elEpaminondas  seined  the  fayourable  opportunily 

of  accusing  and  calumniatitig  that  fllustrieiiamaa- 

mandeir,  and  the  capricious  multitude  were  pei^ 

snisded  to  condemn  his  proceedings,  and  to  aend 

commissioners  into  Achaia,  who  with  the  asaistanea 

of  the  populace,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  hoiif 

of  mercenaries,  dissolved  the  aristocracy,! 

or  put  to  death  tiie  noUes,  and  instituted 

mocratic  form  of  policy.    The  foreign  troopa  I 

scarcely  left  that  country,  when  the  exiles,  wlio 

were  extremely  numerous  and  powerful,  returned 

with  common  consent,  and,  after  a  bloady  wbA 

desperatestruggie,rec€>veredtheirancientlnAMiioe 

in  their  respective  cities.    The  leaders  of  fbepo^ 

pulace  were  now,  m  their  turn  put  to  death  0r  «ae- 


}«]|e^i tbe iriftoency  was re-eatabUshed ;  andtbeC  <<  ^  '^ 
Hiagistratea,  knowiDg  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de-  .^...^^ 
pmi  oo  the  qnateady  politics  of  Tfaebes»  craved 
tbft  protection  of  Sparta,  whiob  was  readily  granted 
tbem.  Tbe  Acbseans  approved  Ibeir  gratitude  by 
ravagiog  the  northern,  while  tbe  Lacedaemonians  in* 
fMtedtheaouthern  frontier  of  Arcadia;  and  that  un- 
happy  provinee^felt  and  regretted  the  inconvemence 
of  ilt  ilituation  between  two  implacable  enemies*. 

Skyon,  though  governed  by  the  Achaean  laws^^P**^ 
did  not  fellow,  on  this  occasion,  tbe  example  of  govern. 
ita  ae^bbours.    That  unfortunate  city,  which  had  skyon. 
kmg  been  the  seat  of  elegance  and  the  arts,  was  re-^iH^ 
served  fw  peculiar  calamities*    Euphron,  a  bold,  ^*  ^'  ^^ 
erafty,  and  ambilioua  demagogue,  having  already 
acquired  great  credit  with  the  LacedsemonianSi 
was  demrous  of  obtaining   equal  consideration 
among  the  enemies  of  that  people,  hoping,  by  so 
many  foreign  connexions,  to  render  himself  ab- 
aofaite  master  of  his  little  republic.    For  this  pun* 
pose,  be  secretly  reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Ar* 
ghree,^  that  **  Sicyon,  having  tbe  samelaws  and  go- 
vemni^it,  would  naturally  embrace  the  same  alli-^ 
ance  with  the  neighbouring  cities;  but  tbe  danger 
6f  tbia  event  he  would  undertake  to  remove,  with 
viery  slender  assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia."' 
The  admonition  was  not  lost;  a  body  of  arnled 
men  arrived  at  Sicyon ;  Euphron  assembled  tbe 
people ;  the  government  was  changed ;  new  magis- 
trates  were  appointed ;  and  Euphron  was  entrained 
with  the  command  of  the  national  force,  consisting 
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CHAP.  qUeflyofinerceQaries.  Hating  oiitaned  tlii8»rbe 
L,.^  obtained  all.  fiycareases^  bribes,  and  flattery,  the 
troqp9  were  gained  over  io  bis  parly,  and  became 
attached  to  his  person.  His  colleagues  in  the  go- 
TeruQient  were  removed  by  secret  treachery  or 
open  violence.  His  private  enemies  were  held  the 
enemies  oi  the  state,  accused,  condenmedt  and 
banished ;  and  their  confiscated  estates  augmented 
the  wealth  of  Euphron,  whose  rapacity  knew  iio 
bounds,  sparing  neither  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals,  nor  the  public  treasury,  nor  the  cpnse- 
crafted  gold  and  silver  which  adorned  the  ten^fes 
of  Sicyon.  The  sums,  amassed  by  such  impiouB 
meims,  enabled  him  to  confirm  his  usurpation.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  his  mercenary  guards, 
who^  while  they  oppressed  the  republic,  were  t»e- 
ful  auxiliaries  to  the  Argives  and  Areadians. 
/Whatever  these  nations  thought  proper  te  com- 
mand, the  soldiers  of  Euphron  were  ready  to  obey; 
and  partly  by  such  alacrity  in  their  service,  pvUy 
by  iMribing"^  the  principal  men  in  Axgos  and  Arca- 
dia, the  crafty  tyrant  expected  to  prevent  tfaeae 
neighbouring  communities  from  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 
HiB  usurp*  Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  oftiie 
tuned  by' Greeks,  that  his  detestable  policy  was  attended 
B^^^IJ^.with  success,  until  iSneas,  the  Stymphalian,  ob- 
^**^  tained  the  conunand  of  the  Arcadians.  Tfaa 
man,  availing  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  SicyMi  to 
Stympbalus,  the  place  of  bis  birth  and  resideDce, 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  the  oppressed  ciliRse 
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<tf/'tlte  *fN««r«     JEoms^  p^ape,  had  not  suf-cHAP. 
HcwMj  shared  the  largesses  ofEuphron;  P^^J^^^ 
baps  the  hittnanitj  of  his  nature^  lamented  the 
anfierings  of  the  Sicyonians.    Whatever  was  his 
motive,  it  is  certain  that  he  endeavoured  to  eipel 
their  tyrant,  and  to  restore  their  liberty. 

Eupbron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  engage  Euphron 
successively  in  his  favour  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ited  at'"^ 
Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  spared  neither '^^^^ 
pains,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes.  He  was  com* 
mooly  his  own  ambassador  ;  and  his  activity  and 
abilities  must  have  risen  far  above  the  ordinary 
pitch,  to  engage  the  {M'incipal  states  of  Greece, 
one  after  another,  to  support,  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  principles,  the  tyranny  of  a  single  man^ 
Ineitfraetions  at  home,  and  hostilities  from  abroad, 
»l  length  occasioned  his  downfaK  He  escaped  to 
Tbebee  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  His 
eoMuies  sent  proper  persons  to  counteract  his  in* 
trigu^s  there*  7'be  money,  however,  and  tiie  ad^ 
<|f«i8B  frf  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  Thehan 
magistnites,  and  he  expected  to  be  restored  in 
triumph  by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who  fol* 
lownd  him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  familiarity f 
wiib  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had  recourse 
to  the  ooly  expedient  that  seemed  capable  of 
frustratuig  his  ctesigns,  and  assassinated  Eupbron 
Im  Ab6  Cadmssa^  while  the  Tfaeban  arcbons  and 

*  Xenophon  seems  to  spproTe  this  reason.    He  says,  JEneas  tbe  Stym- 

of  tbe  Sicyonians  intolerable." 
f  nr  i^imm  Mintf  tounis  'rut  tifX^m  vntt^r**    Xenontk  »r  €29. 
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c  R 1^  p«  senators  were  assembled  within  the  waAh  oi^ttHi^ 
^^^  edifice* 

Thu  ac.       The  murderers  were  seized ;  and  the  atrocity,  a» 

liciyju^'  well  as  the  indigrtity  of  their  crime,  was  strongljr 

ti&Mi.      represented  to  the  senate  by  one  of  the  arcfaons, 

who  probably  regretted  the  death  of  Eupbr^i,  at 

the  loss  of  a  wealthy  client.    The  eriminals  denfed 

the  fietct,  till  one,  bolder  than  the  fest,  not  only 

avowed,  but  justified  the  assassination,  as  eqmdiy 

lawful)  advantageous,  and  honourable ;   and  so 

little  horror  do  men^  feel  at  the  perpetratioo  of 

emies  which'  prevati  in  their  own  age,  and  wiflr 

whieh  (heir  fancies  are  familiar,  that  the  aasanasnit 

wore  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  Thebau  sem^ 

whose  award  was  approved  by  tAie  assemblyf. 

Tbeaiiiet     Meanwhile,  the  wav  languished  on  both  sidesb 

2s]fp^  Mid*  the  hostile  confederacies  were  on  the  point  of 

^h!?^.^^  beii^  disaoked.    The  Athenians  and  Arcadians, 

See^Ute  ^^y^^7  disgusted  with  thehr  respective  allies^  con- 

APMce    duded  ^  treaty  of  peaco  and  mutual  defence, 

Thebes,   through  the  interventiott  of  Lycomedes  the  Manti- 

^i!X     i^aean,  who  was  slafti  in  hie  return  from  Atbens  by 

A.  c.  366.  n  party  of  Arcadian  exiles.    This  negociation  gave 

general  alarm :  the  Arcadians,  who  had  entered 

into  treaty  with  Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thebea; 

end  the  united  strength  of  these  three  republics  was 

at  that  time  sufficient  to  subdueand  enslave  the  reef 

of  Greece.    The  terror  was  increased  when  il  ap- 

peared  Hut  the  Athenians  had  little  iaelinatioii  to 

evacuate  several  places  in  the  Corinthian  teAiilOffy 

wiiich  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  against  tfae^ 

^  Xepoph.  L  TiL  p;  630.  f  H.  ibid.  p.  631^  k  mi^ 
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Awmdiaiis  and  Thebms*  By  seasonable  T]gilaiic6»<^  ^  a.p. 
Ibe  Corinthians  anticipated  a  design  too  unjust  to  ^^^^.^^^ 
be  publicly  avowed ;  tbey  cautiously  dissembled 
their  fears ;  graciously  thanked  Chares,  who  had 
arriyed  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pretence  of  offer* 
iBg  them  his  senrice,  but  took  care  not  to  admit 
bim  within  their  harbours ;  and  by  extreme  kind* 
nc^  and  condescension,  accompanied  with  warm 
professions  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  hitherto 
afforded  them,  they  got  rid  of  the  foreign  garri- 
sona,  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Athenians.    But  the  narrow  escape  which  tbey 
bad  oiade,  and  the  dread  of  being  exposed  in  fiiture 
to  any  nnrilar  danger,  made  them  estremely  aoli^ 
citous  to  promote  a  fj^necal  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  Artaxerzes  and  the  Tbebans.    Mo- 
tares  of  the  same  kind  influenced  the  cities  of 
Acfaaia,  and  the  little  republic  of  Phlius,  whicht 
together  with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  re- 
mained  faithful  to  Sparta.  A  similarity  of  intereets 
oocaaioned  a  close  communication  oi  viewe  and 
measures  among  the  leaders  of  all  those  communi- 
ties; who  agreed,  bycommonx^onsent,  to  dispatch 
an^mbassy  to  Sparta,  laeqiiealing  that  she  would  aer 
cept  the  conditions  of  peace  lately  offered  by 
Tbebes^or  if  she  thought  it  inconsistent  with  honour 
to  cede  her  just  preteusions  to  Measene,  that  she. 
would  allow  her  faithful,  but  helpless  allies,  to 
enter  into  a  separate  negociation  with  the  Theban 
nfwblic. 

The  reasonableness,  and  even  modesty,  of  tbisBeMoiui- 
ftquest,  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  Spartans,  ^budt^ 
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c  B  \  r.  wben  tbey  reflected  on  the  imefal  aenkm  of  ^Ihe 
^^^^^^^  allies,  and  considered  how  much  they  had  already 
snifered  in  their  cause.  The  Phliasiatt,  in  par- 
ticular, had,  during  five  years,  given  such  iIIiib* 
trious  proofe  of  theirunsbaken  adberrace  to  Spoita, 
te  stand  unriyalled  in  the  history  of  national  faoboiur 
and  fidelity.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  enemies^ 
tliey  had  continually,  since  the  battle  of  Lanctra^ 
suffered  the  invasions  and  assaults  of  the  Tliebans» 
Arcadians,  and  Argives.  Their  territory  wm  to- 
tally wasted  ;  their  city  closely  besieged  ;  Iheu* 
citadel  more  than  once  surprised  and  taken ;  their 
wealth,  {Miblic  and  private,  was  exhausted^  and 
they  subsisted  precariously  on  provisions  broiigbt 
from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of  which  tbey  hnd 
pledged  their  beasts  of  burden  and  instrumente  of 
agriculture.  Tet  under  the  pressure  of  these 
multiplied  calamities,  they  had  preserved  Ibeir 
fidelity  inviolate :  they  had  disdained  to  aceq^t 
the  peace  which  the  Thebansofieredtfaemon^on- 
dition  of  their  forsaking  Sparta ;  even,  at  laat^ 
tbey  were  determined  to  negociate  witii  Thebes 
for  neutrality  alone ;  nor  had  they  humbly  aoii* 
cited  permission  to  embrace  this  measure,  intfl 
Corinth,  the  only  source  of  their  subsistence,  8eeB^ 
ed  ready  to  forsake  them'*. 
TheSptr.  The  Strength  of  such  arguments,  uiged  by  the 
b^A^on  eloquence  of  Patrodes  the  Pldiasian,  might  have 
^^'^*  softened,  if  any  thing  could  faave  softened,  the  in- 
flexible temper  of  the  Spartan  senate,  and  die- 
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po0«dtb»i  iMMnUy  to  prefeir  the  iivierast  of  their  c  hap. 
Hrllies,  and  their  ovrn  immediate  safety,  to  the^^,,^,.^ 
douhtfiil  prospect  of  recoveriiig  Messen^.  Bat 
tiie  pretendoos  of  this  extraordinary  people  seem 
to  hare  become  more  lofty,  in  proportion  to  their 
inability  to  support  them ;  and,  on  that  particnlaT 
oeeaaion,  the  proud  obstinacy,  natural  to  the 
Spartans,  was  increased  by  an  animated  speech  of 
Arohldamus,  full  of  the  most  confident  hopes,  and 
glowing  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  age,  his  situation, 
and  bis  character. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de- speech  of 
fection  of  the  confederates.  "  The  Phliasians,  mil" 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may,  with* 
ouft  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety  for  peace ; 
safety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But  the  Spartans 
have  a  character  to  sustain,  which  it  would  be  iiv* 
fainy  to  relinquish.  They  expect,  not  barely  to 
exirt,  but  to  enjoy  glory  and  renown,  the  true 
sweeteners  of  existence ;  and,  if  that  be  impossible, 
they  must  perish !  Tet  is  not  their  situation  des- 
perate :  a  nation  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  con* 
dition  of  distress,  in  which  a  warlike  genius  and  a 
well-regulated  government,  may  not  afford  relief. 
But  in  military  experience  and  abilities,  we  are 
still  unrivalled ;  and  such  a  system  of  policy  as  we 
enfoy,  no  other  people  can  boast.  We  enjoy,  be- 
sides, temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the  con- 
tempt of  (Measure  and  wealth,  an  ardour  for  mar- 
tial glory,  and  an  ambition  for  honest  fame.  These 
are  powerful  auxiliaries^  when  protected  by  the 
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c  8  A  p.  immortal  godp,  whose  oracles  ancieitiy  mpum^ 
J^^ourjust  conquest  of  Messen^  Nor,  though. IIk^ 
Coriothians  and  Acbaeans  forsake  U8»  dtfill  w«  be 
destitute  of  warlike  alUes*  The  Atheaians,  ever 
jealous  of  Thebes,  their  most  forjoiidaUe  aei^ 
hour,  will  again  take  arms  in  our  eauae^  JiloQy- 
5iu3,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  gires  us  hope  of  faprthes 
^siitance ;  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  ma^y  priooes 
of  Asia,  declared  enemies  to  Artaxenes,  are  afi 
naturally  our  friends.  We  possess,  besidesitbo«|^ 
not  the  persons  and  actual  service,  the  hearte.  iifi4 
affections  at  least,  of  whatever  is  most  emineBi  in 
Greece.  In  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  difioUB* 
guisbed  by  his  fame,  his  wealth,  or  his  virtues, 
though  he  may  not  accompany  our  standard, 
secretly  wishes  success  to  our  arms.  I  am  ofopi* 
nion  too,  that  the  crowd"*  of  Peloponnesus,  Ibat 
mob  on  which  we  at  first  too  vainly  relied,  poU  at 
length  return  to  their  duty.  They  have  oUaiaed 
none  of  those  advantages,  the  vain  proqie<^  of 
which  urged  them  to  revolt.  •  Instead  of  aei|iiiiiog 
the  independent  government  of  their  own  ]aw% 
they  have  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  anardiy,  or  been 
subjected  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrants.  The 
bloody  seditions,  of  which  they  once  knew  the 
nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  experienced; 
and  there  are  actually  more  exiles  frompartysidar 
cities,  than  were  formerly  from  all  Peloponoesw. 
But  even  banishment  is  happiness  to  those  who, 


^  C;t^c.  laoerat  in  Archid.   Oe  nMQft  the  Amdiiuni  £li»s»  te. 
ftcsierlir  ftlljlet  of  Sparta. 


wliHe^  they  remained  at  home,  butchered  eachc  n  a  i^. 
ether  ait  the  altars  ;  and  who,  instead  of  that  peace-  ^^ 
M  abundance  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Spar- 
tan government,  perished  for  want  of  bread. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Peloponnesians,  whose 
lands  have  been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolated^ 
and  ttiat  constitution  and  those  laws,  under  which 
they  once  lired  the  happiest  of  men,  overturned 
from  the  foundation.  We  might  subdue  them  by 
force ;  but  that  is  not  necessary ;  they  will  vo- 
hiiilarily  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  solicit  our 
protectioir,  as  alone  calculated  to  alleviate  their 
misery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin. 

<*  But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect^^ 
aind  were  the  one  h»lf  of  Greece  not  more  disposed 
to  injure  us,  ^n  the  other  to  abet  their  injustice, 
I  have  still  one  resolution  to  propose,  harsh  indeed 
and  eeveve,  but  becoming  those  sentiments  which 
have  ever  animated  the  Spartans.  Prosperity,  that 
conceals  the  infamy  of  cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of 
half  its  glory.  It  is  adversity  alone  that  can  dis- 
play the  full  lustre  of  a  firm  and  manly  cbanrcten 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  rather  than  cede  a  ter- 
ritory, which  your  ancestors  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  you 
should  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives,  ebildren, 
and  parents,  who  will  be  received  with  kindness 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyren6,  and  many  parts  of  Asia. 
Those  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  must  dso  leave  the 
cky,  and  carry  nothing  from  thence  that  may  not 
easily  be  transported.  They  must,  then,  fix  oh^ 
some  post  well  fortified  by  nature,  and  which  art     . 
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Off  A  p.  May  iiender  secure  against  every  hostiie 
J"™-  This  beDcefartti,  must  be  theur  city  and  eomtsji 
^'"'"''^aiicl  from  tbis>  as  a  centre,  tiiey  must  on  M  tides 
infest  the   enemy,  until  either  the  Thebam  le- 
mit  their  arrogance,  or  the  last  of  the  SpsurtaM 
perish*^" 
Tbespar.     Tlie  speocfa  of  Archidamus  expressed  tlM9  ge- 
21;;;^^^^  sense  of  hb  country.    The  allies  wete  dis- 

^^wtf  "^^^  ^^^  permission  to  act  as  best  suited  Iheir 
cooFenience,  but  with  assurance  that  Sparta  wouM 
never  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodatioii  wliHe 
deprived  of  Messen6.    With  this  answer  tt»  am- 
bassadors returned  to  their  respective  cities.   Soon 
afterwards,  they  were  dispatched  to  Thebes,  where, 
having  proposed  their  demands,  they  were  oflered 
adoMssion  into  the  Theban  confederacy.    They 
answoed,  that  this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change 
of  the  war;  and  at  length,  after  various  propo- 
sitions and  reasonii^B,  they  obtained  the  nmcb- 
desired  neutralityf. 
AttbUtDut     The  Spartans,  thus  deserted  on  every  sMe, 
E^i^  would  probably  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
^Tte-  P™*^  ^^  obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  unforeseen 
oJJJmp.     ^y  Archidamus,  bad  not  prevented  the  Thebans 
ciT  1       and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the  war  with  tbeh* 
usual  animosity.    Projectsof  glory  and  ambhion 
had  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Epaminondas. 
That  active  and  enterprising  leader,  who  thought 
that  nothing  was  done,  while  any  thing  was  neg- 
lected, had  eoncerted  measures  for  making  Thebes 


liaslro88  of  the  sea*  The  attention  and  labour  of  tbe  chap. 
repttb^lic  were  directed  to  this  important  object :  ^^"^ 
preparations  were  made  at  Aulis  with  silence  and 
celerity ;  and,  when  tbe  design  seemed  ripe  for 
execution,  Epaminondas  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Chio^, 
and  Byzantium,  to    co-operate  with  those  ma- 
ritime states,  which  bad  already  begun  to  feel  the 
severe  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  become  eager  to 
^ake  it  off.  But  the  vigilance  of  tbe  latter,  whoDisemi. 
had  sent  put  a  strong  fleet  under  Laches,  a  com^^ractivl- 
mander  of  reputation  and  ability,  prevented  the^tbLi. 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  defectk^n ;  and  the 
Theban  arms  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  to 
a  service  which  more  immediately  concerned  their 
interest  and  honour. 

Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  began  onoetfstezi^ 
more  to  display  the  resources  of  his  fertile  genius*  peiopidu 
and    the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  tempen    HbJJlly^^*' 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and9^P* 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the  se*^  c.3M. 
cret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to  over* 
run  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  possessiiHi 
of  all  the  principal  cities   of  Thessaly^.     The 
oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to  Thebe% 
whose  powerful  protection  they  had  so  happily  e%r 
perienced  on  former  occasions,  and  whose  standard 
they  had  uniformly  followed,  with  an  alacrity 
Hvbich  afforded  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  grati* 
tude.    The  Thebans  decreed  to  assist. them  with 
ten  thousand  men,   and  the   command  was  «i^ 

*  Pluttreh  in  Pelopttk 
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CHAP,  tnatad  to  Pelopidas,  the  personal  eneaiy  of  Afe» 
^^^^   aoder.  But  the  daj  appointed  for  the  march  wag 


darkened  by  an  ecUpse  of  the  sua,  which  greatly 
dtmiaished  the  army»  as  Pelopidas  was  ui^riUii]^ 
to  exact  the  reluctant  services  of  men  diqpirhed 
by  the  imaginary  terrors  of  superstition.    Such 
only  a8»  despising  vain  onoeos^  desired  to  foUow 
their  beloved  general,  were  conducted  into  Thes* 
saly ;  und  being  joined  by  their  aUies  in  that  couor 
try  near  the  town  of  Fbarsalus,  they  eocancq^d 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cynoseephalae* 
iieistbiii     The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
tk  of  cy!'  thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  them  battle.   Mor, 
J^P^  did  Pelopidas  decline    the  engai^ement,  though 
his  foot  v^re,  in  number^  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
The  action  began  with  the  cavalry,  and  was  fn- 
vourable  to  the  Thebans  ;  but  the  mercenaries  of 
Ateicander  having  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  pressed  with  vigour  the  Theban  and  The»- 
sajian  infantry.  In  this  emergency,  Pelopidas  rooe 
up,  and  encouraging  the  retiring  troops  with  his 
voice  and  action,  gave  them  such  fresh  spirits,  thai 
Alexander  supposed  them  to  have  received  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement.    The  mercenaries  were 
{tressed  in  their  turn,  and  thrown  into  disorder. 
Pelopidas  darting  his  eye  through  their  broleit 
ranks  espied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing,  rallying 
his  men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  Ubual 
intrepidity.    At  this  sight,  the  Theban  was  no 
longer  master  of  bis  passion*    Naturally  »  foe  ti» 
tyrants,  be  beheld  a  personal  foe  in  the  tyrant 
Alexander.    Accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen^he 
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ifl^etuously  tughed  forward,ciAii^  aloud  to  his  ad-  c  9  a  p. 
▼ersary,  and  challengiog  kim  to  single  combat  ^^^^' 
Alexaoder;  fearii^  to  meet  the  man  whom  he  had 
Injured,  retired  behind  hfa  guards,  who  received, 
first  with  a  shower  of  jarelins,  and  then  with  their 
spears,  the  little  band  of  Pelopidas ;  who,  after  pro- 
ducing such  cami^e*  as  Homer  ascribes  to  the 
rage  of  Diomed  or  Achiiles,  feU  a  victim  to  the 
hfindnessofbisownungovemablefurj,  Meas^while, 
his  troops  advancing  to  tberalief  of  their  general,the 
guards  of  the  tyrant  were  repelled ;  the  Thebans, 
with  their  allies,  proved  victorious  in  every  part  of 
the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dispersed  in  ftight,  a&d 
pursued  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  threw  a  gloom  over  hobqum 
the  victory.  He  was  laaaented  by  the  ThebansJ^i.'""* 
and  Thessalians  with  immoderate  ^HMnstrationt 
of  sorrow.  Accompanied  by  an  imiumerakle 
crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body  was  carried  itt 
J)rocession  to  Thebes.  The  Thessalians,  in  whose 
service  he  had  fallen,  requested  the  honour  of  sup- 
plying the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  every  circumstance  of  sad  magni* 
ficence.  The  multitude  recollected  the  edipsa 
which  preceded  his  departure,  and  whicb,  as  they 
believed,  announced  his  misfortune;  and,  in  aHur< 

*  Diodorat  sa^  t&i^t  iht  bodies  of  thoie  whom  he  slew  eovered  a 
long  tract  of  ground.  Plutarch  is  c<^lly  hyperbolical.  The  battles  «r 
Homer  rendered  the  manrelkms  In  miUtaiy  deseription  too  ftmUiar  to 
^le  Greek  lustorisBB.  I  neanDiodonis,  Plutarch,  PMuaniast  Thocydidai 
«|id  XcDophon  knew  their  duty  better. 
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c  H  A  r.sion  to  tbat  fatal  omen,  exdaimed)  «<  ^t  Hke  mn 
^^  of  Thebes  was  for  ever  set."    The  Tbebans  ap- 
pointed M alcitas  and  Diogeiton  to  the  commaod 
The  tyrant  in  Thessaly.    The  tyrant  was  again  defeated,  and 
!aihao>n. stripped  of  all  his  conquests.    But  what  appears 
^'***''     extraordinary,  he  was  allowed  to  live  and  reign  in 
PbersB*,  while  the  neighbouring  cities  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Thebes. 
TiieThe-      The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been  de- 
poUih^or- bribed,  were  not  the  only  causes  that  diverted  the 
rt«°>«"»  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   While  Epaminondas    was  erajdoyed 
abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in  Tbessaly,  the 
government  of  Thebes  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overturned  by  an  aristocratical  faction.     The  in* 
habitants  of  OrctK>menus,  the  second  city  10  Boeo« 
tia,'  and  anciently  the  rival  of  Thebesf,  entered 
into  this  conspiracy,  which  was  to  be  executed  at 
the  annual  review  of  the  Orchomenian  troops. 
But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  fears  or  the 
repentance  of  some  accomplices,  who  becanae  in- 
formers.    The  cavalry   of  Orcbomenus,  tp  the 
number  of  thiiee.  hundred,  were  surrounded  and 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  Theban  niarket*placet    Nor 
did  this  vengeanoQ  satisfy  the  enraged  multitude, 
who  marched  in  a  body  to  Orchomenqs,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  rased  it  to  the  ground,  put  the 
men  of  full  age  to  the  sword,  and  dragged  tfaeb 
wives  and  children  into  captivity {. 


^  Diodor.  1.  ST.  c.  29.  f  Pausuias  Bceotle. 
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Wfatle  operatiom,  destructive  or  fruitless,  em-  ch  a  ^ 
ployed  the  activity  of  Thebes,  her  allies  iu  Area-  .^^^'^ 
dia  were  occupied  with  designs  still  more  blame- The  a  ica^ 
able.    Their  own  strength  and  numbers,  together  oi^^pla,^ 
with    a    ccMifidence    in    Athens,  their  new  con-p"^^''^^" 
federate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give  full  f,^J.^'*j;^ 
■cope  to  that  ambition,  by  which  they  had  beenoiymp 
long  animated.    To  pave  the  way  for  the  total  a.  c.  364. 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  which  they  had 
already  obtained  a  dangerous  ascendant,  they  be- 
gan by  wresting  several  places  from  the  Elians,  the 
least  warlike,  and  most  wealthy,  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   The  Elians,  worsted  in  every  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  craved  the  assistance  of  Sparta, 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Acbaeans,  (notwith- 
standing the  neutrality  so  recently   stipulated,) 
made  several  vigorous;  but  unsuccessful  efforts,  for 
tile  defence  of  the  Elian  territory.    The  Arcadiam 
•till  pushed  their  conquests  in  that  country,  gaining 
one  town  after  another,  and  at  length  Olympia  it^ 
self,  the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,  and 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Peloponnesus.    As 
possessors  of  the  saci-ed  city,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
pretended  right  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  the 
time  of  which  was  at  hand.     At  the  approach  of 
this  august  festival,  the  concourse,  as  usual,  wai 
gre^t  from  every  part  of  Greece  ;  hostilities  were 
suspended;   and    all    partie*?  united   in  common 
amusements,  and  conmion  religious  solemnities. 
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e  H  A  p.     Tbe  pnyers  aod  sacrifidis  mem  peHbrnMi,  Hud 

K..^^  4^e  military  garoes  had  begun,  when  ihe]^rfiMaiifn 

whic^  m^^  specitioTB  wera  alaraed  l»f  f  heeudden  claAi^ 

^ivVV  ^  ^"'^^*''  ^^  ^^  ^Sbt  ^  a  real  battle.  Tlie 
2be  £Uws  £Uans  bad  fiaarcbed  forth  ^itb  their  wbole  foKe, 
^  ^^^'  fiii4  8urf>rifled  the  Arcadians*  wbo>  ii^kh  two  tkoih 
aaftd  Argires,  and  a  body  of  Atfaeraan  e»vainr 
Mnounting  to  four  huttdred»  guarded  tte  8acre4 
groii^s  and  temples  of  01y«a^ia.  The  figour  of 
their  unexpected  aseault  successtrely  repelledtliese 
iOlriiders,  who  fled  in  disorder  tbroygb  tbe  streets, 
^Bd  were  pursued  by  tbe  £lians  with  ao  dmspir^ 
5?i4our,  "  sittce/'  gays  Xenophon,  **  Hearenalo&e 
pan  do,  in  one  day,  what  no  other  power  can  ac- 
i^mpiisli  but  in  great  length  of  tkoe ;  wmkt 
ic<KWBitlfi  courageous*/'  The  Arcadians,  bam* 
«wr^  recoTeriog  from  tlieir  cowteieaatiofli,  began 
1^  irally.  The  a^saibnts  were  remitted  wvtfa  ob* 
Utiimey ;  but  did  not  ntire,  till  haring  lost  SinAoim 
ikw  commander,  with  other  brave  men,  tbey  le- 
Iraated  in  good  order,  after  giving  a  cmiapicaoiis 
piroof  of  tbeir  courage  and  intrepidity  to  those  who 
feafdJang  despised  tbe  softness  of  tbeir  wifMrl&e 
l^ittiacten  The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guvd  wUh 
4tMkie  T^ilance;  fortified  the  aveauestfaaC  led  to 
ike  Stadium  and  Hippodronoie ;  and  having  taken 
4bese  necessary  precautions  a^init  a  second  avr- 
^ise,  proceeded  with  the  remaining JQMenafmiea^ 
lbefestival>  which  though  broughtto^ie  nndiaitaiisbed 

irtmnm.    P.<S89. 


boQclimoa  was  neTW  acknowledged  i»  tiie  rtecfrds  chap* 
of  the  Elians*-  J^ 

After  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the  miiedrhe  Area. 
concourse  of  people  returned  to  their  respective  ^"oi^^ 
homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found  themselves  sole  p*^  ^^ 

sure. 

masters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jupiter,  eon- 
taming  the  collected  treasures  of  many  centuries^ 
the  rich  gifts  of  yaiuty  and  superstition,  Oppor* 
tunity,  joined  to  want,  is  naturally  the  mother  of 
iiyustice.  The  Arcadians,  who,  to  promote  their 
ambitious  designs,  had  raised  a  body  of  standing 
troops  called  £paritoi,  laid  hold  of  the  sacred  trea<- 
aire,  in  order  to  pay  those  mercenaries,  whose  de* 
niands  they  were  otherwise  incapable  of  satisfy  ing^ 
without  great  iueonrenience.  The  MantinseaosT^^i"^* 
first  protested  against  this  unwarrantable  rapacity*  protest 
Instead  of  accepting  their  proportion  of  tbe^rs"*^ 
plunder,  they  imposed,  for  the  payment  of  the ^"^p'^** 
mercenaries,  a  tax  on  themselves,  of  which  they 
transmitted  the  produce  to  the  archons,  or  ma^ 
gistrates,  appointed  by  the  Ten  Thousand  to  ad« 
miiiisler  the  general  concerns  of  the  Arcadiao 
ontion.  The  archons,  who  had  themselves  freely 
handled  the  sacred  money,  represented  to  ttieiv 
oonstitoents  Ihe  affected  delicacy  of  the  Manti* 
nsBanSy  as  an  obstinacy  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
states  of  Arcadia,  and  insinuated  that  this  unseason- 
able i-egardfor  justice  and  piety  most  probably  con^ 
i«ealed  some  very  criminal  design. 

*  Xefuf^.  1.  Til  p.  SS8j  Sc  s^qq.  h  Diodoras^  1.  xv.  c.  ft. 
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CHAP.  The  Ten  Thousand,  or,  as  we  should  say^tlie 
^^^^  States-General,  listened  to  tliisinsidious accusalioD; 
The  and  summoned  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Man- 
^^^^1  of  tinaea  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  conduct 
^"^ve  ^^^y  refused  to  obey ;  a  detachment  of  the  Epa* 
thcpcioiu-ritoi  was  sent  to  bring  them  by  force ;  the  Manti- 
Manti.     oaeans  shut  their  gates ;  this  firmness  roused  the 


*'  attention  of  the  States ;  and  many  members  of 
jweigbt  in  that  assembly  began  to  suspect  that  the 
Mantin^eans  must  possess  some  secret  grouod  of 
,  confidence,  that  encouraged  them  to  set  at  defiance 
an  authority  which  they  were  bound  to  reTere. 
They  reflected,  first,  on  the  alarming  consequences 
to  which  Arcadia  might  be  exposed  by  plundering 
the  shrines  of  Jupiter ;  and  then  on  the  injustice 
and  impiety  of  the  deed  itself.  These  sentimeots, 
enforced  by  the  superstition  of  the  age»  spread  vith 
rapidity  in  the  assembly :  it  was  determined  thence- 
forth to  abstain  from  a  consecrated  fund,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  theas- 
selves,  and  entail  a  curse  on  their  posterity ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  the  desertion 
of  the  Eparitoi,  whose  pay  must  thereby  be  di- 
minished, many  wealthy  Arcadians,  who  could 
subsist  on  their  private  incomes^  enrolled  tJbem- 
selves  in  their  stead, 
andrestore  These  measures,  though  approved  by  the  States 
t[/\he^  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  archons,  to  the  mer* 
cenaries,  and  to  all  who  bad  shared  the  Olympic 
spoil,  lest  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their 
.rapacity,  and  compelled  to  refund  the  sums  which 
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fliejr  bad  embezzled.  To  prevent  this  danger,  they  chap. 
had  recourse  to  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  re-  ^^^^ 
quested  immediate  assistance,  on  pretence  that  the 
States  of  Arcadia  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta. 
The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  an  embassy 
requesting  the  Thebans  not  to  pass  the  Isthmus, 
until  they  should  receive  farther  invitation.    Nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the 
negociations  of  their  enemies.  Having  determined 
not  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  Olym- 
pia,  they  thought  proper  to  restore  that  city,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  games  to  those  wh6 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  both,  and  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Elians,  who  solicited  it 
with  much  earnestness,  as  a  measure  highly  con*- 
ducire  to  the  generaiinterest  of  the  Pelopoiinesus. 

The  congress,  assembled  for  this  beneficial  putt-  Thoie 
pose,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  consisted  of  deputies  ^^z^ 
from   Elis,  and    from  many  cities  of  Arcadia*,  ^^y^' 
When  matters  were  seemingly  adjusted  to  the  satis^  •«'?■««© 
faction  of  all  parties,  entertainments,  as  usual,  ponents 
were  prepared ;  and  the  deputies,  except  those  of ajdo/dic 
Mantinsea,  most  of  whom  were  invited  home  by'^'^^'**^-. 
the  vicinity  of  their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Peace.    While  they  were 
employed  in  drinking  and  merriment,  the  archons, 
and  such  others  as  dreaded  the  consequences  of  thb 
hasty  accommodation,  addressed  themselves  to  a 
Tfaeban  general,  who  commanded  a  considerable 
body  of  Boeotian  troops  that  had  long  garrisoned 
Tegea,  in  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  that  place 
and  the  adjacent  territory.    The  Theban  had  hiixh 
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CRAP,  self  made  free  wiUi  the  saered  troawre»i 
^^^  therefore  easily  prevaiied  on  toeinliniiM  buj  mear 
sure  that  migbt  prevent  an  inquiry  i|ilot)mi.  sa- 
crilege* .  IMotbing  appeared  ao  proper  foe  tbi§ 
purpose  as  to  seize  and. detain  the  unsuspitciing 
deputies,  who  consisted  of  the  leadii^  oei^d  fr^m 
most  cities  of  Arcadia*  This  scheme  waa  no 
sooner  proposed,  than  carried  into  executaoik 
The  gates  of  Tegea  were  secured ;  a.  body  of 
armed  men  surrounded  the  place  of  ^ntertainnaent; 
the  deputies,  who  bad  prolot^ed  to  a  bte  hour 
the  joys  of  festivity,  were  taken  unprepared,  and 
conducted  to  various  places  of  confioemexit,  their 
Buoiber  being  too  great  for  one  prison  to  contain*. 
Thepri.  f(ext  day,  the  Mantinaaaos,  being  apprised  of 
at  liberty,  tbis  Unexpected  erent,  dispatcl^d  messengers,  fie- 
maiiding  some  few  of  their  citizens  who  happened 
to  remain  at  Tegea,  after  the  departure  oi  their 
companions;  and  at  the  same  time  acquainting  the 
magistrates  of  that  place,  the  arcbons^  and  the 
Theban  general,  that  no  Arcadian  could  be  put  to 
death  without  a  fair  and  open  trial.  They  like- 
wise, without  loss  of  time,,  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  the  several  cities  of  Arcadia,  rousing  ibem  to 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  exhorting  tbeoi  to 
rescue  their  imprisoned  citizens,  and  to  avenge  tbe 
insult  offered  to  the  general  body  of  the  nation. 
When  those  who  bad  committed  the  outrage,  9vad 
•especially  the  Theban  geperal,  weie  acquaiipfed 
with  the  vigour  of  these  proceedings,  they  Iji^gaD 

*  Xeaopli.  p«  640. 


to  1)«fiiore  afairttied  than  1>^fore.    As  they  hadic  b  a*?; 
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seized  but  few  Miaiitinaeani,  they  could  derire  Ihtle  ^^'' 


atftantage  ftom  the  hostages  of  that  city  whose 
resentment  they  had  most  k^eafson  to  fear.  They' 
were  sensible  of  deserving  the  indignation  of  Ar* 
cadia,  and  that  the  general  voice  of  Greece  must 
condemn  the  irregularity  and  violence  of  their 
measures.  Intimidated  by  such  reflections,  the* 
Thefoan  commander  at  once  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty ;  and,  appearing  next  day  liefore  an  assem« 
hty  as  mnnerous  as  cou|d  be  collected  in  such 
troublesome  times,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  con* 
duct,  by  saying,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  march  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  towards  the  frontier,  and 
that  several  of  the  depi^ties,  whom  he  had  seized, 
were  prepared  to  betniy  Tegea  to  the  public  ene- 
my. The  Arcadians  Were  not  the  dupes  of  tfaisshat* 
low  artifice:  yet  the}^  abstained  from  avenging  their 
own  wroi^  add  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes, 
nt^o  might  explain  ttie  injury  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  arraign  the  guilty*. 

Upon  hearing  the  accusation,  Epaminondas,Epami. 
who  was  then  general  of  the  Bceotians,  declared,  p^^^s 
that  his  countrymen  had  done  better  in  «irfng,^^^^ 
than  in  dischai^ng  the  Arcadians,  whose  conduct  Pci«pon- 
was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace  without  the  the  head 
advice  of  their  confederates.  *'  Be  assured,''  con-]^[^^^ 
tinued  he  to  the  ambassadors,  «  that  the  Thebans^^f 
will  march  into  Arcadia,  and  support  their  friends  "j***- 
in  that  province.*'     This  resolution,  which  ei^-ciT.2.* 

•  Xenopb.  p.  6il« 
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CHAP,  prened  the  geheralaenfepf  the  repiiUk»«Mkehnl 

J^^  with  great  indignaiioD  by  the  ArcadiMi  atetes,  and 

^^'^'"^  their  allies  of  Elb  and  Acfaaia.    Tbey  ofaaerred, 

that  the. Tbebaas  could  iu4 hfliTe  feh^flMab le« 

bare  expressed,  any  displeasure  at  the  peac^e  of 

PeloponaesuSf  if  they  bad  not  deemed  ii  ibek 

interert  to  perpetuate  the  diTifiions  and  hostilities  of 

a,couQtry  which  they  wished  to  weaken  and  to  eob- 

due.    They  entered  into  a  stricter « alliance  with 

f^ach  other,  and  prepared  for  a  ▼igorous  d^imce ; 

sending  andbassadors  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  that 

the  former  mif^bt  be  ready  to  thwart  the  aeasiues 

of  a  neighbouring  and  rival  stale,  and  that  the 

latter  might  take  arms  to  maiotain  the  ind^eod- 

eoce  of  that  portieiB    of  Greece,  of  wbich  the 

yalour  of  Sparta  bad  long  formed  the  afcreqgtb  and 

bulwark. 

Bit  iMt       During  these  hostile  preparatioos,  EpamiiKMidas 

^t^ir'took  the  field  wilb  a0  the  Bosotians,  witb  tbe 


^;!;;,7  £ubosans,  and  with  a  strong  body  of  Tt 
A^c^363  P^^^y  supplied  by  Alexander,  and  partly  raiied  by 
the  cities  which  Pelopidas  had;  recently  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel  tyrant.  Upon  bis  ar- 
rival in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  ei^pected  to  be  joiaed 
by  the  Argives,  the  Messeniaiis,  and  sevenl  com- 
munities of  Arcadia,  particularly  the  infaabitefits 
of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis*  ^  With  tfaese.hopcs, 
be  proceeded  southward  to  Memea,  anaBciBntcity 
in  the  Argi?e  territory,  distieguiabed  by  the  gaaoes 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules*  There  he  ea* 
camped  for  several  days,  with  an  intention  to  in- 
tercept the  Athenians,  whose  nearest  route  into 
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IWopamiMus Uy  tbrDUgfa  the  dirtriet  of  IVettet;  crap. 
coBTiQced  tlMt  nothing  could  more  contribute  than  ^^^ 
an^tdvftBtage  over  that  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  caoipaign,  to  animate  the  courage,  as  well  aid 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Theban  partisans  in 
erei^^  part  of  Greece.    But  this  scheme  was  de^ 
feated  by  the  prudence  of  the  Athenians,  who^ 
instead  of  marching^through  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to 
thecoast  of  Laconia,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  join  their  confederates  at  Mantinsea.    Apprised 
of:  this  defngn,  Epaminondqs   moved  his  camp, 
aud   nnrched  forward   to  Tegea,   which  being 
strongly  fiftrtified,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
sittiastion,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous   for  bis  Peloponnesian  confederates. 
Havii^  continued  several  weeks  at  Tegea,  be  was 
much  disappointed  that  none  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  sent  to  ofier  their  siibmissaon,  and  to  solicit 
the  protectioo  of  the  Theban  arms.    This  waste  of 
time  gave  bkn  the-  more  uneasiness^  as  his  com- 
mand was  limited  to  a  short  term.    The  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  Mantinaa  was  continually  increas- 
ing.   Agesilaus  had  already  conducted  the  Lace- 
dsampnians  to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.    If  tkey 
likewise  should  .join,  <he  combined  forces  would 
prove   superior  to  the  army  of  Epaminondae, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  ol  whioh  ihe  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thousand.     Considering  these  circumstances,  he 
suddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which,  if 
crowned  with  success,  would  render  the  present 
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ctfAP.  hitherto  fruirfcss  expedition  ncA  uttwortby  trf"  Mfr 
^"^-  former  fame, 
paikinhis  Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
J^'JIS^^  night,  he  performed  a  hasty  marfeh  of  thirty  wBes, 
spttU;  ]{|  order  to  surprise  Sparta ;  and  liad  not  the  ex- 
traordinary swiftnessof  a  Cretan  deserter  apprised 
Agesilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city  would  have  heten 
taken  unprepared,  and  totally  incai)aUe  df  re- 
sistance*. The  bulk  of  the  Ldeedfiemomati  nmiy 
had  proceeded  too  far  on  the  road  to  MantifiSM^ 
to  anticipate  the  design  of  the  eniemy ;  bat  ibt 
aged  King,  with  his  son  Archidamus,  retunned, 
with  a  small  but  valiant  band,  to  the  defenee  of 
Sparta.  The  engageroetit  which  followed,  ftb  de- 
lated by  Xenophon,  appears  one  of  the  most  ei* 
traordinary  that  history  records.  BpamiaiM^s 
had  employed  every  pre<mution  which  his  peculiar 
sagacity  could  suggest;  he  did  not  approaeh  S^ffa 
by  those  narrow  roads,  where  a  superiifiitjr  of 
numbers  would  afR)rd  him  smail  advantlige  r  lie 
did  not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  phiin^  in  wbieb^ 
while  entering  the  town,  they  might  have  beentati- 
noyed  with  missile  weapons ;  nor  did  he  allow  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  him  by  stratagem  of  am- 
buscade, in  the  management  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  at  all  times  so  dexterous.  Seizing  an 
eminence  which  commanded  the  town,  he  deter* 
itiined  to  descend  into  it  with  etery  advanteg*  ofl 


*  Xewqphon  says,  tSwwt^  ftrHmt  v^rtarturn  tft/an  rmttfumfutm* 
phon,  p.  644.    ^  As  a  nest  quite  destitute  of  its  defenders." 
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his*  sifter  and  witiiout  tbe  seeiniDg  possibflity  i^c  b  a  p» 
beiog  exposed toanj  iocoiiTenieoee*  But  tbe  issue  ^^^^ 
of  so  well-concerted  an  enteiprise,  tbe  historian 
besMMes  whether  to  refer  toa  particular  providence 
of  tfie^gods,  or  to  oacribe  to  the  inviDcible  courage 
of  jQfen  actuated  by  desq[>air«  Arcbidamus^  with 
scaroely  aa  hundred  meii^  opposed  tbe  progress  of 
tbe  eneiny,  cut  down  tbe  first  ranks^  and  advanced 
to  aasault  tbe  remainden  Then,  strai^e  to  relate  1 
tbo^e  Thebaas^  says  X^nophon,  who  breathed  fire» 
who  bad  so  o^n  conquered,  who  were  far  superior 
in  ^MQiber,  and  who  possessed  tbe  advantage  of 
the  ground,  shamefully  gave  way,  Tbe  Spartans 
pursued  .tb^m  with  impetuosity,  but  were  soon  re- 
pelj^  with  loss;  for  tbe  divinity,  whose  assistance 
ba4  piroduced  tbiseilraordinary  victory,  seems  also 
to  have  prescribed  the  lioiits  beyond  which  it  was 
not  to  extend*. 

JBpaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which  pro-andintiMt 
mised  auch.a  fan*  prospect  of  success,  did  not  sinkHCLIt^ 
ua4er  his  dLwii^intiaieat.    As  he  bad  reason  to"^*** 
believe  Uiat  the  whole  forces  at  Mantin^a  would 
be  withdrawn  from  that  place  to  the  defence  of 
Sparta,  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat,  returned 

*  Plutmh  tellB  a  storjr  on  this  occasion,  of  a  youngs  Spartan,  named 
Isadas,  who  stripped  naked,  anointed  himself  with  oil,  sallied  ibrth  with  a 
tpear  in  one  haod*  and  a  sword  in  the  others  andtnced  hie  patk  im  blood 
tlu^i^  tbe  thickeit  of  the  eneiny.  He  returned  unhurt,  was  crowned 
for  his  valour,  but  fined  for  fig^htin^  without  his  shield.  Pint  in  Agesil. 
To  a  modem  reader,  Xenophon*s  account  of  the  battle  will  appear  too 
pompout  a  dcecription  of  the  effect  of  y$nie  terror  with  which  the 
Thebans  were  inspired,  by  Snding^,  instead  of  MoV7iai  i^v^sv  *<  a  defenceless 
net  t»**  the  ?igorouB  opposition  of  men  in  arms. 
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CHAP,  to  Tegea  with  Ihe  utmost  expeditiofi»  and  \ 
^^^^'  his  infontry  to  take  time  for  rest  and  refreshnvent. 


he,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ordered  ihe 
horse  to  advance  forward  to  Mantlnsea,  (wMefa  was 
distant  only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  matntiiiD  their 
ground  Mutil  bis  arrival  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
He  expected  to  find  the  MantincBans  totally  mi- 
prepared  for  such  a  visit ;  and,  as  it  was  then  au- 
tumn, he  doubted  not  that  most  of  the  townniien 
would  be  employed  in  the  country,  in  rea|Hiigand 
bringing  in  the  corn.    His  plan  was  vrise,  and  well 
executed.     The    situation  of  the   ManCitisaam 
corresponded  to  his  hopes.    But  it  seemed  te  if 
which  it   fortune  bad  delighted  to  baffle  hissagaclty.    Before 
SeAthL  the  Theban  forces  arrived  at  Mafitineea,  a  mmer^ 
^^    ous  and  powerful  squadron  of  Athenian  cirrtfry 
enteied  that  place,  commanded  by  Hegeloieiifts^ 
.    who  then  first  learned  the  departure  of  the  rilies  to 
protect  the  Lacedsemenian  cai»taL  He  bad  scarcely 
received  this  intelligence,  1^0  the  Tbebansf  kp- 
peared,  and,  advancing  with  great  rapidif^^f 'pre* 
pared  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their  expedition. 
The  Athenians  had  not  time  to  refresh  themselves; 
they  bad  ate  nothing  that  day ;  they  were  itiferior 
in  number;  they  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Theban 
and  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  whom  they  must  eon- 
tend  ;  yet,  regardless  of  every  eonsideratioii  but 
the  safety  of  tbeii*  allies,  they  rushed  into  ihe  field, 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  afSer  a 
fierce  and  bloody  engageowBt,  which  di^layed 
great  courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged victory.    The  enemy  craved  the  bodies  of 


their  4ead ;  the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of  theirc  h  a  f. 
uteftti  Talour,  which  had  saved  the  corn,  catlle,  JSJ^ 
slaves,  women,  and  children*  of  Mantinsea  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

-  The  repeated  inisfortunes,  which  would  ^^^^^^'^^ 
broken  Uie  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander,  only  termines 
determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  engagement,  ^niren. 
in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off  the  memory  of^«*°^^ 
his  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an  honourable  death, 
fighting  to  render  his  country  the  sovereign  of 
Greece*    The  confederates  had  re-assembled  at 
Mantinmi,  strengthened  by  considerable  reinforce- 
ments.   Fresh  succours  had  likewise  arrived  to 
the  Tbebans.    Never  had  such  numerous  armiesf 
takeii4he  field  during  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
these  unhappy  republics  were  engaged.    But  bat- 
tles become  really  interesting,  not  so  much  from 
the  number  of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
senerals.    It  is  worth  while,  says  the  military  his- His  more- 
tenant,  to  observe  the  operations  of  Epammon*  ceding  the 
das  on  this  memorable  occasion.    Having  ranged  ManUmea. 
his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not  along  the 
plain,  which  was  the  nearest  road  to  Mantinsa, 
but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted  them  by  a  chain 
of  hills  which  joined  that  city  and  Tegea,  and 
skirted  the    eastern    extremity   of  both.     The 
cnemy^  apprised  of  his  march,  drew  up  their  forces 
betore  the  walls  of  Mantinsea;  the  Lacedaemo- 
jaiang,  and  such  Arcadians  as  had  embraced  the 
.more  honourable  cause,  in  the  right  wing,  the 

*  ScDoph.  L  TiL  p.  644*  t  Diodpro,  I.  xr.  ^  Ul. 

#  Sawpb.  p.  645. 
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CHAP.  Athenians  in  the  left,  the  Aehsms  sto4.£lu«i 
XXXI.  foi-QiJng  t)|3  injiiii  bodj,    MeamirhUe  BptmiBeR- 

das  marched  slowly  along,  eKtendiog  hb  circuit, 
as  if  he  wished  to  decline  the  enga^ment*  Hay- 
ing approached  that  part  of  the  mountain  which 
faced  the  hostile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt, 
and  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  former  move- 
ments  had  occasioned  great  dottbtand  perplexity; 
but  now  he  seemed  eridently  to  have  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  fighting  that  day,  and  to  be  preparing 
to  encamp.  This  opinion,  too  l%htly  cooceired, 
proved  fatal  to  the  enemy*  They  abandoned  their 
arms  and  their  ranks,  dispersed  in  tbeir  tenta^  and 
lost  not  only  that  external  arrangement^  but  that 
inward  preparation*,  that  martidi  ardour  of  euad, 
which  ought  to  animate  soldiers  at  the  near  proqieci 
of  an  engagement,  Epatninondas  seised  the  de* 
cisiTe  moment  of  attack.  Facing  to  the  right, 
he  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  inatiin* 
taneously  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meaot  to 
fight.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  whicb  con- 
sisted of  the  flower  of  the  Boeotians,  and  which, 
as  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  formed  into  a  finn 
wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  ^)reading 
flanks,  he  advanced  against  the  Spartans  and  Man- 
tineeans ;  and  trusting  the  event  of  the  battle  to 
the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unexpected  eii8et,.he 
commanded  the  centre  and  right  wing,  in  which 

tw^-i  /•  Tw  tr  t«ie  rvf 'mftriv.    Kenoph.  p.  645. 
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bt  placed  lees  conSdeiice,  to  proceed  wltb  a  slow  chap. 
psfce,  that  they  nii|ifllt  not  come  up  and  grapple  ^^^' 
with  the  opposing  diyirions  of  the  enemy,  until 
the  victory  of  his  left  wing  bad  taught  them  to 
conqueh 

This  judicious  design  was  crowned  with  merited  J*^^ 
success.    The   enemy,  perceiving  the  dreadful  oiymp. 
i^ock  to  which  they  n^re  exposed,  flew  fo  <heir  A.C.36J. 
arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets,  bridled 
their  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  their  ranks ; 
but  these  different  operations  were  performed  with 
the  trepidation  of  surprise  and  haste,  rather  than 
with  the  ardour  of  hope  and  courage ;  and  the 
whole  army  had  the  appearance  of  men  prepared 
rather  to  suffer,  than  to  inflict  any  thing  ter<- 
ribte^.    The  Spartans  and  Mantinseans,   drawn 
up  in  Arm  order,  sternly  waited  the  first  brunt  of 
the  assailants*    The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  after  their  spears  were  broken,  both  parties 
liad  recourse  to  their  swords.    The  wedge  of  Epa- 
minondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre  and  right 
wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  corresponding  divisions 
#f  the  enemy.    The  Theban  and  Thessalian  ca^ 
valry  were  equally  successful.    In  the  intervals  of 
their  ranks  Epaminondas  had  placed  a  body  of 
light  infantry,  whose  OHssile  weapons  greatly  an* 
BOyed  the  enemy's  horse,  who  were  drawn  up  too 
4eep.    He  had  likewise  taken  the  precaution  t» 

•  n«rrf(  Jtwwfjimti  Ti  fuojM  «  frotunrn  MitirAf;    Xaio|ih«f .  S4S. 
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CHAP,  xiccupy  A  riamg  ^rouii<i  <m  his  qgkt  iritb  «v 
,^!^  siderable  deCaobmeDt,  wbich  m((jki  take  the  Athe* 
niam  in  flai^  and  rear,  abouki  tbey  advanoe  from 
their  povts.  These  prudent  dispotttions  produced  a 
Tictory,  which  Epaminondas  did  not  live,  to  com- 
plete  or  improve.  In  the  heat  of  the  batUe  he 
received  a  mortal  wouod^,  and  was  carried  to  an 
eminence,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch- 
towerf,  probably  tbat  be  might  the  better  observe 
the  subsequent  operatioBS  of  the  field.  But  with  tb& 
departure  of  their  leader  wag  withdrawn  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Tbeban  army.  Having  im- 
petuously broke  through  the  hostile  ianks>  tbey 
knew  not  how  to  profit  of  this  advanta^.  The 
enemy  rallied  in  diflferent  parta  of  the  field,  and 
prevailed  in  several  partial  encounters.  All  was 
confusion  and  terror.    The  light  infaaitry,  wbich 


Ift  AivdL  n^h  out  BptmStKNiii*  vm  kiHed  hf 
Grylluty  the  ion  of  ^Cenopbon  the  Athenian ;  and,  aa  a  pcoof  of  diis 
aasertkNiy  mentiona  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantinaea  in 
the  GeramicM  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  manament  of  QryBiis, 
erected  by  the  Mantinaons  on  the  iiekl  itself  (  both 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  both  ascribing  to  this  Athenian  the  1 
of  killing  Epaminondas.  Plutarch,  in  Agesilao,  says,  that  Aniicra. 
toi,  a  Spartan,  killed  EpaainoDdaa  with  a  svordf  thai  his  posterity 
were  theace  called  Machairiooides ;  and  that,  as  late  as  the  di^  of 
Plutarch,  they  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and  honours  aa  a  i^eom* 
pence  for  the  merit  of  their  ancestor  ^nticrates'in  destroyin|^ '  the  worst 
e»emy  of  SparU.  GiyVus  the  son  of  Xenophoo  fell  in  tie  Wttas  ^ 
Mantinaa ;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  silence  of  his  fathec^  ore  ytxy 
remarkable  con^ming^  the  death  of  Epaminondas:  **'fhe  TIi^mo  co- 
htain  bnice  the  Spartans,  ha  ttken  Epamiiwtnlat  fttt^  the  rest  Ittem 
not  how  to  use  the  Tictory.*  What  Bobb  nsdMUgr  m  thi*  pMMiVc^  If 
Grylltts  really  slew  Epaminondas! 
t  Flavsan.  uhi  supra. 


bttikeen  posted  amidstthe  Tbeban  and  ThessafiaDC  rap. 
borse  being  kft  bebkid  in  the  pursuit,  were  re-^J^^ 
ceived  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry^ 
oonmianded  by  Hegelochus.    Elated  by  tbii  suc^ 
CMS,  the  Athenians  turned  their  arntis  agbinst  the' 
detachment  placed  on  the  heights,  conBislingchlefij^' 
of  Eubceaos,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter.    With  such  alternationa 
of  Ticlory  and  defeat  ended  this  memorable  en^ 
gagement.    Both  armies,  as  conquerors,  erected 
a  trophy ;  both  craved  their  dead,  as  conquered* ; 
and  this  battle,  which  beii^  certainly  the  greatest,* 
was  expected  to  prove  the  most  decisive,  ever 
fought  anpKuig  the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  coo- 
sequence,  but  that  general  languor  and  debility 
li^jg  remarkable  in  the  subsequent  operations  of, 
those  hostile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  actiort  x^eased,  the  most  Death  oi' 
distinguished  Thebans  assembled    around  their  ^!d!uL 
dyii^  general.    His  body  had  been  pierced  with  a 
javelin ;  and  the  surgeons  declared,  that  is  wasim* 
possible  for  him  to  survive  the  extraction  of  the 
weapon.    He  asked  whether  his  shield  was  safe  I . 
which  being  presented  to  hiai»  he.  viewed  it  with  a 
smile  of  languid  joy.  He  then  demanded,  whether 
the  Thebans  bad  obtained  the  victory?   Being 
answered  in  the   affirmative   (for  the  Lacedae- 
monians indeed  had  first  ^sent    to    demand  the 
bodies  of  their  slain),  he  declared  himself  ready ' 
to  ^piUr  life  without  regret, '  since   he  left   his 

*  Senq>h.  1.  Tii.  ad  fin. 
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c  H  A  P.  ooufitrj  triumphant.  The  gpectaton  Ismentfed, 
*^^  among  other  objects  of  sorrow,  that  he  fifaould  die 
without  children,  who  might  inhev^it  the  gloty  of 
bis  name,  and  the  fame  of  bis  virtues.  ^  Ton 
mistake,"  said  he  with  a  cheerful  presence  of  miod, 
'*  I  leave  two  fafr  daughters,  the  battles  of  Le«e- 
tra  and  Mantinaea,  who  wUI  tilinshfiit  my  renown 
to  the  latest  ages.'^  So  saying,  be  ordered  the 
weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  immediately  expited. 
The  awful  solemnity  of  his  desith  corresponded 
with  the  dignified  splendour  of  an  active  and  oseful 
life.  He  is  usually  des'Cribed  as  a  perfect  cha- 
racter *;  nor  does  the  truth  of  history  obli^  as  to 
detract  an>  thing  from  this  description,  except  Hot 
in  some  instances,  and  particularly  in  bis  farst  fttal 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  allowed  the  blase 
of  patriotism  to  eclipse  the  mUd  light  of  Jugf  ice 
and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the  ftekf '  of 
battle,  where  his  monument  still  existed,  after  fcdr 
centuries,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  with  aa  in- 
scription in  elegiac  verse,  enumerating  hh  eit- 
ploits.  Hadrian,  then  master  of  the  Roman  wofM» 
added  a  second  column,  with  a  new  inscriptiont) 
in  honour  of  a  character,  whom  that  unateady  Em^ 
peror  had  genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  flrmnew 
to  imitate. 

An  elegiac  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but  com* 
prehensive  panegyric  of  Epaminondas,  thalduiii^ 


*  Cicero  Acad.  QuKst.  L  L  &  pMum.  Plutarch.  Com.  Kepgfl^  Tam- 
tan. 
t  Yid.  Fausiui.  in  Arotd.  &  Baeotic. 


bis  lifetime,  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of  Greece  ;c  ha  p. 
whereas  both  before  and  afterwards,  that  republic  ^^^' 
coaliDually  langubhed  in  servitude  ordependence*. 
But  this  observation  betrays  the  inaccurate  parti* 
ality  of  a  biographer,  who  often  exalts  the  glory 
of  a  favourite Jbero,  at  the  expense  of  historic 
truth.  By  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes 
was  deprived  of  her  principal  ornament  and  de* 
fencoj  the  source  of  her  confidence,  and  the  spring 
of  her  activity ;  and  her  councils  were  thenceforth 
less  ambitious,  and  her  arms  less  enterprisingf. 
But  six  years  after  that  event,  she  controled  the 
decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and,  in^ 
atead  of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend* 
ence,  her  power  was  still  formidable  to  the  most 
warlike  of  her  neighbours. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  a  general  Agni- 
peace  wa9  proposed  under  the  mediation  of  Ar*(i^iiaon 
taxerxes,  who  w&nted  Grecian  auxiliaries  to  check  ^^^ 
the  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  Lesser  Asia,  which  9^^ 
disturbed  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign.    The^<^*^^' 
only  condition  annexed  to  this  treaty  was,  that 
each  republic  shouldretain  its  respectivepossessions. 
The  Spartans  determined  to  reject  every  accom- 
modation until  they  had  recovered  Messenia ;  and 
as  Artaxerxes  had  uniformly  opposed  this  demand, 
they  transported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the 


^  Hujus  de  virtutibui  vitaqiie  satis  erit  dictuiii,si  hoe  VMm  tdjiinxefo» 
^J  nemo  eat  mficiatg  Tliebas  &  ante  EparoinoiidMB  iiatiim»  h  post  ejus 
interituiSy  perpetuo  alieno  paruisse  imperio ;  contra  ea,  qiiamdiu  Hie 
prxftKrit<rei|ittblicafe»  capnt  fuisae  tothisGrxciK.  Corn.  Nepos,  ki  Epaan. 
Gona.  Aristot.  Rhetoric.  1.  iL  c.  32. 

t  Vid.  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  vl  c.  xli. 
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c  H  4  P.  defection  of  that  province.    At  the  head  of  a 
^°^^  thousand  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians,  and  ten 
thousand  mercenaries,  Agesilaus  supported  one 
rebel  after  another,  having  successively  set  on  the 
throne  Taches  and  Nectanebus*.    In  this  dis- 
honourable war  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  by 
means  of  which  he  probably  expected  to  retrieve 
Htt€iett]i.the  affairs  of  his  country.    Rut  returning  home 
ciT^^     by  Cyrenaica,  he  died  on  that  coast,  in  the  eighty- 
A,  a  36Lf^^j^|j  ygj^  ^f  jjjg  jjgg^  ^^^  forty-first  of  his  reignf. 

His  character  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  He  was  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  ofthe  Spartan  kings.  He  had  seen 
the*  highest  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  he  beheld  her 
humiliation  and  downfah  During  the  time  that  he 
governed  the  republic,  his  country  suffered  more 
calamities  and  disgrace  than  in  seven  centuries  pre- 
ceding his  reign.  His  ambition  and  his  obstinacy, 
doubtless,  contributed  to  her  disasters :  yet  so  natu- 
ral were  the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  so  pro- 
hable  his  hopes  of  success,  and  so  firm  and  manly 
his  struggles  for  victory,  that  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  could  see  true  greatness  through  the 
cloud  of  fortune,  ventured  to  bestow  on  Agesilaus 
a  panegyrict,  which  exalts  him  above  the  renown 
of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors. 

•  Plut  in  AgesUao.    Diodonia^  1.  xv.  c.  xxu. 

t  Diodor  L  xv.  c.  xxii. 

i  'O  M>«  tit  Ay^PitLOff  hy  Xenophon? 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

State  of  Grtet^t  afUr  the  RaUffi  oj  M^s^WKfik.^TU 
Amphictyonic  Cauncil.-^Reijiiming  Prosfifity  ^ 
Afhens — Vices  r^ti$ig  Jram  itf  O^ernmfint,^ 
^buses  of  the  judiciary  Power.^'^f  th€  Theahrf, 
^Degeneracy  of  Grecian  MuHc^Bxtreme  Prm 
Jiigacy  of  the  Athmia3i^.^The  vices  of  Chares  i 
der  him  the  idol  of  the  muUihtde* — The  Social  i 
— Banishment  of  l^mothetu  and,  Iphietates.^Dist^ 
grac^^l  issue  of  the  war^^PhUosophy^^^taiumyp 
Praviteles.^The  Cnidan  Venus.^Painlwg*^ 
PamphUus,  Nicias,  Zeums.^-^Liter^tiiire.^  X/h 
nophon.—£lis  Military  Expfiditians^^JMi^imm 
ami  Literary  Betreat.-^Lysias.—Isocratesij^Plak 
to.—ffis  troDeU.-He  seUks  in  the  Academy. ^--1^$ 
gr^atviefvs.— Theology.— Cosnu>gony.'-I)octrine  of 
ideas.— Of  Ae  Human  Understanding.— The  Pas-^ 
^ims.— Virtues.— State  of  IietribuHm,-^Qmlu$, 
^nd  Character. 

^SSfim   the    battle    of  Maotinaeik   ended^    theCH4Pr 
bloody  struggle  for  do(pinioD»  whkJi  b$d  long  ,^J^ 
exhausted  Thebes  and  Sparta.    lo  that,  or  in  state  oT 
the  preceding  e^gageinejots,  they  bad  lost  their  afterllU 

Utile  of 
Manti- 


*  Xenophon*8  Greek  Kiitory  llkewbe  enda  with  that  battle, 
denceforth  we  follow  PIntarch  and  Diodonis,  from  whom  we 
learn  the  principal  cirasmstancea  of  ^^reat  erenta,  wldch  tlic  oratar| 
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G  H  i  p.  ablest  generals,  and  the  flower  of  their  troops.  N# 
^^^"•^  The  ban  arose  to  emulate,  the  magDaniinity  of  E|iar 
minondas,  and  to  complete  the  designs  of  that  il- 
lustrious patriot.    Archidamus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Spartan  throne>  imperfectly  justified  the  high 
opinion  conceived  of  his  early  wisdom  and  valour. 
Weakened  by  their  wounds,  and  fatigued  by  exer- 
tions long  and  fruitless,  those  republics  sunk  into 
such  weakness  as  justified  pretensions  in  their 
Deighb^mi-s  that  had  long  lain  dormant. 
The  Am-       During  the  superiority^  or,  in  the  laaguage  a[ 
TOun^cii  wT-  ancient  writers   during  the  empire  of   Athens, 
iwXrity.  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  the  majesty  of  the  Amphk- 
qiytnp      tyonic  council  had  degenerated  into  an  empty 
A.  c.  3$i.  pageant.  Its  deliberations  were  confined  to  matters 
of  mere  form ;  it  regulated  some  ceremonies  of 
superstition ,  it  superinte  nded  games  and  spectacles ; 
it  preserved  peace  and  good  order  among  the  crowd 
of  strangers  who  assembled,  at  stated  times,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.    But  for  more  than 
a  century  past,  the  public  measures  of  the  Greeks 
bad  been  directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi, 
the  residence  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the 
allies  convened  on  every  important  emei^eocj, 
^  acknowledging  by  their  presence  there,  the  respec- 

tive authority  of  those  capitals  which  were  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  their  several  confederacies.  But, 
when  first  the  Peloponnesian,  then  the  Boeotian 

iaocntes  and  I)emoithenes»  ArUtotle**  TreatMe  of  Folittci^  mi. 
Xenophon**  Discourses  on  the  Revcnuci  and  GofWDDQit  of  Athcw,  wjH 
emble  us  more  fully  to  ezpUiii. 
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war,  and  last  of  all  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ha^  c  ii  a  r 
letrelled  the  greatness,  and  overthrown  the  proud 


tyranny  of  those  domineering  republics,  the  An^ 
phictyonic  council  once  more  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  general  states  of  Greece  having 
assembled  according  to  their  national  and  heredi- 
tary forms,  spurned  the  imperious  dictates  of  any 
single  community. 

While  this  event  strengthened  the  foederal  union,  The  Athv 
and  tended  to  restore  the  primitive  equality  of  the  corer  ma. 
Grecian  states,  various  circumstances  concuri'ed  to  ^jiniinnJ'^ 
revive  the  aspiring  ambition  of  Athens.    During  J^|^' 
the  Boeotian  war,  the  Athenians  had  acted  asauxi-oiy°>P* 
liaries  only:  without  making  such  efforts  as  en-cr!  3. 
feebled  their  strength,  their  arms  had  acquired  _35a. 
great  lustre.    Their  powerful  rivals  were  humbled 
and  exhausted ;  experience  had  taught  them  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  subdue,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  in  subjection,  the  territories  of 
thi4r  warlike  neighbours :  but  the  numerous  islands 
#f  the  i£gean  and  Ionian  seas,  the  remote  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia,  invited  the  activity  of  their 
fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in  foreign 
conquests,  fearless  of  domestic  envy.    It  appears, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Euboea 
again  acknowledged  the  authority*  of  Athens ;  an 


*  Comp.  Dtodor  1.  xru  p.  5l3.  &  Demosthenes  de  Chersones.  sub  fine« 
9t  .£schines  in  Cteaiphant.  It  sppears,  however,  from  these  authors, 
that  the  Thebans  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  recover  fiubcea.  The 
Athenians  an^in  rescued  it  from  their  power,  at  the  exhortation  of  Ti- 
motheus,  whose  pithy  speech  is  commended  by  Demosihenes :  *'Whit, 
wj  coontrymcn,  the  Thebans  to  the  island,  and  you  «tiU  deliberating ! 


6  ■  AP  ^Ttnt  fftcllita1«d  by  Uie  destrudioli of  tke  Tfaebw 
£^  partisans  belongiii^  to  th«t  place^  m  tb^  battle  «f 
MantlAtea.     From  tbe    Tbrafcian   B^spoms   t* 
Abodes^  sbveral  places  along  botb  shores  subcnib- 
ted  to  tbe  artjis  of  Timotbeus*  Chabrias^  and  Ipifal* 
states;  merl,  who  having  surviired  Agelsiliius  and 
.   .  Epanoinondaji,  wer6  far  superior,  in  abiiitiefe,  and 
in  virtue,  to  the  contemporary  generals  of  ^Mher 
Kpublics^    Tbe  Cyclades  afid  Gorcyra  fcouited 
Ute  friendship  of  la  people  able  to  iatetrdifit  tbrir 
trnvigation  and  to  destroy  their  comdaerce.    Bjr* 
catitium  bad  becoAie  their  ally,  and  tbere  iras  vat- 
son  to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  boor  be  reah 
dered  their  subject.    Such  ihultiplied  kdvavti^Eefe 
Irevived  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Athens,  iMrbidi 
Mice  more  cottimanded  the  8ea>  with  a  fleet  of 
pearly  three  hundred  sait  tod  employed  the  beat 
balf  of  her  citissens  and  subjects  m  ships  of  waor  or 
.  commerce*. 
The  vices      ^^^^^  *^^^  ^^  prosperity,  which  flowed  witfa  most 
toul^p. ^PP^^^^rt force  in^mediately aft^r the  battle  of  Mal^ 
poMdd€.  tinteatt  has  been  siqppbsed  productive  of  tery 
Sf^T^^  important  consequences.     While   S^miDondaa 
nittM^re-  lived,  the  Athenians,  it  is  said^  were  kept  vigilant 
l^^ibt  ^^  ^^^y  through  jealousy  and  fear ;  but  niter  tbft 
nawe  of  death  of  this  fornlidabie  enemy,  they  suidc  ifitft 

Why  not  already  in  the  harbour?  why  not  embarked?  why  ia  not  ^Uie 
sea  covered  with  your  navy?"    Demos  then,  ubi  supra. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen  I  vu.  p.  615.    Diodorus,  I  xv.  c  zi.    laocrat  Faae^ 
]|yr.  &  de  Pace.  v 

t  Juitin.  L  vi.  c.  is.  first  made  this  obserratioo,  which  has  been  «p 
l^«quently  repeated. 


ikMe  YiMS  which  occasioned  their  liiin.    TMbChar 
specious  remttrk  is  not  fnofided  in  truth.    Two  J^^^^ 
eentories  before  the  birth  of  EpaminoiKbis,  the  their  gov. 
i^ttstice^  the  ararice,  the  total  corruption  of  the  ^"""^  ' 
Atfaienians  is  forcibly  described  by  one  dfthe  motA 
Mspectable  of  their  countrymen*,  who  composed 
a  system  of  wise  laws,  in  order  to  ascertain  theli' 
i%hts,  and  to  refomi  tiieir  manners.    But  it  was 
difficult  to  correct  abuses  that  seem  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  democracy,  which,  even  as  regulated  by    . 
Solon,  but  still  more  as  new-modelled  by  Pericles, 
left  the  citicens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slares 
ID  another.     The  division  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  archons,  the  senate, 
ibe  assembly,  and  even  various  committees  of  the  * 
assembly,  rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or 
Invent,  the  iiand  of  oppression.    Men  Inew  not 
from  what  quarter  their  safety  might  be  assailed ; 
and  being  called  to  authority  in  their  turn,  they,  • 
instead  of  making  united  opposition  to  the  injustice 
^  their  magistrate^,  contented  themselves  with  in* 
flicting  the  same  injuries  which  they  had  either 
previously  suffered,  or  still  apprehended,  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.    Nor  is  this  inconveni- 
ence peculiar  to  the  Greek  republics.    WHrle 
human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  ilvb  passions 
of  men  run  in  their  ordinary  channel,  the  right  to 
exercise  power  will  commonly  be  attended  with  a 

*  See  above,  vol.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  107.  and  the  elegiac  verses  of  Solon 
fM^served  in  Oeroosthencs  Orat.  iri^i  vatfxjrftrCuxt  y  a  title  that  can 
#nly  be  translated  by  a  paraphrlse,  "ike  misecmditct  of  iEschincs  «ii 
his  cm^i&nyJ* 
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OH  A  i». strong  inclination  to  abuse  it.  Unless  power, 
^^^^^^  therefore,  be  counteracted  by  liberty ;  unless  an 
impervious  line  of  separation  be  drawn  between 
prerogative  and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  sustains  political  life,  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  which  tends  to 
corruption,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  a 
country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant  or  a  thousand ; 
in  both  cases  alike,  the  condition  of  man  is  preca- 
rious, and  force  prevails  over  right, 
tsiu  sub-  This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies  pro* 
^16(1^'  ducedmany  ruinous  consequences  in  affairs  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  were  commonly  directed  by 
the  selfish  passions  of  a  few,  or  the  fluctuating 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than  by  the  ra- 
tional and  permanent  interest  of  the  community. 
But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents  oflen  bring  to 
light  the  latent  weakness  and  imperfections  of  the 
body,  so  the  vices  of  the  Athenian  government 
first  appeared  in  their  full  magnitude  after  the  un- 
fortunate war  of  Peloponnesus;  and,  although  the 
excess  of  the  malady  sometimes  checked  itself»  and 
returns  of  ease  and  prosperity  sometimes  conceal- 
ed its  virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  still  main- 
tained its  destructive  progress,  till  it  wrought'  the 
ruin  of  the  constitution. 
intiMsabu.  In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 
>dicur^  where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
power  J  ^y^^  iIj^  legislative,  the  sources  of  dissension  were 
innumerable ;  while  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  ill 
administered,  was  unable  to  counteract  their  force. 
Although  hereditary  distinctions  were  little  known 


tr  legarcbd^  tlie  poor  aiid  rich  foniied  fwo  digiinc/l  char 
parties,   wbieh  had  their  particiilar  views  and^^^^^ 
separate  interests.    In  some  republics,  the  higher 
ranks  bound  themselves,  by  oath,  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  hurting  their  inferiors*.    I'he  po^ 
puUce  of  Athens  commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if 
they  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  less  atro- 
ciousf.    During  the  inten'als  of  party  rage,  pri- 
vate quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  ferment- 
ation.   Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military  command,  for  obtaining  public  honours, 
or  eluding  punishments  or  burthens,  opened  an 
eyer-flowing  source  of  bitter  animosity.    Among 
this  litigious  people,  neighbours  were  continually 
at  variance.    Every  man  was  regarded  as  a  rival 
and  enemy,  who  had  not  proved  himself  a  friend]:* 
Hereditary  resentments  were  perpetuated  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  the  seeds  of  discord 
being  sown  in  such  abundance,  yielded  a  never- 
failing  crop  of  libels,  invectives,  and  legal  prose-'^ 
cutions.    The  usual  employment  of  six  thousand 
Athenians  consisted  in  deciding  law-suits,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  afforded  the  principal  resource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.    Their  legal  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes 
vihicb  they  received  sometimes  exceeded  that  sum ; 
and,  both  united,  formed  a  sixth  part  of  the  Atbe* 
Dian  revenuesll,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times. 

*  Arbtot.  Polit  liocrat.  &Ly»iai,  pastim. 

•f  Xenoph.de  Rep.  A  then. 

^  See  Lisias  passim,  &  Xcnoph.  Memonb.  1.  tl  p.  7i%  A:  teq^. 

D  Aristoipb.  Vesp. 
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o  H  A  R  As  ilie  reoft  mimerous  but  mosl  wortbkm  olaaiirf' 
xxsai.  y^  people  comoionly  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
so  they  had  totally  ingrossed  the  tribunals ;  and  il 
was  to  be  expected  that  such  judges  would  always 
be  rather  swayed  by  favour  and  prejudBoe>  tbao 
guided  by  law  and  reason.    The  law  punished  wilb 
death  the  man  guilty  of  giviog  bribes ;  but  ^^  we,'* 
say  the  Athenian  writers'*^,  *'  advance  him  to  the 
command  of  our  armies;  and  the  more  criminal  1m 
liecomes  in  this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  worm 
lucrative  honours  is  he  invested/'    Those  who 
courted  popular  favour,  lavished  not  only  tbete 
own  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  paseions 
^f  their  adherents;  an  abuse  which  began  during 
the  splendid  administration  of  Periclesf  extended 
more  widely  under  his  unworthy  successors ;  ao^ 
though  interrupted  during  the  calamities  of  the  re« 
public,  revived  with  new  force  on  the  first  dawD<^ 
Vrturning  prosperity!* 
a&dia  In  the  licence  of  democratic  freedom,  tlie  ctfi' 

thV^^  KQs,  poor  and  rich,  thought  themselves  alike  eo^ 
^'  titled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity.  Fericlet 
introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting  not  oolyc 
tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public  expose,  and 
of  paying  for  the  admission  of  the  populace*  A^ 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  considerable  pop* 
tioqof  the  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the  theatre  ; 
and  some  years  after  wards)),  a  law  was  proposed 
by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  and  enacted  by  the 

*  Itocntes  de  Pace,&Deroositkenes  passim. 

f  Tbucydidea,  p  108^  &  seqq.  #  VluL  in  Perkle. 

It  Before  Christ  349,  accordiog  to  S.  Petitus,  de  Legu  Attlo.  p.  SS& 

r 
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•etiate  and  people,  rendering  it  capital  to  divert^OK^F^ 
or  even  to  propose  diverting,  the  theatrical  money  *^'^*'' 
to  any  oiher  end  or  object*. 

Of  all  amusements  known  in  polished  society,  cirewm- 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtless,  the  most  ele-  which  ren- 
gant  and  ingenious :  yet  several  circumstances  ren-  gJ^Ji^ 
dered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.    The  great  ^^^^l^^ 
extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were  repre-^Weto 
.tented,  naturally  introduced  masques,  the  better  to 
distinguish  the  different  persansf,  or  characters,  of 
the   drama;  since  the  variations  of  passion,  with 
the  correspondent  changes  of  countenance,  which 
form   the  capital  merit  of  modem  performers, 
could  scarcely  have  been  observed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  must  have  been 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene.     The 
tame  causes,  together  with  the  inimitable  harmony 
of  the  Greek  language,  gave  rise  to  musical  de- 
clamation^) which  might  sometimes  fortify  pas- 
sion, but  always  rendered  speech  more  slow  and 
articulate,  and  therefore  more  easily  heard  by  the 
remote  parts  of  the  audience.    In  combining  the 
^ifTerent  parts  of  a  tragic  fable,  the  poet  naturally 
rejects  such  incidents  as  are  improper  for  repre- 

«  Flutareh.  in  Pericle^  &  Oemosthen.  Oration.  ]ins8im. 

■^  It  if  veil  known  that  the  word  penona  ori^^inally  signified  a 
Biasque,  from  penanare^  because  the  ancient  masques,  both  Greek  and 
Boman,  were  so  made  as  to  increase  and  invigorate  sound. 

4  Notwitbstanding  the  assertions  of  Cssauban.  Gravina,  Sec.  Uie  Greeks 
in  ancient  times  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  dividing  the  acting  and  speaking  between  two  persons.  This  is 
mentioned  by  lAvy,  as  the  invention  of  Livins  Androniciis,  Who  flourished 
040  years  before  Christ*    Th.  Lir.  L  w\l  c  Z 

Vol.  III.  180 
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6  u  jl  P.  sentatjon.  These,  if  necessary  for  carrying  pa  the 
xxxii.  miction  of  the  piece,  are  supposed  to  pass  else- 
where, and  barely  related  on  the  theatre.  The 
time  required  for  such  events,  when  they  are  not 
sipultaneous  with  those  exhibited  on  the  sfage^ 
necessarily  iiiteiTupts  the  repre8entation,and  leaves 
ropin  for  thp  choral  songs,  which  being  incor- 
porated with  the  tragedy,  heightens  its  efiect, 
^nd  increases  the  spectator's  delight ;  conse- 
quences extremely  different  from  those  attending 
the  act  tunes,  and  detached  airs  of  modern 
plays  9nd  operas,  universally  condemned  by  good 
judges,  9S  suspending  the  action,  and  destroying 
the  interest  of  the  drama,  and  only  affording 
opportunities  to  eiTemiiiate  throats  to  shine  un- 
seasonably in  trills  and  divisions  at  the  expense  of 
poe^i^al  expres^aion,  ofgood  sense,  and  of  propriety. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times^  the  cor- 
rupt taste*  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever  at  va- 
riance with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in  the  ex- 
travagant pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and  his  profligate 
contemporaries  and  successors'^.  I'hese  perni- 
cious productions  formed  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment of  the  populace.  The  masque,  disguL^ing 
the  countenance  of  the  performer,  allowed  him  to 
indulge  in  the  most  unblushing  licence  of  voice 
and  gesture  ;  the  declamation  was  efiemioate  and 
vicious;  above  all,  thei  music  became  glaring, 
tawdry,  voluptuous,  and  dissolute,  in  the  bi^bte^t 
degree,  and  suited  only  that  perverse  debaucfaerf  of 

*  See  ftbore^  ?oL  iL  c.  xili.  p.  1461 
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soul  iVom  which  il  originally  sprung,  and  which  ii  a  h  a  p. 
served  afterwards  lo  inflame  and  nourish.*  ^^^^ 

A  mysterious  cloudf  hangs  over  the  Grecian  Extreme 
music,  to  which  effects  are  ascribed  far  transcend- ^^4^*^-^ 
ing  the  actual  power  of  that  art.    Yet,  we  cannot****"**"*- 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  principle  the  ex- 
treme degeneracy  and  corruption  which  almost 
universally  infected  the  Athenians  at  the  period 
now  under  review.    Causes  which  operate  on  the 
many,  are  riot  easily  mistaken ;  but  should  we  still 
doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at  least  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Athenian  youth  are  said  to  have  dissipated 
their  fortunes,  and  melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  in  wanton  and  expensive  dalliance  with  the 


*  Aristotle,  1.  Tiil  de  Republ.  says  itx>nical1jr»  *' Every  kind  of  music 
is  good  for  something ;  that  of  the  theatres  is  necessary  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  mob ;  being  well  suited  to  the  perversion  of  their  minds 
and  maonert,  and  let  them  enjoy  it.**  Plato»  Aristoxenus«  and  Platarcli 
bitterly  complain  of  the  corruption  of  music,  as  the  main  source  of  vice 
and  immorality.  That  art,  which  had  anciently  been  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  was  employed  in  the  theatres  to  ex- 
cite every  voluptuous  and  dissolute  passion.  Plato  de  Legibus,  I.  iiu 
Aristozenus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  1.  xiv.  &  Plutarch,  de  Musica.  In 
speaking  of  the  vices  of  London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
cient legislator,  says,  **  That  were  a  man  permitted  to  make  all  the  bal* 
lads  of  a  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who  should  make  its  laws."  Fletch- 
er of  Saltoun'a  Works,  p.  266. 

'\  Yet  that  cloud  may  be  dispelled*  if  we  admit  what  is  said  in  ohapi 
▼.  vol.  J.  p.  333,  &  seqq.  that  the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  music, 
mean  music  combined  with  poetry.  The  precision  of  -words  is  necessary 
to  detennine  the  vague  expression  of  tone  and  time:  and  the  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greek  musicians,  which  so  nearly  ap- 
ptoach  the  sliding  flexions  of  speech,  prove  that  the  former  was  imitative 
of  the  latter. 
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6HAP.  female  perfbrmers  on  the  theatre*.  Weftrjrfind 
^^^^°^\  fastidious  with  excete  of  criminal  indnIgeBceitiiej 
lost  all  capacity  or  relish  for  solid  and  manly  oc- 
cupations ;  atid  at  once  deserted  the  exercise  at 
war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers.  To  fill  up 
the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they,  as  vdlis 
persons  more  advanced  in  years,  loitered  id  the 
shops  of  musicians,  and  other  artistsf ;  or  asn- 
tered  in  the  forum  and  public  places,  idly  enqln^ 
ing  after  news,  in  which  they  took  little  interest, 
unless  some  danger  alarmed  the  insipid  vnifomiitf 
of  their  pleasures^*  Dice,  and  other  games  of 
chance,  were  carried  to  a  ruinous  eKess,  and  are 
so  keenly  stigmatised  by  the  moral  writers  of  the 
age,  that  it  should  seem  they  had  begun  but  re- 
cently to  prevail,  and  prove  fatal||«  The  people 
at  large  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  sensual 
gratifications  of  the  table ;  and,  might  we  beliere 
a  poet  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  had  lately  bestowed 
the  freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honour 
by  princes  and  Eings^)  on  the  sons  ofChsre* 
pbilus,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of  their 
father  in  the  art  of  cookery  IT. 
Their  Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissipation,  had  re* 

^v^  duced  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  to 

andigno- 

*  Athenxuflyl.  xiL  p.  534.  who  gires  ft  general  description  of  Atbetuin 
profligacy. 

t  Isocmt  in  Areopag.  and  Lysias'  defence  of  a  poor  man  accused  be* 
Ibre  the  aefuite*  transUted  in  the  Life  of  Lysiaa,  p.  114. 

#  Deinoathen,Philipp.  paaainii 
II  Athencus,  1.  zii.    Lytiaa  in  Alcibiad. 
I  Demoatben.  de  Republic,  ordinand- 
f  AUieninis,Lui.p.ll9.  .  .     , 
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extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  property  was  c  h  a  f. 
more  equally  dWided  in  Greece  than  in  any  mo-  ^^^^ 
dem  couBtry,  we  are  told  that  about  one  fourth  of 
the  Athenians  were  totally  destitute  ofimmcveiMe 
possessibns*.  Their  dress  was  frequently  so 
mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was  difficult,  by  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  to  distinguish  them  from  slaves; 
a  cireumstance  which  arose  not  from  slorenliness, 
but  from  poverty,  since  we  are  assured  that  such 
as  could  affi>rd  the  expense,  spared  no  pains  to 
adorn  their  persons ;  and  that  many  who  danced 
during  summer  in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the 
winter  in  places  too  shameful  to  be  namedf. 
And  how  is  it  possible  (to  use  the  words  of  their 
own  authoAJ)  that  wretches,  destitute  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  should  administer  public  affiiirs 
with  wisdom  ?  We  find  accordingly,  that  they 
were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  executing  those 
oflSces  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  As  the 
lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  measure  ingrossed  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 


*  See  the  Discoune  of  Lvtitt  ^pon  a  proposal  for  distoWinj;^  the 
ancient  goremaent  of  Athens.  Lysias*  orations  were  chiefly  written 
»  tlie  space  of  twenty  years,  between  404  and  3S4  before  Christ. 
They  afford  an  uniform  picture  of  the  poveHy,  misery,  and  vices  of 
his  contemporaries ;  which  the  reader  will  find  abridged  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  translation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  uffairs  be- 
came  more  flourishing  after  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  SparU ;  and  not- 
withstandmg  unfortunate  cTents  that  will  be  related,  their  revenues 
were  gfeaUy  raised  by  the  conquests  of  Timotheus,  Phocioni  &c.  and  the 
good  management  of  Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes.  Plut.  in  Lycur^.  in 
lib.  de  Dec.  Orator. 

f  Isocratet  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

^  laocimt  a  Senoph.  de  Bepub.  Athen. 
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CHAP,  bribe  tbe  clerks  employed  in  transcribing  the  laws 
^^^^^^  of  Solon,  to  abridgie,  interpolate,  and  corrupt  them. 
What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  such  a  gross 
artifice  frequently  succeeded ;  nor  was  the*  deceit 
discovered,  until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court 
contradictory  laws*.  When  their  negligence 
could  not  be  surprised,  their  avarice  might  be 
bribed ;  justice  was  sold  ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence 
of  rank  or  abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  disgracef*  For  those  needy  Athe- 
nians, who  formed  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their  misery  by 
a  very  criminal  consolation ;  persecuting  their 
superiors,  banishing  them  their  country,  con- 
fiscating their  estates  and  treating  them  on  tbe 
slightest  provocation,  and  often  without  any  pro- 
vocation at  all,  with  the  utmost  injustice  and 
crueltyj.  Though  occasionally  directed  by  the 
equity  of  an  Aristides,  or  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Cimon,  they,  for  the  most  part,  listened  to  men  of 
an  opposite  character.  He  who  could  best  flatter 
and  deceive  them,  obtained  most  of  their  con- 
fidence. With  such  qualifications  the  turbulent, 
licentious,  and  dissolute,  in  a  word,  the  orator  who 
most  resembled  his  audience,  commonly  prevailed 
in  the  assembly ;  and  specious  or  hurtful  talents 
usurped  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit.  Iso- 
cratesll  assures  us  of  the  fact;  and  XenopboDJ, 

*  life  tf  Lysias,  prefixed  to  hit  Onktions*  p.  116. 
t  See  Lysias*  pleadings  throughout. 

t  laocrates  de  Pace ;  and  tbe  uumerout  examples  of  that  lund^  which 
have  already  oocorred  in  this  history. 
II  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  goTeniinent  of  Athens. 
t  In  his  tteatise  de  Bepublic  Atheo. 
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affirms,  that  it  is  perfectly  oonformable  to  the  na*  c  h  a  p. 
ture  and  principles  of  the  Athenian  form  of  go-  ^°^^"' 
Ternment, 

With  such  principles  and  manners,  the  Atbe- me  vices 
nians  required  only  a  daring  and  profligate  leader,  ^^^^ 
to  involve  them  in  designs  the  most  extravagant  ^^^*j:^- 
and  pernicious.    Such  a  personage  presented  him*  muiuuiae. 
self  in  Chares,  whose  soldier-like  appearance,  blunt 
address,  and  bold  impetuous  valour,  masked  his 
selfish  ambition,  and  rendered*  him  the  idol  of  the 
populace.    His  person  was  gigantic  and  robust, 
his  voice  commanding,  his  manners  haughty ;  be 
assarted  positively,  and  promised  boldly ;  and  his 
presumption  was  so  excessive,  that  it  concealed  his 
incapacity  not  only  from  others,  but  from  himself. 
Though  an  enterprising  and  successful  partisan,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a  ge- 
neral; and  his  defects  appear  the  more  striking 
and  palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,   his  contemporaries, 
who  prevailed  as  often  by  address  as  by  force,  and 
whose  conquests  were  secured  to  the  republic  by 
the  moderation,  justice,  and  humanity,  with  which 
they  had  been  obtained,  and  with  which  they  con- 
tinued to  be  governed.    Chares  proposed  a  very 
different  mode  of  administration:  he  exhorted  his 
counti^men  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  treasury, 
and  to  acquire  the  materials  of  those  pleasures 
^hich  they  regarded  as  .essential  to  their  happiness, 
by  plundering  the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colo- 
nies.   This  coundL  was  too  faithfully  obeyed ; 
the  vexations,  anciently  exercised  against  the  tri^ 


^  rax  uinoKt  or 

c  a  A  p«  betary  and  depefident  staies^were  renewedaiiMlez* 
' ,  ceeded*.    The  weaker  cominuiiities  conqplaioedl, 
and  remonstrated,  against  this  intolwal^  rapacity 
and  oppression ;  while  the  islands  of  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  as  well  as   the   city    Byuntiimi»  fire- 
pared  openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  eadi 
other  to  repel  force  by  force  until  they  sbouid  ob- 
tain peace  and  iodependencef. 
The  social     Cttares,  probably  the  chief  instrument,  as  well 
oiymp.    as  ibe  adyiser,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  wfaicb  bad 
K  c.  358.  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  out  with  a  pcswerfiil 
'    fleet  and  army  to  qua^  at  once  the  hopes  of  the 
insurgents.    He  sailed  towards  Chios,  with  aa  in- 
teniion  to  seize  the  capital  of  that  island,  whicb 
was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  and  prime  mover 
of  rebellion*    The  confederates,  informed  of  bis 
motions,  bad  already  drawn  thither  the  greMesl 
part  of  their  force.    The  city  of  Chios  was  be- 
sieged by  sea  and  land.    The  islanders  defeaded 
themselves  with  vigour.    Chares  found  it  diflleiiU 
to  repulse  their  sallies.    His  fleet  attempted  to 
enter  their  harbour  withoitt  success ;  tbe  ship  of 
Obabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ;  and  that  aUe 
commander,  whose  valour  and  integiity  merited  a 
better  ibrkme,  though  deserted  by  the  fleet,  jnet 
forsook  not  the  ship  intrusted  to  him  by  the  ve- 
public.  His  companions  threw  away  their  shields, 
and  saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  the  Athe- 
nian squadron,  which  was  still  within  their 


*  Diodor.  1.  zvi.  &  UocttiL  de  Pifift* 
t  Diodor.  I.  x?L  pp.  413.  429^ 
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fiiit  Ctebrias,  IM^ing  bmvely,  frU  by  tbt  darts  of  c  h  a  p. 
tbeChians,  prafemng  an  honourable  deaUitoa^^^^ 
tUflf  racefol  life*. 

EoeiMiraged  by  adyaotagas  oyer  an  enemy  who 
bad  at  first  afiected  to  despise  them,  the  insurgents 
augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the  isSes  of 
Leosnos  and  Santos.  The  Athenians,  indignant 
that  the  territories  of  their  faithful  allies  should 
fall  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels,  fitted  out, 
early  in  the  next  year,  a  new  armament  under  tho 
eommand  of  Mnestheus,  the  scm  of  Iphicrates» 
and  soii*in-law  of  Timotheus,  expecting  that  the 
new  conmiander  would  respectfully  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  great  men,  who  perhaps  declined 
acting  as  principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares 
possessed  any  share  of  authority.  That  general 
bad  raised  the  siege  of  Chios,  and  now  craised  in 
the  Hellespont ;  where,  being  joined  by  Mnea- 
theua,  the  united  squadrons  amounted  to  an  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  sail.  It  was  immediate  deter- 
mined  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  forces 
£rom  Samos  and  Leasnos,  by  laying  siege  to  By- 
zanl^im.  The  contrivance  succeeded ;  the  allies 
withdrew  from  these  islands,  collected  their  whole 
naval  strength,  and  prepared  vigorously  for  defend* 
kig  the  principal  city  in  their  confederacy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approached  each  other,  cbamft. 

cuscji  Ti» 

wifii  a  resolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  sudden  and  mo  um 
violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  impossible  ^tlS!^^ 
for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the  enemy^  or 
ovwn  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being  exposed  tn 
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4§3  THE  BISTORT  dV^ 

c  H  4  p.  flhipwrecV.  Cb?ire9  alone  confldenHy  insisted  im 
^^^"  comrnencing  the  attack,  while  the  other  com- 
mandersytnore  cautious  and  experienced,pereeived 
ttie  disadvantage,  and  declined  the  unequal  dan- 
ger*. His  impetuosity,  thus  over-ruled  by  the 
prudence  of  bis  colleagues,  vras  converted  into  re* 
sentment  and  fury  ;  he  called  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors to  witness  their  opposition,  which  he  branded 
with  every  odious  epithetof  reproach ;  and,  with  the 
first  opportunity,  dispatched  proper  messengers  to 
Athens,  to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice 
and  total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusation  was 
supported  by  venal  orators  in  the  pay  of  €bare8. 

Their  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally. 

The  former  trusted  to  his  innocence  andeloqueooe, 
tlie  latter  used  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  4o 
sway  the  judges,  conformable,  however,  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of  justice  were  fre- 
quently instruments  of  oppression,  governed  by 
every  species  of  undue  influence,  easily  corrupted, 
and  easily  intimidated.  The  targeteers,  or  light 
infantry,  who  had  been  armed,  disciplined^  and 
long  commanded,  by  Iphicrates,  enjoyed  tbe  saoae 
reputation  in  Greece,  which  the  Fabian  sokll^ 
afterwards  did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  tbe 
Ipkicratensianiroops,  from  the  name  of  their  cona- 
mander,  to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their 
fame,  and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  tbe 
strictness  of  his  discipline)  they  were   stronfljr 

*  We  are  not  iniarmed  by  Oiodxkrue  or  Nepoi,  why  Uie  disMhrant^e 
gi4  <Unger  were  on  the  side  of  the  Athenuii)»;  prolM^ly,  bek||r  heliir 
aeitori,  they  expeoied  to  pgo&t  of  their  dull  in  iibum  mw  f »  which  theitetfli 
f^ttteod  mtbbm  and  wiRTftiiinf . 


jMttadittd  by  tiie  ties  of  gratitude  and  eiAteiii*  The  crap. 
youngest  and  braveat  of  this  celebrated  band  readily  ^^^^^- 
vbeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired  general ; 
surrounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  benches  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  took  care  seasonably  to  disj^lay 
Ihe  points  of  their  daggers^. 

It  f?asthe  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  prelimFiiidba. 
jmries  had  been  adjusted,  and  the  judges  assembled,  "'*'^"^^ 
the  parties  should  be  heard,  and  the  trial  begun 
-aad  ended  on  the  same  day  ;  nor  could  any  person 
be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offence.  The  rapidity 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  favoured  the  views  of 
Iphicrates.  The  magistrates  were  overawed  by 
the  imminence  of  a  danger,  which  they  had  neither 
•trength  to  resist,  nor  time  to  elude.  They  were 
cooipelled  to  an  immediate  decision ;  but,  instead 
mi  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  expected,  they 
imposed  a  finef  on  the  delinquents,  which  no 
Athenian  citizen  in  tba|  age  was  in  a  condition  to 
p8Ly.  This  severity  drove  into  banishment  those 
able  and  illustrious  commanders.  Timotheus 
•ailed  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  afterwards  to  the 
isle  <^  Lesbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and  which, 
being  chosen  as  his  residence  in  disgrace,  sufficiently 
evince  the  mildness  of  his  government,  and  his 

*  It  WM  probablj  daring^  this  trial,  that  Iphicrates  being  reprotched 
with  betrajing^  the  interests  of  his  oountiy,  asked  his  aceaser,  **  Would 
you,  on  a  like  oocasaoa,  hare  been  guilty  of  that  criase  ?* "  By  no 
means,**  replied  the  other.  *<  And  can  you  then  imagine,**  replied  the 
hero,  **  that  Iphicrates  should  be  guilty  ?**Anstot*  Rhetoric.  LiL  cSS^fc 
MintUtan.  I  ▼  c.  13 

t  Oiiehiiiidredtidaitt,aboat twenty  thoQMBdpovadsi 


484  VHB  KliMUT  at 

OR  4 ^  modentioti  In  prosperity.  Iphicmtw 
^^^  into  Tbnce.  whera  he  had  long  resi^M.  He  1mi4 
formerly  married  the  daui^hter  of  Ooiyt,  the  moai 
considerable  of  the  Tbracian  princes ;  yet  he  IHmI 
Md  died  in  ohseurity^i  nor  did  etther  he  or 
Timotheus  thenceforth  take  any  shwe  in  the  «f> 
ifairs  of  their  ungratefiil  countryf.  Thtts  did  the 
aocial  war  destroy  or  remote  Iphicratest  Chabrias^ 
and  Timotheus^  the  best  generals  whom  Greeee 
could  boast ;  and,  the  brare  and  honest  Pho^im 
excepted,  the  last  veneraUe  remains  of  AtheniaB 

virtue^ 
By  the  removal  of  those  great  men»  Chares  wae 


vitb^thtt  left  to  conducti  uncontroled,  the  war  agaimsl  Hie 
SbctX  allies;  and  to  display  the  fuUeitent  ofhblrDnfe• 
i%l^^'  lessness  and  incapacity.    His  insatiable  atarkae 
?•  ^      rendered  him  intolerable  to  the  friends  of  Athena; 
his  weakness  and  negligence  exposed  him  t#  tint 
contempt  of  the  insurgents^     He  Indulged  his 
c^Bk^rs  and  Umself  in  «  total  neglect  of  discipline; 
the  reduction  of  the  rebels  was  the  least  matter  of 
bis  concern ;  he  was  attended  by  an  eflbminate 
trowd  of  singers^  dancers^  and  barlotsb  wboae 

*  DiodoniB  only  says,  that  he  was  dead  before  the  battle  of  Ctunoomk^ 
which  happened  twentf  yean  after  hii  baniahment 

f  Mepoa  iayt»  that  after  the  death  of  Timotheuit  theAttaliMafa. 
nitted  nine  parts  of  hia  fine ;  but  obliged  hia  son  Conon  to  pay  the  re- 
nuiining^  tertth»  Sir  tepairinf  the  walls  of  the  Pineos.  which  hia  grand* 
lather  hlui  itbnilt  flmn  theapoOs  of  tibe  enemy. 

i  MH^  virtue.  Haec  estrenui  fttit  «taa  inqperaloittm  ftthrnirnijin^ 
ij^hicratea,  Chabriaa,  Timotheua  i  neqoe  post  Ulorum  obitoot  quisqiuan 
aoxmilUorbefliitdiSRtuisieiiMirii.  ICs^  hi  Iteeth.  Thebiognfliir 
Ibrgeis  Phocion. 

A  AthcaOTs»Laii.|ii«Mk 


kmlffy  exbrasted  the  scanty  suppliesradaed  by  tlft  o  tt  a  p. 
Albenians  for  the  aeirfce  of  the  war*.  In  order  ^^^ 
to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  soldiers, 
Chsrres,  regardless  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
Athens  and  Persia^  hired  hunself  and  his  foires  to 
Artabams,  the  wealthy  satrap  of  Ionia,  who  had 
mrolted  firmn  his  master  Artaxerxes  Oehus,  the 
most  cruel  and  detestable  tyrant  that  ever  db* 
graced  the  throne  of  Cyms.  The  arms  of  the 
Gareeks,  sared  Artabazus  from  the  implacable  re- 
aentnnentofa  monster insensiblfe  to  pity  or  to  juttfice; 
and  their  meritorious  services  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  lavish  gratitude  of  the  satrap. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  neither  surprised  ti^hich 
nor  displeased  the  Athenians.    They  were  ac*tnceiuiix 
customed  to  allow  their  commanders  in  foreign  ^J[j^ 
parte  to  act  without  instructions  or  control ;  andj^j^^ 
the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  extolled  his  goodc^i  i* 
nHinagement  in  paying  the  Grecian  troops  with 
Persian  money.    But  the  triumph  of  false  joy  was 
of  short  duration.    Ochus  sent  an  embassy  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Athenians  on  their  unprovoked 
infraction  of  the  peace ;  and  threatened,  that  un- 
less they  immediately  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Asia,  he  would  assist  the  rebels  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  sail.    This  just  menace,  want  of  succe^ 
against  the  confederates,  together  with  a  reason 
still   more  important^  which  will  soon  come  to  be 
fully  explained,  obliged  the  Athenians  to  recal 


*  Demotthen*  Fliiltiip.  h 


OH  vp  their  armamenl  from  the  East,  and  to' 
^"^J^";  the  social  war,  without  obtaimi^  any  of  t^  pur- 
poses for  which  it  bad  been  undertaken*  The 
confederates  noade  good  the  ciaiiitt  wbkhtbeir 
boldness  had  urged ;  regained  complete  fipeadom 
%nd  independence*  ;  and  lived  twenty  jean  ex* 
empt  from  the  legal  oppression  of  subsidies  and  csoa* 
tingeRt8>  till  they  submitted,  with  the  rest  «f 
Greece,  to  the  anns  and  intrigues  of  PUtip,  and 
the  resistless  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 
state  of  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  the 
^uoflo-  extrayagance  of  public  councils,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  which  prerailed  m  Athen% 
and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  arts  and  soeoces 
were  still  cultivated  with  ardour  and  succesa.  Dur- 
ing tiie  period  now  under  review,  the  schobrs  of 
Hippocrates  and  Democritus  enriched  mtwal 
philosophy  with  many  important  discoveriesf. 
The  difierent  branches  of  matiiematics,  raecfaanicsi 
and  astronomy,  received  great  improvements  from 
Eudoxust  of  Cnidus,  Timaeus^  of  Locri,  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athensl. 
The  Megaric  school  flourished  under  Stiipo,  the 
most  learned  and  acute  of  that  disputatious  sect, 
which,  from  its  continual  wranglings,  merited 
the  epithet  of  contentiousf .  The  doctrines  of 
Aristippus  were  maintained  by  his  daughter  Arete^ 

*  Diodor.  p.  434 

t  Galenus  de  Natur.  FaculUt  &  Hippocrat.  n^  «$X*>^'  ^^^ 

i  Laert.  1.  viiL  sect.  86.  &  Said,  in  Eudox. 

$  Jambl  de  Pjrthagor.  ||  CcoM^in.  d^ 

t  Mfftm.    Lwrt.  L  TL  sect,  IST. 


Jiad^Mpprawd  by  Hegesias  and  AnoeGeriB,  wiioGH\p. 
payed  Uie  way  for  Epieurus*.    The  eevere  pbilo*  ^^^^, 
sopby  of  Antisthenes  had  fewer  foUoweret.      But 
Biof^Mns  alone  was  equal  to  a  sect]:. 

Statuary  w^p  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and  Ca-»  orthe 
oacbus  of  SicyoD»  by  Naucides  of  Argos,  and  by  suuuay. 
ionumerable  artists  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  Italyt 
and  Ionia.  The  works  of  Polycletus  were  the 
most  admired.  His  greatest  production  was  the 
colossal  statue  of  Argive  Juno,  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory.  Bronze  and  marble,  however,  still  fur-* 
msbed  tbe  usual  materials  for  sculpture.  The  Grer 
eiaa  temples,  particularly  those  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  were  enriched  with  innumerable  pror 
ductioBS  of  this  kind  during  tbe  period  to  whioii 
our  present  observations  relate.  One  figure  of 
P(4ycletu8  acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the 
exactness  of  tbe  proportions!!,  it  was  called  thm 
Tttle,  or  standard.    £ven  Lysippu%  the  contemr 


"^  Ijiertius  &  Suidas.  t  JBIian.  Var  Hiitor.l-  x.c.  xtU 

f  We  f h»U  tutve  accuion  to  ipeak  mote  folly  of  niog«i|et  hereafter. 
|]  Winklemann,  p.  653.  and  his  translator^  Mr.  Uuber,  ToL  ill  p.  34< 
differ  from  Pliny,  1.  35.  c  19.  They  confound  the  statue,  called  the  Rule,, 
or  Canon>  with  another  called  the  Ooiyphonis,  because  praspinj^  a  spear. 
Fliny's  iPords  a^e,  **  Polycletus  Sicyottius  niadumenam  fecit  molUter 
luveneoDt  c^^ntum  talentis  nobilitatum;  idem  et  Doryphorum  Tirilitcr 
puerum.'  Fecit  et  quern  canona  artifices  vocant,  lineamenta  artis  exee 
petentea,  Telut  a  lege  quadam;  aolusque  hominum  artem  ipse  (forsa 
ilMsai)  fecisac  artis  opeie  judicatur.**  They  have  followed  Cioero  dft 
Clar.  Orator,  c  86  ^yet  Cicero,  speaking  incidentally  on  the  subject  . 
miglit    more  fnitiirft%  nistake  thn   FliDy-f   vritbv  cspressly   ^ 
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CHAP,  ponry  ftncl  fiiTouriie  of  Alexander^  wgarded  it  u 
^™  a  model  of  excellence^  frofli  which  it  was  not  safe 

to  depart 
^^  Betireen  Polycletus  and  Lysippus  flourished 
FraxiteiM.  Praxiteles,  whose  workq  formed  th^  intermediate 
cr^h'  shade  between  the  sublime  style,  which  prevailed 
AC.  460.  j„  tt^  j^ge  of  Pericles,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
attained  perfection  under  Lysippus  and  Apelles, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  The  statues  of  Praxi* 
teles  bore  a  similar  relation  to  those  of  Phidias, 
which  the  paintii^s  of  Guido  and  Gorreggio  bear 
to  those  of  Julio  Homano  and  Raphael.  The  works 
of  the  earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and  more  8ul>- 
lime,  those  of  the  latter  more  graceful  and  OKMne  al- 
luring; the  first  class  being  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  second  to  the  senses.  The  works  of 
Praxiteles  were  inthe  Ceramicusof  Athens:  but  nei- 
ther in  the  Geramicus,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
was  a  statue  to  be  seen  equal  to  lus  celebrated  Ve- 
nus, which  long  attracted  spectators  from  all  parts 
to  Cnidus.  Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  god- 
dess at  the  same  time,  the  one  cloathed,  the  other 
naked.  The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  pre- 
ferred the  former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by  the 
Cnidians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  their  community.  The  voluptaous 
Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia,  languished  after  this 
statue  ;  to  purchase  such  uoriralled  charms  be  of* 
fei^  to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidus,  which  were  great 
and  burdensome ;  but  the  Cnidians  determined  not 
to  pari  with  an  ornament  from  which  their  refnifajic 
derired  so  much  celebrity.  <«  Haying  considered^*^ 


says  an  ancient  author*,  «*  the  beaufffVil  avenues  chap. 
leading  to  the  temple,  yre  at  length  entered  the  ^^^^- 
iacred  dome.    In  the  middle  stands  the  statue  ofrhecni- 
the  goddess,  in  marble  of  Paros.     A  sweet  smile  ^Ji"  ^*^' 
sits  on  her  lips ;  no  garrment  hides  her  charms ; 
the  hand  only,  as  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  con* 
ceals  those  parts  which  modesty  permits  not  to 
name.    The  art  of  Praxiteles  has  given  to  the 
stone  the  softness  and  sensibility  of  flesh.    O  Mars, 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  gods  !'*    But  it  Ik  impos- 
sible to  translate  bis  too  faithful  description  into 
the  decency  of  niodern  language ;  a  description 
more  animated  and  voluptuous  than  even  the  chisel 
of  Praxiteles.  '      ' 

The  honour  which  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  ac-Thest«ift 
quired  in  sculpture  was,  during  the  same  age,^^^**"** 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Patnphilus 
of  Sicyon,  by  Euphranon  of  Corinth,  by  Apol- 
lodorus   and    Nicias    of  Athens;   above   all   by 
Zeuxis    and  Timanthesf.    The    works   of   Eu- 

^  Luclan.  Amor* 

♦ 

f  Pliny,  iphw  ^ih  Wok.    I  have  fni^  lUilicaUeiitipii  to  liitpwl^iia- 

cxl  Epochs  of  Art,  when  inconsistent  with  the  information  of  more  an* 

'  clent  authors.    The  Greek  historians,  from  whom  be  copied  this  part 

#ffais  'wak,  foand  H  een^ienieat,  at  evo^  pMise  in  fthm  namtife,  t» 

give  some  account  of  men  vho  had  diatitguisbcd  them^dTies  in  xht  a^ta 

and  sciences,  of  whom  they  had  no  opportunity  to  muke  mention  in  re> 

cording  public  transactions,  and  relating  wars  and  negociations.    The 

xm  of  every  peace  furnished  a  proper  vestmg^lace  to  the  hiatorian  i 

from  which  he  looked  back,  and  collected  the  names  worthy  to  be 

handed  down  to  posterity.     Every  such  era,  therelbre,  Pliny,  and 

after  him  Winklemanny  have  considered  as  an  «podh  of  srt ;  nor  refleot** 

ing,  that  arts  do  not  suddenly  arise  and  flouriah,  and  whflo  metth^ 
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CHAR  pom|)u8  nrt  now  unknown,  but  Jn  his  owv  tloies 
xxxiL  bisraeiit  and  celebrity  occwioned  a  new  dmsion 
of  the  schools,  which  were  formerly  the  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic ;  but  alter  £upon9pus,  the  Grecian 
school  was  subdivided  into  the  Athenian  and  1^ 
cyonian.  Pamphilus^  and  bis  scholar  Apeliea, 
gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter  school,  which  seems 
tobsve  flourished  longer  than  any  other  in  Greece^ 
since- tbe  paintings  exhibited  at  the  celehrated  pn»- 
cession  plPioifmy  Pfailadelphus  were  cUefly  the 
production  of  $ieyonian  mafitens*. 
,.  Few  works  of  Paoipbilus  are  described  by 
Pamphi^  fipeifent  authors.  His  picture  of  the  Heracleidas 
^^  carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  inqd^mng  tba  nm- 
sistance;  of  tbi^  Atbeoiana^  has  not,  however, 
escaped  the  v^iiaMeye  of  national  vanityf.  He 
'  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but  well  versed  in 
literature  and  science,  which  be  thought  indiqiaM- 
ably  necessary  to  a  painter.  He  received  about 
iw9  hundred  pounds  from  each  of  his  scholars, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  put  a  b^ 
price  on  his  works.  He  lived  to  enjoy  his  fame, 
and  rendered  his  profession  so  fashionable,  that  h 
becsfme  customary  in  Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in 
ptber  parts  of  Greece,  to  instruct  the  sons  of 
wealthy  families  in  the  arts  of  design.  This  liberal, 
profession  was  forbidden  to  slaves ;  nor,  during  the 


Nourish,  .do  not    Hidden] j  decaj;  since  the  mind  long  reUiM    tkb 
impulse  which  it  has  received ;  and  the  actaTc  powers  of  man,  when  once 
directed  to  their  proper  object^  ve  not  euily  lulled  torepoaei 
.   •  Aaiciul>eipn*  It.  p.  196.  t  Artitfl|ih.]?laUT.  38$. 


{ 


existence  of  Grecian  freedom^  dk)  aoy^otUbral^  chap. 
production  in  acidpttm  or  pamtk^  come  from  J^^^i^ 
aenrile  bands*.  ; 

£upbranor  the  Corintbian  excelledbotk  in  pnin^  of  £u- 
ing  end  stfituary.  Tbe  dignity  of  bb  beroes  wm 
admured.  He  painted  tbe  twelve  gods.  He  said 
tbat  his  Tbeseus  bad  fed  on  flegb»  that  <if  i>^rrba« 
aiu8  on  roBes,  He  wrote  on  colours  and  ayamietyy. 
Apollodorus  the  Atbenian  was  deemed  tbe  .firsl^poiio. 

aoru$* 

wbo  knew  tbe  full  force  of  ligbt  and  sbade.t-  Has 
priest  in  prayer,  and  his  Ajax  struck  witbligfathingb 
were  beld  in  bigb  estimation.  INicias,  bis  fellQW-Nicia- 
•itizen,  excelled  in  female  figures,  and  in  all  tlie 
magic  of  colouring.  His  Calypso,  lo,  and  Ao^ 
dromeda,  claimed  just  fane;  but  bis  greafesi 
oomposition  was  tbe  Nectoounteia  of  .HoroerJ: 


*  TOft  1.  axxT.  c«  xxxvl  iect  a  :  i 

t  This  U  the  coi&mend»tioii  of  PlutATch.    KliAf  speaka  .more  htf^tdy 

of  Apollodorus,  "  Festinans  ad  luminn  artia,  in  quibus  primus  refulsit 
Apetlodoras  Atheniensia  ...  neque  ante  emn  tabula  ttlllus  o»ten« 
4lil«r»  qua  teneat  ecttloe."  Pliny**  -l^nuaei  oRm  ;clMh  wilb  eedb  odier. 
He  frequently  calU  different  persons  the  first  in  the  art,  and  eren  iq 
the  same  branch  of  it.  The  varmth  of  his  faincy  leaves  him  no  time 
Ibr  calculating^  the  weig;ht  of  his  esptessioivQ;  Hii  credulityi  lote  of 
wonder,  and  uiaccumey,  cannot  be  defended  Yet  bis  judgments  on 
pictures  and  statues  are  not  without  their  merit  i  sinee  tbe  peH^- 
tion  of  those  works  of  art  consists  in  makinf^a  deep  impressiottf 
in  transporting  and  elevating  the  affections,  and  in  miaing  tlwt 
Iflow  of  sentiment,  which  Pliny  is  so  happy  in  commuoicatin|^'  to  hit 
readers. 

i  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  works  of  art,  Homer  had  view- 
ed nature  with  a  picturesque  eye.  For  the  innumerable  i^ictures 
copied  from  him,  see  Pabrlcil  Biblioth.  Grcc.  I.  ii.  c  vi.  p  345. 
Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is  grand  and  pathetic  in  intellect, 
which  painters  and  tlataancs  translated  hito  what  is  touching  and 
jLwfal  to  the  eye, 
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QHKP.  MUAus  lUag of  Pei^Aws  (fpr  NklK Ikadin  a 
^^^^^  grem  age)  ofiei^d  twelfe  Ihouwnd  pounds  for  this 
picture ;  but  the  arthU  who  was  wealthy,  g«?6 
it  b  a  i^^eMtif  to  hk  native  city.  Praxitele§, 
when  aaked  v^hich  of  bia  statues  be  most  ralued, 
answared,  <'  Tbone  of  which  tbeoiodels  were  re- 
touched ky  Niciafe.'' 
jieuxiB.  Zausi0  isMid  to  .hare  been  born  at  Heracka, 
but  jt  ftl.uiicertaiQ  to  <which  of  the  ciliea  kitown  bj 
that  nanle.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  hit 
works  i  at  length  be  refused  money,  boastirtg  tliat 
fio  piice.  could  pay.  theou  The  modesty  of  bis 
Penelopi  Was  mone  ira^ressire  tbaA  a  lesson  of 
molality.  He  paihted  Hercules  strangling  tbe 
ierpttnts  in  the  presence  of  the  Ustonisbed  Ainphi* 
try  on  and  Alcoiena*  His  picture  dedicated  in  tbe 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina^  at  Agrigentum^  has  been 
often  mentioned  B^ing  allowed  to  view  tbe  na- 
ked beauty  of  that  papulous  city,  it  is  known  that 
he  chose  as  models  fire  virgins,  whose  united 
charms  were  expressed  in  this  celebrated  piece* 
His  greatest  work  was  Jupiter  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  surrounded  by  the  gods^. 

*  Valerius  Mazimus,  L  iii.  c.  Tii.  speaks  of  bia  Helena  painted  for 
the  city  of  Cratona.  On  his  naked  Helen  Zeuxis  inscribed  tbe  foUoviiV 
liaes  of  Homer: 

TeiN  /«^/M^  y/fdutu  ircKuf  Xf^fw  A\yM  I'A^X^ 

AiMPc  ita«m^i  dMc  tic  M  soMir.  H.  iii  ▼.  156. 

«'  They  cry'd.  No  wonder,  such  celesUal  charms 
^or  Bine  lon|f  yean  have  set  the  world  in  arnu. 
What  winnings  yraoes !  what  majestic  mien  * 
She  moTca  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen." 


Tiraaaaies  reached  the  bkbMt  perfection  of  his  c  h  a  p. 
art ;  but  bis  genius  surp^assed  tlie  art  itself.  In  bis  ._,;^ 
sacdfice  of  Ipbij^enia,  a  gradation  of  sorrow  wasT|W|*n* 
seen  in  the  faces  of  tbe  spectatora.    It  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  beigbt,  consistent  witb  beauty,  in 
tbe  countenance  c€  her  uncle  Menelaus.     But 
Agamemnon,  still  more  deeply  impressed  with 
tbe    unhappy  fate  of    bis  daughter,  Teiled  Iris 
face  witb  bis  robe.    In  several  others  of  his  pieces, 

f^pc  has  paraphrased  the  last  line,  *'  For  she  is  wonderfully  like  lo  the 
immortal  g^s"  This  must  have  sounded  nobly  to  the  Greeks  who 
ivoukl  doubtleai  have  ooraidered  **  lookhig  a  queen,**  as  a  sinking  in 
poetry.  But  1  have  cited  tbe  lines,  to  shew  by  what  different  mean*  po* 
etry  and  painting  attain  the  same  end  Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis  convey 
an  high  idea  of  Helen's  beauty;  but  Homer  does  it  by  the  effects  of  *hi!i 
beauty,  whicli  could  animate  the  co^  age  of  Priam,  Panthoos^  8x.  wham 
he  has  just  inimitably  described : 

Tffmt  ik  »ox^0j»  mmaptunh  «xx*  aycfuvoi 
U^^i^h  vrrrt^^i  matmt  om  utiff  utuiv 

Whe*  the  Greek  monk,  Constmtmas  Manassea  (Chron.  p.  20.)  de- 
acribeft  tiie  beauty  of  Uekft,  '      ' 

and  to  on,  through  a  dozen  of  lines,  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
cannot  follow  him  ;  each  epithet  of  beauty  drives  the  preceding  from 
the  memory  {  and  we  fancy  that  we  see  a  man  laboriously  rolling  stones 
up  one  aide  of  a  hiU,  which  immediately  roll  down  the  other.  Ariosto*8 
description  of  the  beauty  of  Alcina  (cant  viii.)  is  in  the  same  bad  taste. 
How  diilerent  is  Viigil'a  **  Pulcherriina  Dido  **  Virgil  knew  tlie  differ- 
enc:e  between  poetical  and  pictureaque  images.  Our  English  romances 
abound  witb  ezamplea  of  this  species  of  bad  taate,  arising  from  mis- 
tmking  the  boundaries  of  distinct,  though  kitdred,  arts.    See  above, 
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CHAP.  Timanthes  discovered  the  power  of  inmsportiDg 
xxxii.  ^^  ^i^j  beyond  the  picture.  He  painted  to  Ibe 
fancy  rather  than  to  the  eye.  In  bis  works,  as  in 
the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  Milton,  more  was 
understood  than  expressed. 
Bxpretftkm  The  powcr  of  cxprcssion  was  carried  to  a  degree 
ffdno^.  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and 
scarcely  possible  to  comprehend.  The  ciril  and 
military  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  gave*  doubt- 
less>  great  advantages  to  their  artists  in  this  respect 
Aristides,  a  Theban  painter,  represented  the  sack- 
ing of  a  town  ;  among  other  scenes  of  horror,  a 
child  was  painted  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its 
wounded  mother,  who,  ^^felt  and  feared*,  tfaat 
after  she  was  dead  the  child  should  suck  blood 
instead  of  milk."  Panhasius  of  Ephesus,  in  an 
earlier  age,  personified  the  people  of  Athens,  in  a 
figure  that  characterised  them  as  at  once  cruel  and 
compassionate,  proud  and  humble,  brave  and 
cowardly,  elevated  and  mean.  Such  diserinum* 
tions,  as  well  as  such  complications  of  passion,  are 
unquestionably  beyond  the  reach  of  modem  art, 
and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced  im- 
possible. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same 
Parrhasius,  who  seems  to  have  united  the  excel- 
lencies of  Dominichiuo,  Raphael,  and  Correggio, 
was  distinguished  by  the  glidii^  motion  of  his  out- 
line, and  the  sweetness  with  which  it  melted  into 
the  groundf. 

*  Theae  we  the  wotck  of  Plmj. 

f  Pliny  considers  this  as  the  perfection  of  art        ^Bae^cBtin 
pictuni    summa    sublimitas*        Corpora    enim    ptngert  et    nedit 
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IdeM  beauty,  just  prdportton,  natilral  bnd  no&le  c  n  a  r. 
attitudes,  an  uniform  greatness  of  styl*,  are  ac-  J^^^^ 
knowledged  tohave  equally  belonged  to  the  ancient  coiour- 
painterB  and  statuaries.  But  the  vanity  or  envy  of  '"^' 
modern  titnes  is  unwilling  to  allow  any  merit  to 
the  fdmser,  wbkh  the  remains  of  the  latter  do  not 
justify  and  confirm.  The  Greek  paiMers,  there- 
fore hare  been  supposed  deficient  in  colouring; 
and  this  supposition  has  been  supported  by  the 
words  of  Pliny :  "  With  four  colours  only, 
Apelles,  Ecbion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus 
produced  those  immortal  works*  which  were  singly 
purchased  by  the  collective  wealth  of  cities  and  re- 
publics." The  colours  were  white,  red,  yellow 
and  UsKk.  It  has  been  often  said  that  with  these 
only  on  his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like 
nature,  far  less  attaio  the  niagic  of  the  elair  eh- 
SCUT.  Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  sufficient  tot  every  combina- 
tion required.  *'  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaiier,  he  observes,  will  be  their  effect.    Two 

remnkptgX  quidem  magni  opens;  sed  in  quo  multi  gloriam  tuleriQt. 
•BxiremA  corporum  facere,  b  d^inentis  piclune  modum  includere, 
rarum  in  lueccttti  artis  invenitnr.  Ambuv  cnim  debet  se  extrenittaf 
ipsm^  k.  sic  desioercy  ut  promttut  alia  post  aet  ostentatque  ctiam 
quit  oceultat."  Ibid,  cixzri.  sect  5.  Mr.  Falconer,  la  bis  observa- 
tiona  on  tbii  pavaaj^  is  of  a  diflBerent  opinkm.  He  tbioks  it  more 
daificult  t»  paint  the  intddle  parts,  than  the  aha^ea  and  tones  whiek 
round  the  extremities  of  objects ;  because  the  former,  though  expose^ 
to  tfte  light  must  have  their  foitn»  relief,  depth,  and  all  the  tinte 
of  nature.  He  ioatancea  the  heads  painted  by  Rubens  and  Yandyck 
seen  in  front  Pliny,  had  he  lived  in  later  tiroes  might  have  instaa- 
oed»  in  his  turn,  Ihe  sweet  ontlines  and  inimiuble.  s«fMMpB  of  Cor- 
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CHAP,  eolburik  mixed  together  will  not  preserve  thebright- 
*^"  ness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor  will  three  be  as 
bright  as  two*/'  Pliny  says,  that  Apelles  spread 
over  his  pirtures,  when  finished,  a  transparent 
liquid  like  ink,  which  increased  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while  it  softened  the  glare 
of  too  florid  colours.  This,  according  to  the  same 
excellent  modern  painter,  is  a  true  and  artist-like 
description  of  scambling  or  glaring,  as  practised 
by  the  Venetian  school,  and  by  Correggio,  is 
whose  works,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
it  was  perceptible  only  to  such  as  closely  examined 
the  picture.  He  very  reasonably  concludes,  there- 
'  fore,  that  if  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  paint- 
ing remained,  we  should  probably  find  them  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  iJaocoon,  and  as  admir- 
ably coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of 
Titian. 

(?^  That  the  Greek  were  acquainted  with  the  eflect 

of  the  dair  obscur,  or  the  distribution  of  all  the 
tones  of  light  and  shade  relatively  to  the  diflferent 
plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
allow  them  the  highest  excellence  in  colouring 
single  figures.  They  might  excel,  it  has  been  said 
in  a  solo,  but  were  incapable  of  producing  a  full 
piece  for  a  concert  of  difierenf  instruments. 
Whether  this  observation  be  well  founded  can  on- 
ly  be  discovered  by  carefully  examining  ancient 
authors,  from  whom  it  would  appear  that  even 

,  •  See  Sir  Joshua  Hcynolfb'  notes  on  Mr.  Mason's  transUtkm  of  Fres- 
rwy'a  Art  of  Pamiing-. 
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in  tbis  branch  the  Grreek  paurters  were  not  de-CH  \p. 
ficient*.  JJJ^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period  now  uxenry 
under  review,   none  attained  higher  proficiency  J^f*^*' 
than  composition  in  prose.    The  history  of  Tbu- 
cydides  was  continued  by  Xenophon ;   but  we  xenophon. 
should  form  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  this  ami* 
able  writer  were  we  to  judge  him  by  his  Grecian 
history,  to  which  he  seems  not  to  have  put  the  last 
hand.    Yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  more  finished  hucIul. 
works,  we  see  the  scholar  of  Socrates ;  and,  of  all*^*^' 
ottiers,  the  scholar  who  most  resembled  his  master 
in  his  sentiment  and  expressionf,  in  the  excellen- 
cies as  well  as  in  the  respectable  weaknesses^  of 


•  In  speaking  of  Nicias.  Pliny  ^ays,'*  Lamenet  ambras  costodirit, 
atque  ut  eminerent  ^  tabulia  pietunt  maxixne  cuatodivit.**  XJnlesa  the 
clair  obuur  be  meant,  iheaecond  member  of  thia  aentence  is  a  pleoimam* 
Another  passage  is  highly  to  the  purpose  1.  xzxv.  c  zi.  ^  Tandem 
se  ars  ipsa  distinzit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  difierentiA  colorum 
^teisna  tia  sese  ezcitaate.  Oeinde  adjectos  eat  splendor^  alius  hie  quam 
lumen ;  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  &  umbram  esset,  appellaTenmt  tonon » 
commissuras  verd  colorum  et  transitus,  harmogen."  Clair  obscur  in 
minting  ia  something  like  counterpoint  in  music  i  and  if  the  ancients 
cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the  more  substantial  parte  of 
the  arts  lost  nothing  by  the  neglect.  In  melody  and  design,  effect 
«iid  exptTesslon*  tkey  probably  excelled  the  most  boasted  productions  of 
later  ages. 

f  Seethe  description  which  ▲Icibiades  gives  of  Soeratea*  eloquence^ 
in  Plato's  Symposium. 

4  It  is  remarkable  that  the  superstitious  belief  of  iCenophoa  in 
celestial  warnings^  of  which  see  innumerable  examples*  particularly 
Anabas.  L  iii.  c-  i*  1*  v.  c.  viii.  and  1.  vii.  c  L  never  encouraged  him  to  any 
thing  imprudent  or  hurtful,  and  never  restrained  him  from  any  thing; 
nseftil  or  virtuous.  The  admonitions  likewise  of  Sotrates*  dxmonwere 
always  the  same  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason* 

Vol.  III.  188 
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CHAP  bkcbaraeter:  the  same  uncteviating  i^iHuen  *e 
^^^"-  same  indefatigable  spirit,  the  same  erect  probity, 

^^^^^^^  the  same  diffusive  beneyoteiice,tbe  same  credulity, 
the  Slime  enthusiasm,  together  with  that  unaflfecf  ed 
propri6t>  of  thought  and  diction,  whose  native 
graces  outshine  all  omantents  of  art. 

HitmUi.      This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  be  Iive4 

duLmi!*  before  the' Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited  to 
karn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have  proved 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  in  ahappj  obscurity,  enjoying  the  confiden- 
tial society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select  friends. 
Of  these  Prox^nus,  an  illustrious  Theban  enle, 
who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xenophon,  inrited 
bim  to  Sardes,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  him  to 
Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Artaserxes,  and  governor 
of  Lower  Asia,  whose  friendship  he  himself  bad 
found  more  valuable  than  the  precarious  bonoots 
of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  republic.    Xeno- 
phon communicated  the  proposal  to  Socrates,  who, 
suspecting  that  the  Athenians  might  not  relisb  bis 
friend's  design,  because  the  Persians  were  then 
allied  with  Sparta,  desired  him  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi^.    This  counsel  was  but  partially  fol- 
lowed ;  for  Xenophon,  who  seeitos  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey,  asked  not  the  oracle  whether 
it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  virtue  of 
what  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  might  be  rendered 
successful.     Socrates  approved  not  this  precipita- 
tien;  yet,  as  the  god  had  answered,  he  tbougbt  it 

*  AnakS.  I.  y.  pk  SS6.  &  aeqf. 


neeesBiry  for  Xenophon  to  obey.  The  ioiporf  ant  chap. 
eoiupeqiiefices  of  this  resolution  to  <he  Ten  Thou-  ^^^ 
sand  Greeks  who  followed  the  standard  of  Cyrue» 
hare  been  related  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
After  his  glorious  retreat  from  Upper  Asia,  Xe- 
nophon remained  several yearsonthe  western  coast, 
and  shared  the  victories  of  bis  admired  Agesilaus, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered 
in  the  battle  of  Coronsea. 

Meanwhile  a  decree  of  banishment  passed  against  his  veiigL- 
bim  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired  considerable  i^lXl^y 
riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  bad  deposited  r^^^^* 
them  at  Ephesus  with  the  Sacristan  of  Diana's 
temple,  with  this  injunction,  that  if  he  perished  in 
battle,  his  wealth  should  be  employed  in  honour 
of  the.  goddess.  Having  survived  the  bloody  en- 
gagement of  Coronsa,  which  he  afterwards  so 
affectingly  described  in  his  Hellenica,  he  settled  in 
the  town  of  Scilluns,  a  new  establishment  formed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  scarcely  three  miles  distant 
irom  Olympia.  Megabyzus,  the  Sacrist  of  Diana, 
came  to  behold  the  games,  and  faithfully  restored 
his  deposit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as  enjoined  by 
an  oracle,  purchased  in  that  neighbourhood  a  beai»- 
tiful  spot  of  ground,  watered  by  the  Sellenus,  a 
name  which  coincided  with  that  of  the  river  near 
Ephesus.  On  the  banks  of  Elion  Sellemi^,  Xe* 
nophon  erected  a  temple,  incomparably  smaller 
indeed,  yet  similar  in  form  to  the  great  temple  of 
Diana.  His  image  of  the  goddess  resembled  that 
at  Ephesus,  as  much  as  a  figure  in  cypress  could 
resemble  a  statue  of  gold.    The  banks  of  the  river 
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CHAP,  ^ffen  planted  with  fruit  traM.  Tbe  sarroundii^ 
w,^^  plains  aod  meadows  afforded  eiKoeUent  pasture. 
The  adjoining  forests  and  .mouataios  abounded  in 
wild  boar,  red  deer,  and  other  species  of  ganoe. 
There,  Xenopbon's  sons  often  hunted  with  the 
youth  of  tbe  neigbbouring  towns  and  Tillages ; 
aijd  tbe  whole  inhabitants  of  tbe  country  round 
ivere  invited  and  entertained  by  him  at  an  amudl 
solemnity  sacred  to  Diana.  A  modest  inscription 
Ml  a  marble  cobiatin,  erected  near  tbe  temple,  testi* 
fied  tbe  holiness  of  tbe  place.  ^'Tbis  spot  is 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Let  him,  whoever  shall 
possess  it,  employ  the  tenth  of  its  yearly  produce 
in  sacrifice,  and  the  remainder  in  keeping  in  re- 
pair, and  in  adorning  the  temple.  His  neglect 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  goddess*."  By 
this  inscription,  wherein  Xenophon  Tentures  not 
to  mentic^i  the  name  of  the  founder,  bis  mind 
seems  to  forbode  the  calamities  which  at  last  befel 
Mm.  In  tbe  war  between  tbe  Lacedsemonians  and 
Eiians,  tbe  town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  tbe 
circumjacent  territory,  was  seized  by  Elian  troops; 
and  the  amiable  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
bad,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  composed  those  in- 
valuable  works,  which  will  inspire  the  last  ages  of 
the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  compelled, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 

Q]t  woiks.     His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedssmonian  govern- 

•  Xbdo^  AnabM.  I.  ▼.  p.  S5d,  a  m^ 
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laoenis,  have  been  noticed  in  (heir  •  proper  pleoe.  c  h  a  p<r 
The  Cyropiedeiat  or    institutioog  of  the  elder  ^^^^^^^^ 
Cyrus,  u   a  philosophical  romance,  intended  to 
exemplify  the  doctrines  taught  by  Socrates  in  the 
Meioorabilia^  and  to  prore  tlie  success  which  na* 
turajly  attends  the  practice  of  wisdom  and  virtutf 
in  the  great  afiairs  of  war  and  go^^ernment    The 
highest  panegyric  of  this  work  is,  that  many  learned 
noen  have  mistaken  it  for  a  true  history,  and,  der 
ceived  by  the  persuasive  elegance  of  the  nai^ 
rative,  have  believed  it  possible  that,  during  the 
various  stages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  should  have 
invariably  followed  the  dictates  of  the  sublimest 
philosophy.       In    his    Oeconomics,    Xenophon 
undertakes  (be  humbler  but  not  less  useful  task^ 
of  regulating  the  duties  of  domestic  life.     The 
dialogue,  intituled  Hiero,   paints  the  misery  of 
tyrants  contrasted  with  the  happiness  of  virtuous 
princes,  in  colours  so  lively,  and  in  lines  so  ex^ 
pressive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients  might 
challenge  the  ingenuity  of  modern  ages  to  add  a 
single  stroke  to  the  picture.    In  speaking  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon,  we  must  not  forget  his  trea* 
the  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens.    It  was  written 
long  after  his  banishment.     Instead  of  resenting 
the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  be  gave 
them  most  judicious  and  seasonable  advice  concern*- 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  public  revenues,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

The  orators  Antiphon,  Lysiasandlsoci-atesflour^Tbe  oi^. 
rished  in  the  period  now  under  review.    The  twotipbonlLy. 
former  were  distinguished  by  therefinedsubtiltyofj^^,^ 


cattQp. 
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CHAP,  their  pleadings ;  the  lattert  by  the  pelfehed  ele- 
******  gaoceiifbismonilandpeliticaloiiiliaDS*.  Isocnrtes 
▼entured  not  tospeak  id  public,  neither  biseonstitiF 
tion  nor  his  roice  admitting  the  great  ezertiom  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  His  school  of  oratory  and 
composition  was  frequented  by  the  noblest  ymitbA 
of  Athens,  of  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  even 
by  foreign  princes ;  and,  his  maxims  being  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Socratic  school,  his  long  and 
honourable  labours  tended  to  keep  alive  some 
sparks  of  virtue  among  his  degenerate  countiy- 
menf. 
puto.  But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whose 

imded^  abilities,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  most 
benefited  hb  contemporaries,  was  the  celebrated 
Plato,  a  man  justly  admired,  yet  more  extraordi* 
nary  than  admirable.  The  same  memorable  year 
which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war  gave  birth 
to  Plato.  He  was  descended  from  the  Codrid»^ 
the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the  most  opulent 
family  in  Athens.  His  education  was  worthy  of 
his  birth.  The  gymnastic  formed  and  invigorated 
his  body ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  enlightened 
by  the  studies  of  poetry  |  and  geometry,  from 
which  be  derived  that  acuteness  of  judgment,  and 
that  brilliancy  of  fancy,  which,  being  both  carried  to 
excess,  render  him  at  once  the  most  subtile  and  tbe 
most  flowery  writer  of  antiqui(y||.  In  his  twentieth 


*  See  the  Ihretof  Lysks  Mid  Isoeralesy  prefixed  to  my  translation  of 
their  woriu.  f  Idem,  ibid.  ^  niogten.  Laert  L  ii« 

II  Plato's  Uialogues  are  to  different  from  each  other,  in  point 
of  thought  and  espressioD^  that,   if  xrt  knew  hot  the  ttnatlltty 


ytm  he  became  acquainted  with  Socntes  ;  and  ch  a.b» 
haFing  compared  his  own  metrical  productioTO  ^^^^^^^.^^ 
with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors  in  this  walk 
ofli(erature,he  committed  his  unequal  poems  to  the 
llamesy  and  totally  addicted  himself  to  philosophy. 
Duriogeight  yearsbecontinued  an  assiduous  hearer 
of  Socrates:    an  occasional*   indisposition    pre- 
▼eoled  him  from  assisting  at  the  last  conversations 
of  the  sage,  before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock. 
Yet  these  conversations,  as  related  to  him  by  per- 
sons who  were  present,  Plato  has  delivered  down 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity ;  and  the  affecting 
sensibility  with  which  he  minutely  describes  the  in- 
imitable behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion, proves  howdceply  the  author  was  interested 
in  his  subject 

Fear  or  disgust  removed  the  scholar  of  Socrates  His 
lirom  the  murderers  of  his  master.    Having  spent    ^ 
some  time  in  Thebes,  £lis,  and  Megara,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several  of  his  fel« 
i»w  disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  hirn 


of  hit  genxiis*  it  would  be  difBcult  to  believe  them  the  works  of  one 
mm.  He  is  oTier-refined.  wire-drawn,  and  trifling',  in  the  Crstylus^ 
Psrmenides,  Meno,  TbcKtctus.  and  Sophistes.  He  is  flowery, 
pompous,  and  tumid^  in  his  Timzus  Panegyric,  Symposium,  and 
Ruedras.  Bat  in  those  invaluable  writings,  the  Apology,  Crito, 
Aieibiades,  Gor^ias,  PhiBdo»  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  of 
laws,  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulges, 
without  art  of  aflectation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  ouii  genius,  bis 
style  is  inimitably  sweet  and  attractive,  always  elegant,  and  often 
«liblime.  His  Republic,  which  is  generally  considered  as  his  greatest 
work,  abounds  in  all  the  beauties,  and  in  all  the  faults,  for  which  he  is 
remarkable.  See  Dionys.  Halicam  de  Plato. 
*  llMMwr/«(HK«)  ii9^n09    ThmdOf  S» 
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CHAP,  to  Magna  Graecia  ;  from  thence  he  sailed  te 
xxxa  Cyrene,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  mathema* 
tician  Theodoras ;  Efi^ypt  next  deserved  bis  curio- 
sity, as  the  country  to  which  the  science  of  Tbeo- 
dorus  owed  its  birth,  and  from  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans in  Magna  Graecia  derived  several  tenets 
of  their  philosophy. 
He  settles  At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have  little 
tcadraiy.  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The  days 
were  past  when  the  virtues  of  a  Solon,  or  of  a 
Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  society,  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  one  able  and  disinterested 
man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution  in  tbe  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  in  the  age 
of  Plato,  the  Athenians  had  fallen  into  dotage  and 
imbecility.  His  luxuriant  fancy  compares  tbem 
sometimes  to  old  men,  who  have  outlived  their 
senses,  and  with  whom  it  is  vain  to  reason ;  some* 
times  to  wild  beasts,  whom  it  is  dangerous  t«  ap- 
proach ;  sometimes  to  an  unfruitfitl  soil,  that 
choaks  every  useful  plant,  and  produces  weeda 
enly*.  He  prudently  withdrew  himself  firotn  « 
scene,  which  presented  nothing  but  danger  or  dis- 
gust, and  purchased  a  small  villa  in  the  suburbs 
near  the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  that  had  been 
so  elegantly  adorned  by  Cimonf.  To  this  retire- 
ment, his  fame  attracted  the  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters of  the  age :  the  noblest  youths  of  Atbeiii 
daily  frequented  the  school  of  Plato ;  and  here  he 

•  Republic.  L  vL  p.  39.  f  Seealiont,  tot  iL  ^  73. 
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cpntinued  aboTe  forty  yeare,  with  little  Intemip^CH  a  p. 
tion  except  from  his  voyages  into  Sicily,  instruct-  ^™\; 
ing  his  disciples,  and  composing  his  Dialogues,  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times  are  greatly  indebted^  with- 
out excepting  those  who  reject  his  doctrines^  and 
affect  to  treat  them  as  visionary. 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced   the^n«™i  . 
whole  circle  of  science.     The  objects  of  human  of  hit 
thought  had,  previously  to  his  age,  been  reduced,  pb^I^ 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes  or  genera* ; 
the  nature  of  truth  had  been  investigated ;  and 
men  had  distinguished  the  relationsf,  which  the 
predicate  of  any  proposition  can  bear  to  its  sub* 
ject    Tbo  sciences  had  already  been  divided  into 
the  natural  and  moral ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Pla- 
to, into  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 
The  frivolous  art  of  syllogism  was  not  as  yet  in- 


*  BCany  less  perfect  divisiotis  ha4  probabljr  been  oiade  belbre  Archy- 
tM  of  Tarentum  distinguished  the  ten  Categories.  SimpUcius  &  Jam* 
blichus  apud  Fr.  Patricium,  Discuss.  Paripatet.  t.  ii  p.  182  This 
dtTision,  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  philosophers  have  yet  been  ablft 
to  discover,  Plato  learned  from  Arcbyiss*  It  consisted  in  substances 
and  modes.  The  former  are  either  primary,  as  all  individual  snbstan- 
ces»  which  neither  arc  in  any  other  subject,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  it ; 
or  secondsT}',  which  subsist  in  the  first,  and  can  be  predicated  of  them, 
to  wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substances.  Of  modes  there  are  nine 
kinds,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  habit,  time  of  pUce,  baring,  doing, 
and  suffering.    Art  slot  de  Oatcgor. 

t  These  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  Predkables,  or  more  properly 
tbe  five  classes  of  predicates.  They  are  the  genus,  species,  specific  dif« 
fbrence,  propertyi  and  accident.  The  use  of  these  distinctions  is  univer* 
gal  in  erety  subject  requiring  definition  and  division ;  yet  if  meant  to 
.•ompiehcod  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  any  subject*  the  cnmnentiop 
is  doubtless  incomplete^ 

Yob.    III.  184 
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CH\p.  vented;  and  the  logic  of  Plato*  was  confined t# 
^^^^  the  more  useful  subjects  of  definition  and  diyision> 
by  means  of  which  he  attempted  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain not  only  the  practical  doctrineS  of  morals  and 
politics,  but  the  abstruse  and  shadowy  specutations 
of  mystical  theology.     It  is  inuch  to  be  regretted 
that  this  great  and  original  genius  should  have 
mistaken  the  proper  objects  as  well  as  the  natural 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  tn5st 
'    of  the  inquiries  of  Plato  and  his  successors  ^ouM 
kppear  extremely  remote  from  the  public  transac- 
Uohs  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.    Yel,  the 
gpecutations  in  Vrhich  they  were  engaged,  how  little 
doever  th^y  may  be  connectfed  itiih  the  politick  re- 
volutions of 'Grefece  seem  too  interedfing  in  them- 
selves to  be  entirely  onhitted  tn  this  histoViral  Work, 
^sjpecially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  philosopfby 
of  Plato  and  his  disciples  has  been  very  widely 
difihsed  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world; 
that  during  many  centuries,  his  writings  governed 
with  unconti^led  sway  the  ophiionsof  the  specn- 
laiive  part  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  same  philoso- 
phy still  influences  the  reasonii^s,  and  divides  the 
sentitnents,  6f  the  learned  in  modem  Edrope. 
DifBcuU       ^^^  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  in  wfaicb 
of  ex;      the  doctrines  of  Plato  are  explained  by  fain)self> 
andabrid^ renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  abridge  thefito. 
dcS^tf^.  T^^  great  number  of  interlocutors  in  his  dia- 

*  The  science  properly  called  Logic  was  invented  by  Aristotle ;  the 
division  of  the  sciences  into  Lo|^ic,  Physics,  and  £tlii£s»   was 
l^ven  by  his  eoatemporary  Xenocntes.    Vid-Bruckcr  de  Arigbtt*  Ik  : 
erat.    Of  Aristotle  more  hereafter. 
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^pgue%  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  €Qntio^^]ic  h.ap.. 
iaterin<2;ture  of  Plato's  own  sentiments  with  those  ^^ 
of  his  oiaster,  ipcres^^  the  difficulty,  s(od  make  it   ' 
impoiisible,  from  particular  passages,  to  ju(!(ge  of 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.    The  WQj^k^ 
of  Xenophon,  however,  may  enable  a  dUigent 
satudeot  to  separate  the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from 
the  adyentitious  pi^^ter  with  which  |t  is  combined 
in  the  rich  vein  of  Platonism ;  and,  by  carefully 
Qorpparing  the  different  parts  qf  the  latter*  he 
may  with  certainty  determine  the  peifi^pal  de9igni 
of  its  author. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  woyld  appear  The  gteat 
that  Pl2|(o  aimed  at  nqthing  l^ss,  t-l^an  to  reconcile  ^tTphUo- 
^be  appearances  of  t^  natural  and  moral  n^orld^P^'* 
^ith  the  wise  government  of  a  self-existent  u^. 
changeable  cause ;  to  explain  the  nftture  and  origin 
of  the  humap  mind,  as  well  ai;  pf  its  yt^rious 
powers  of  perception,  vplitiflq,  aqd  intellect;  apd^ 
^  principles  Faulting  from  thesfs  di9C9verie8,  tq 
build  a  system  of  ethics,  whiph,  f^  pfoyortion  a^ 
)t  were  followed  by  liianjund,  would  promote  not 
pnly  their  ipdependeiice  and  security  in  tb/?  present 
world,  but  their  happiness  4Pd  perfection  in  a  fu* 
ture  state  of  existence. 

Let  us  look,  where  we  will,  around  ns,  we  shall  Hit  theo 
every  where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  ps^ssing  pro-^' 
eession*^ :  the  objects  which  compose  the  material 


f  This  WM  borrowd  from  HencUtiw.  viio  p^prtss^  tbe  Mqnc 
Sde%  by  uyiim^  ibat  «n  corpoical  things  wera  in  ft  pppetual  flfn& 
Tid.  PkloD.  in  Thextet  t^-93-  fk  in  Sophist,  p.  100. 
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c  H  4  p  world,  arise,  change,  perish  and  are  succeeded 
3fxxn  j^y  others,  which  undergo  the  same  rcTolutions** 
One  body  moves  another,  which  impels  a  thirds 
and  so  forward  in  succession ;  but  the  first  cause 
of  motion  resides  not  in  any  of  them.  This  cause 
acts  not  fortuitously,  the  regular  motion  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodiesf,  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
seasons^  the  admirable  structure  of  plants  and 
animals,  announce  an  intelligent  Autbor|:.  It  is 
difficult  by  searching  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
Divinity,  and  impossible  for  words  to  describe  it ; 
yet  the  works,  which  he  has  done,  attest  his  power» 
bis  wisdom,  and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater  than 
human  imagination  can  conceive||.  In  the  self- 
ei^istent  cause,  these  attributes  must  unite.  He  is 
therefore  unchangeable^,  since  no  alteration  can 
increase  bis  perfections,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  him  ever  inclined  to  diminish  themlT. 

Impelled  by  his  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
in  his  own  intellect  the  ideas  of  archetypes  of  all 
possible  existence,  formed  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment Qf  the  universe  from  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  which,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had  been 
for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of 

*  Timsiviy  tab  initio, 
f  By  these  he  meant  the  fixed  stan ;  the  motions  of  the  planets  be  m^ 

cribed  to  another  cause,  as  will  appear  below. 

#  Plato  de  Leg^btis,  L  z.  p   609^ 

)|  Timaeus,  p.  477.  St  de  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  144. 

§  For  the  immuubility  of  the  Oetty,  Plato,  contrary  to  Iris  gene- 
ral custom,  condescends  to  nse  an  argument  from  Induction  ;  «■  Evm 
ef  material  thinpi,  the  most  perfect  least  feel  the  effect*  of  thne,  ind  re- 
jftain  longest  unaltered***    De  Bepub.  p.  15Q, 

f  Ibid.  p.  1^ 


jjony. 


'motkin^.     This  piinciple,  which  PlatocalldihecH  ap. 
irrational  soul  of  the  world,  he  thou|^ht  sufficiently   ^^^^^ 
attested,  in  the  idnumerable  deviations  from  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  in   the  extravagairt 
passions  of  men,  and  in  the  physical  and  moral 
evil,  which,  in  consequence  of  these  deviations  and 
passions,  so  visibly  prevail  in  the  world.    With* 
out  admitting  a  certain  stubborn  intractability,  and 
disorderly  wildness,  essential  to  matter,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  being  entirely  eradicated  or  sub* 
dued,  it  seemed  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil  under  the  government  of  Deityf. 
^  From  these  rude  materials,  God,  according  to  puto** 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four^'""* 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  model  of  those 
eternal  examplarst^  or  patterns,  which  subsist  in 


*  Politic,  p.  120,  &  seqq.  &  Timsus,  passim. 

t  De  Legibus,L  x.p  608.    Pbilem.  p.  160. 

^  These  esunpUrs,  or  TAfttiuyftdtrAf  are  the  idem  of  Plftto»  wbidi 
were  so  much  miarepresented  by  many  of  the  later  Platonistt^  or 
Eclectics.  He  names  them,  indifferently,  i/Wtc,  ulny  tucvxty  ta  KAret 
ftsjuTtt  &  io-Mtrmt  iX'^ttA.  The  two  last  expressions  are  tised  to  dts- 
tingviisb  them  from  the  fleeting  and  perishable  forms  of  matter.  Plato 
represents  these  ideas  as  existing  in  the  divine  intellect,  as  beings 
entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not  circum- 
scribed by  place  or  time.  By  the  first  universal  Cause,  these  ideas 
were  infused  into  the  various  speciea  of  created  beings,,  in  whom 
(according  to  Ammonius.  in  Pqrphry.  Introduct  p.  29.)  they 
existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  exists  in  the  wax  to  which  it 
baa  been  applied,  in  its  pre-existent  state  the  human  mind  viewed 
these  inuiUgihle  forms  in  their  original  seat,  the  field  of  truth.  But 
•ince  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  body,  tbey  receive  these  ideas 
from  external  objects,  as  explained  m  the  test  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of   Plato.      But  many   of  the  later    Flatoni9ts>  and  even    ac^ra 


«  H  A  P.  tlie  di?mei  lotelligeiice*.  CoqsKleriiig  thai  hs^ffg^ 
xxxsh  possessed  of  m^otal  powers  are  for  preferal)le  to 
those  destitute  of  such  ii^iciiltiel,  God  ipfused  ioto. 
the  corporeal  world  a  rational  sauI,  which,  as  it 
eould  not  be  immediatQlx  combined  with  body»  be 
united  to  the  active^  but  irrational  principle,  es* 
sentially  iDbe^entin  roatterf.  Having  thus  formed 
and  animated  the  earth,  the  kv%  the  moon,  and 
the  other  visible  divinUies,  the  great  father  of 
spirits  proceeded  to  create  the  invisible  gods  and 
daemons:!:  whose  nature  and  history  of  Plato  de- 
scribes with  a  req^ectful  reverence  for  the  religion 


MTTiters  of  the  present  age,  have  imag^Ined  that  be  ascribed  to  ideas  a 
separate  and  independent  existence.  Vid«  Brucker.  Hiator.  Philoaaph* 
p.  605^  k  aeqq.  Gedike  Histor.  PhUosoph.  ex  Ciceroo.  Collect 
p.  183,  &  seqq.  Monboddo,  Origin  of  Languagey  vol.  i.  c-  ix. 
Of  all  the  absurdities  embraeed  by  philosophers*  this  doubtlesB  wmM 
be  the  greatest,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable  patterns  of  the  virioQB 
genera  and  species  of  things,  existing  apart,  and  independent  of  the 
Blind  by  which  these  abstract  notions  are  conceived.  It  is  no(  extra- 
ordinafy,  therefore,  that  mai^y  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  s^hoolv 
whose  extravagant  fancies  could  fix  and  embody  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, and  realise  intellectual  ideas,  should  animate  and  personily  the 
%tyf  ru  Brntt  the  divine  intellect,  in  which|  according  t/^  Plato*  these 
ideas  resided*  and  from  which  they  were  communicated  to  other  in- 
telligences. The  same  visionary  fanatics  who  discovered,  in  the 
xe^^f  of  Plato,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  recognised  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  in  his  Soul  of  the  World :  but,  as  this  irrational  principle  of 
motion  ill  corresponded  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  they  in- 
vented an  hyper.cosmian  soul,  concerning  which  Plato  b  alto^thier 
silent.  See  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Edectiyue,  Bnicker.  Bwt. 
Philosoph.  vol.]. p.  rid,&8eqq.  &  Meiner's  Beytrag  zur  ^[eschichte  der 
denkart  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte  hach  Christi  geb\xrt  yi  einigen  be^aclt- 
tongen  uber4ie  neu  Platonische  Pbllosophiei 

*  Timaeus,  Polit  I,  vi.  f  lb.  p,  4?T,  &  sags- 

iTim«us,p.480. 


ofliis  cbiintry^.  After  finishing  thiK  great  work,  en  a  p> 
the  God  of  gods,  again  contemplating  the  ideal  ^^^^ 
formis  in  his  own  Ani'nd,  perceived  tfaere  the 
exemplars  of  three  species  of  beings,  which  be 
realised  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  eai-th,  air, 
and  water.  The  task  of  forming  these  sensible, 
but  irrational  beings,  he  committed  to  the  inferior 
divinities ;  because,  had  this  last  work  likewise  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  hands,  it  must  have  been  im- 
mortal like  the  godsf.  The'souls  of  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  formed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first 
existed  in  the  state  of  daemons,  invested  only  with 
a  thin  ^ethereal  body.  Having  offended  God  by 
neglecting  their  duty,  they  rtere  condemned  to 
unite  with  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which  their 
divine  faculties  are  so  much  clogged  alid  en* 
cumberedj. 

It  was  necessary  brieifly  to  explain  the  metaphy- Mtto»» 
sical  theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever  it™*'**^ 
may  appear,  because  the  doctrine  of  ideal  fbrmd, 
together  with  that  of  the  pre-existent  state  of  the 
human  mind,  are  the  maip  pillars  of  his  philoso- 
phy. Before  their  incarceration  in  the  body,  the 
souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  presence  of  their  Maker, 
and  contemplated  the  unchangeable  ideas  and  es- 
sences of  things  in  the  field  of  truth-  In  viewing 
and  examining  these  eternal  archetypes  of  order, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  consisted  the  noblest  energy, 
and  highest  perfection  of  ciBlestial  spirits]!,  which;, 

•  Apolog.  SocntiS.  t  Timxus.p  480.Sc48L 

4  Ibid.  !1  Rfpubl.  1.  vi.  Ph«dniB«  Phiteboi,  Ilc. 
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CHAP  being  emaDaiions  of  the  Deity,  canneTer  rest 

^^^^  satisfied  with  objects  and  occupations  unworthy 
their  divine  original.  But,  in  their  actual  state, 
men  can  perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfect  representations 
of  these  immutable  essences  of  things  in  tbe  flue- 
tuating  objects  of  the  material  world,  which  are  so 
little  steady  and  permanent,  that  they  often  change 
their  nature  and  properties  even  while  we  view 
and  examine  them"^.  Besides  this,  our  senses 
themselves  are  liable  to  innumerable  disorders; 
and  unless  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  never 
iail  to  deceive  usf.  Hence  the  continual  errors 
in  our  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  hence  Ihe 
improper  ends  we  pursue  ;  hence  the  very  inade- 
quate means  by  which  we  seek  to  attain  them ; 
bence,  in  one  word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of 
life.  Yet,  even  in  this  degraded  state  to  whicti 
men  were  condemned  for  past  offences,  their  hap- 
piness ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to  Ibe 
Beity.  As  none  can  rise  so  high,  none  can  sink 
so  low,  as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  AI- 
mightyj.  The  divine  Providence  observes  and 
regulates  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of 
its  productions.  But  the  good  of  the  part  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  individual  should  be  rewarded  or  punish* 
ed,  in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  task  assigned  bim« 
It  is  by  the  performance  of  his  duty  alone,  that 
ipan  can  regain  the  favour  of  his  MakerU ;   for 

*  Thcdo,  TuueiM,  8(0.  t  l%«do,  p.  SI.  k  Hepah,  h  v. 

4  9e&«gibiit.  ,  |t  Eutvphron. 
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it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this  inestimable  bene-c  h  a  f. 
fit  can  be  purchased  by  rich  presents  and  expensive  ^^^^^^^^ 
sacrifices.  Religion  cannot  be  a  traffic  of  interest*. 
What  can  we  offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have 
not  first  bestowed  on  us  ?  Will  they  thank  us  for 
restoring  their  own  gifts  ?  It  is  absurd  to  think  it. 
To  please  the  Divinity,  we  must  obey  his  will  con- 
cerning us :  nor  can  we  comply  with  the  purpose 
of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  destiny,  without  as- 
piring at  those  noble  powers  with  which  we  were 
originally  endowed t ;  and  which,  even  in  our  pre- 
sent degenerate  state,  it  is  still  possible,  by  proper 
diligence,  to  recover^. 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external  ob-Hi«ac. 
jects,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  va- the  origin 
riously  combined  by  the  imagination!!.    But  it  isfal^,!^'^ 
remarkable  that  these  ideas,  thus  acquired  and  re-^^ 
tained,  have  the  power  of  suggesting  others  far 
more  accurate  and  perfect  than  themselves,  and 
which,  though  excited  by  material  objects,  cannot 
be  derived  from  them,  unless  (which  is  impossible) 
the  effect  were  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the 
cause.    That  we  possessed,  in  a  pre-existent  state, 
those  ideas  which  modern  philosophers  refer  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and 
abstraction^    Plato  thought   evident    from    the 


*  RepukLii  p.  100.  &8eqq. 
^  f  Minos,  p.  5X0.    Timaeus,  p.  500. 
^  Republ.  1.  y. 

If  Theatet  p.  85,  &  seqq  &  Phikm.  184,  &  aeqq. 
i  The  ulcients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  philosophy.    Simpliciai^ 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  intelligible  fbrniii  ^ridcMt  in  tho  humafi 
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c  H  A !».  h^ity  wkh  which  we  rt called  them*.  Of  fliii 
^"^^^  he  gave  an  example  n  Meno's  slave,  who,  when 
properly  questioned  b^  Socrates^easily  recollected 
and  explained  many  properties  of  miunbers  and 
figures,  although  he  haid  never  leaned  the  sciences 
of  arithmetic  and  geometryf.  Accordii^  to 
Plato,  therefore,  all  sciences  consisted  in  rerai* 
nbcence ;  in  recallii^  the  nature,  proportion^  and 
relations  of  those  uniform  and  undiAngeable  es- 
sences, about  which  the  human  noud  bad  or^inaUy 
been  conveffsant,  and  $fter  the  model  of  which 
all  created  things  were  madet*  These  intel- 
lectual forms,  comprehending  the  true  essences  of 
things,  were  the  only  proper  objects  of  solid  and 
permanent  sciencell;  tiieir  fluctuating  represen- 


inm<l«  says  »/utic  a#ixo»tk  dvrtL  n  yttjs  ifivrt^eut  mwuf  »««•«  mrtf 
oms-ncrapitin  <*We  ourselves*  abstracting  them  in  our  thoughu,  have, 
by  tbia  ahstfactkm,  given  them  an  oxiateace  in  tbemselves."  Simp.  Hl 
Ptwi.  p.  ir. 

*  Menon.p.344* 
t  Ibid. 

#  a«pttb- 1.  vi. 

I)  £t«o/u«i  science,  in  .of^^^ition  to  /cfit,  ^inioo*  Tbe  ■atei^ 
tirorld  he  called  to  /o|Arov»  that  of  which  the  knowledge  admitted  of  piQ- 
bability  only  Repub.  L  v  ThtJdeoM  of  Plato,  which^  according  to  tbct 
phftlosophar,.  fQv9)ed  tbe  aole  objects  ef  Mai  and  cerUai  knowledge*  «t» 
powerfully  combated  by  his  scholar  and  rival  Aratotle.  Tet  the  latter, 
who  was  so  sharp-sighted  to  the  faulta  of  Plato,  never  accuacs  him  of 
maintaining  the  sqiarate  and  independent  existence  of  xnteUectual  fimas. 
The  obscure  passage  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  p  201,  which  has  been 
c6natnied  into  sach  an  accosalion,  means  nothing  more,  than  that  Soctalea 
ifigarded  the  v»  *mB'  omi,  general  ideas,  as  diflering  in  no  respect  fion 
our  notions  of  the  genera  and  species  of  things ;  whcfeis  Plato  made  a 
<lbtniction  between  them,  aiserting  these  id«<s  to  hate  existed  m  tb» 
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ttHiwen  id  the  material  imaAd,  tbe  aclkn  and  vir-c  h  a  p. 
tries  of  men^  the  order  and  beaiiljr  visible  in  tke  ^^^!^ 
unirerse,  were  only  ao  hr  real  and  «id>8taiitial  as 
tbey  ^^rresponded  to  their  divine  archetypes* ;  but 
as  ttM  correspondence  never  beeame  oomplete*  tfaer 
examination  of  the  perishii^oijileets  of  sense  eouU 
only  afford  us-  unsteady  and  uncertain  nolioos, 
fleeting  md  fiigitive  like  themselvest*     From^^^^^ 
these  dbservations»  Plato  thought  it  evid^al^  tliatperce.puon 
the  duty  aad  happiness  of  •  rakn  consisted  in  with-  leet.  " 
drawing  tfaeoiselveB  fimn  the  material,  and  wp^ 


divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  &c.  as  ezpliMned  in  the  text 
Aristotle  diflcusaes  the  doctrine  of  ideas  mofe  perspicuously  in  his 
Kthies  to  NieoaaiOntt,  1,  i.  c.  vL  He  repifdB  thcv  u  mem  ietkiBa 
oftheftacy^  and  the  knowlec^  ibiraded  on  them  as  altogether  vi- 
sionary. *•  The  idea  of  good,**  he  observed,  "  might  be  applied  to 
substances,  as  the  Deity,  the  mind  of  man ;  to  (pialities,  as  the  irifu 
toea ;  to  qoantity,  as  mediocrity ;  to  time»  as  the  juncture  or  nidk 
of  time ;  in  short,  tlirough  all  the  categories.  There  is  not^  there- 
fore^ any  one  general  idea  of  good  common  to  all  theie.  Were 
there  one  idea,  the  same  in  all,  there  could  t»e  but^MMi  acietoee  teapect* 
ing  it  But  there  are  many,  physic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art,  &c 
which  all  have  some  good  in  view.  Things  are  good  in  themselves, 
or  good  as  means  to  an  end  But  even  those  things  "arhlcfa  are  iilti- 
mately  good,  •■  wiidom,  hononr,-  pteafuie.  are  mt  conqnebended 
under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  distinguished  by  the  same 
epithet  from  some  analogy  or  resemblance,  as  the  understanding  is  call- 
ed the  eye  of  the  mind.-  If  there  b  my  sueh  general  idea,  it  is  surely 
IncapaMe  of  being  applied  to  any  praotical  use;  not,  finr  dietanee  toaerve 
as  a  model,  otherwise  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  good 
in  view,  would  continually  have  thitf  model  before  them*  Tet  tiiey  tSL 
neglect  it,  and  justly;  for  what  benefit  could  they  derive  from  this  ah* 
stncet  idea  2  A  physician,  for  instance,  contemplates  not  health  in  that  ge- 
neral manner,  but  the  health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  par tiealBr  nfan^ 
who  happens  to  be  his  patient ;  for  with  indiriduaU  only  his  «lt  it  Cttd- 
lulled** 

*  ranoea.  p.  14D.  f  Bcpuk  itl. 
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CHAP,  preaching  the  inleUectud  world^  to  which  their 
own  natures  were  more  congenial.    To  prooMte 


this  purpose  was  the  great  aim  of  his  philoeopbjr« 
If  we  were  deceiTed  by  the  senses,  he  obeerved, 
that  we  were  still  more  fiitaUy  endangered  by  the 
passions,  those  flimsy  saih  of  the  mind,  which  are 
expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying  gust  of 
imagined  good  or  evilf.  The  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  the  body  were  ail  of  a  mixed  kind,  and 
nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God  who  ar- 
ranged the  world,  desirous  to  unte  and  incor- 
porate these  seemingly  opposite  natures,  had  at 
least  joined  their  summits ;  for  pleasure  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  perceptible  cessation  of  pain ;  and 
the  liveliest  of  our  bodily  enjoyments  were  prece- 
ded by  uneasiness,  and  followed  by  languor^-  To 
iUustrate  the  necessity  of  governing  with  a  strong 
band  the  appetites  and  passions,  Plato  compared 
the  soul  to  a  little  republic,  composed  of  different 
faculties  or  ordersH.  The  judging  or  reasoning 
faculty,  justly  entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seat- 
ed, as  in  a  firm  citadel,  in  the  head ;  the  senses  were 
its  guards  and  servants ;  the  various  desires  and 
affections  were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 
eft^PM-  Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  fiiculty,  Plato  distin- 
guished two  orders,ever  ready  to  rebel  against  their 


•  Bepub. ^  134.  a  Phsd.  p.». 

t  Phiedrut. 

%  Phsd.  Philenu  k  Bepub.  L  ii.p.  26%  &  ieqq. 

|)Bepiib.Lir. 


Blaster.  The  first  consisted  of  tbMe  psssioDS  wfakfa  chap. 
are  founded  in  pride  and  resentment,  or  in  what  ^^^^JJ^ 
the  schoolmen  called  the  irascible  part  of  the  soul^ ; 
and  were  seated  in  the  breast  The  second  con* 
sisted  of  those  passions  which  are  founded  in  the 
ioFe  of  pleasure,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the 
eoncupisciblef  part  of  the  soul»  and  were  seated 
in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These 
difierent  orders,  though  commonly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  unless  restrained  by  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  must  inevitably  plunge 
the  little  republic  of  man  into  the  utmost  disorder 
and  miseryl* 

Ye^  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of  pas- or  the  vir- 
sions  were,  in  the  present-state  of  things,  necessary  wbdom 
parts  of  our  constitutions ;  and,  when  properly  re-*J*^^" 
gulated,  became  very  useful  subjects*.     The  iras- 
cible asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  defended  us 
against  injuries,  and  when  duly  informed  and  tem- 
pered by  reason,  taught  us  with  becoming  forti- 
tude  to  despise  dangers  and  death  in  pursuit  of 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous.    The  concupis- 
eible  provided  for  the  support  and  necessities  of  the 
body  ;  and,  when  reduced  to  such  submission  as  to 
reject  every  gratification  not  approved  by  reason, 
gave  rise  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.    Justice 

*  The  To  Bvfit9uhc  of  Plato. 

f  The  T«  tri9v/u«Ti»0F  of  Plato.  Both  ar6  included  under  what 
Plato  and  Aristotle  call  tlie  o^r/xor,  the  scat  of  the  desires  and  pas- 
aiona. 

t  Ibid.  p.  254 
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CRAP,  took  place,  according  to  Plato,  wben  reason  dih 
^^^.^^.^^  rected  and  passion  obeyed,  and  when  each  passioit 
petformedits  proper  office,  and  ackoowledgad  due 
respect  towards  its  superior.   In  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  ruling  faculty,  con^ 
aisted  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  great  source  and 
princii^  of  all  other  virtues,  without  wbicb  tem- 
perance, fortitude,  and  leven  justice  ilaelf,  were 
nothing  but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  tbe  ig- 
norant vulgar.    In  the  exercise  of  {Hrudesce  or 
Wisdom,  man  resembled  his  Maker,  and  contem- 
plated  those  intellectual  form^,  which  taugbt  him  to 
discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be  pur* 
sued,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  tbem. 
The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with  tbe  body, 
eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  pleasure.    He  thus 
learns  to  despise  the  inferior  parts  of  his  nature,  to 
defy  its  pains,  to  disdain  its  pleasures.    Without 
attaining  tliis  true  elevation  of  mind,  he  nerer  can 
be  virtuous  or  happy,  since  whoever  depends  on 
the  body,  must  consider  death  as  an  evil,  tbe  fear 
of  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  some  greater 
terror ;  so  that  in  him,  who  is  not  truly  wise,  for- 
titude itself  must  be  tbe  child  of  timidity*.    In 
the  same  manner,  his  pretended  moderation  and 
temperance  will  ^>ring  from  the  impure  source  of 
the  opposite  vices :  be  will  deny  himself  sooie 
pleasures  to  attain  others  which  he  regards  as  more 
valuable,  and  will  submit  to  small  pains  to  avoid 
the  greaterf.     He   thus  continues  through  life» 
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exchanging  one  trifle  for  another ;  a  traffic  which  chap* 
never  can  enrich  him,  while  he  rejects  wisdom,  the 
only  precious  merchandise. 

But  the  temple  of  wisdom  is,  according  tocausesof 
Plato  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have  theg^tyof^ 
strength  to  ascend^.  This  difference  of  ability™^]**' 
proceeds  from  various  causes :  L  At  their  crea* 
tion,  all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent  and  per* 
fectf.  2.  They  were  not  alike  criminal  during 
their  pre-existent  state];*  3.  The  gross  bodies, 
wfaicb  they  now  inhabit,  are  variously  moulded, 
gome  being  too  strong,  others  too  weak,  and  very 
few  in  just  harmony  with  the  divine  principle  by 
which  they  are  anunatedlt*  4.  Early  institution 
and  example  occasion  great  differences  among 
them.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  power  oi  education 
^d  habit,  that  the  errors  and  crimes  of  men  are 
less  chargeable  on  those  who  commit  them,  than 
on  their  parents,  guardians,  and  instructors^  ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
inisfortune  to  be  born  in  a  licentious  age  and 
country  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue.  Even  when 
tiie  most  favourable  circumstances  concur,  the  mind 
must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  degene- 
rate, while  united  with  matterlF.  The  bodyi 
therefore,  must  be  continually  exercised  and  sub- 
dued by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  must  be  purified 
and  ennobled  by  philosophy.  Without  such  at- 
tention, men  can  neither  reach  the  perfection  of 

•  Repub.  I.  vi.  p.  T*.  t  I'hadnlt. 

«  Ibid  U  Timseus.  9  Ibid. 

^  Ikid.  p.  4S4.'fe  Repub.  pmiiir. 
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CHAP,  their  nature,  or,  when  they  have  reached  it,  main- 
^^^^^  tain  that  elevated  post,  from  which  they  look  down 
with  compassion  on  the  errors  and  misery  of  their 
fellow-creatures*. 
Plato's         In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sage,  Plato 
**^'       employs  the  colours  which  were  afterwards  bor- 
rowed by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.    But  neither 
of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were  so 
well  entitled  as  the  Platonists,  to  boast  their  philo- 
sophical happiness,  and  to  assert  their  superiority 
immorta.  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.    Plato  was 
loJt^^^^the  fii-st  philosopher  who  supported  the  doctrine  of 
a   future   state,  by  arguments  sufficient  to  con- 
vince intelligent  and  thinking  men.     From  the 
properties  of  mind,   he  inferred   the  simplicity 
and  indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which  tbey 
residef.    He  described  the  mental  powers  with 
an  eloquence  that  Cicerot  and  fiuffbnil  despair 
of  being  able  to  imitate.    And  since  he  regarded 
the  soul  as  the  principle  of  life  and  motion,  be 
thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  diseases  and 
death  of  the  body  should  take  from  this  principle 
such  qualities  as  it  essentially  possessed  in  itself, 
and  accidentally  communicated  to  matter^.    It 
aute  of   ^as  his  firm  persuasion,  that  according  to  the  em- 
tSn!^^    ployment  of  its  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  soul, 
after  its  separation  from  the  body,  would  be  raised 


*  Tiinaeusy  p.  484,  &Repub.  pittsim^ 

f  Pbaedo,  p.  25,  &  seqq. 

f  See  Cicer.de  Offic  L  L  fc  pMum. 
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io  ft  h^ber^  or  depressed  to  a  low^r  state  of  ex-^  ^  ^  p- 

This  belief,  which  r:tised  his  hop^s  to  a  happier  His  re- 
and  more  permanent  state,  gave  him  not,  however,  ^ 
that  contempt,  affected  by  a  very  diflP»rent  class  of 
philosophers,  (brthe  perishing;  affairsf  of  the  present 
world.  Like  some  others  of  the  scholars  of  Socra- 
tes, he  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  ; 
though  his  work,  Inown  by  that  title,  as  has  been 
Justly  observed  by  a  writier  of  congenial  characterf, 
18  rather  a  treatise  of  education  than  a  system  of 
policy.  The  real  republic  of  Plato  is  contained  in 
bis  books  of  laws,  in  which  he  explains,  with  no  less 
Acuteness  than  elegance,  the  origin  and  revolutions 
of  civil  society,  and  traces  the  plan  of  a  republic 
nearly  resembling  the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  which  he  borrowed  from  rweniu* 
{9ocrates,  is  profusely  scattered  through  his  dia-twier  of 
logues ;  and,  in  his  own  times,  Plato  was  not  con-^^^* 
fiidered  as  that  visionary  speculatist  which  he  has 
appeared  to  latter  ages.    His  scholars,  Aristony- 
Hius,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,  were  successively 
sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  republics  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, Elians,  and    Cnidians||,  at  the    earnest 
request  of  those  communities.    From  Xenocrates 
another  of  his  disciples,  Alexander  desired  rules 
for  good  government^    The  fame  of  Aristotte 

*  Phxdnu,  &  Phsedo,  passim. 
t  The  Epicureans. 
"  Kon  res  bumame,  perltunque  ngofj*  Qsddb) 

0f  tbifl  more  below. 

4  Rousseau  in  his  fimilc. 
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CHAP,  fills  tbe  world ;  and  it  will  afterwards  appear  iMyw 
^^^^"'  much  be  was  indebted  to  f|  writer,  whose  opinions 
be  is  supposed  to  have  combated  with  seeming  re- 
luctance, and  real  satisfaction.  Plato  united  warmth 
of  fancy  with  acuteness  of  understanding,  and  is 
equally  eminent  forthe  power  of  combining  images, 
and  that  of  distinguishing  ideas.  Yet,  when  compa-* 
red  with  bis  master  Socrates,  his  genius  will  ap- 
pear more  subtile  than  sagacious.  He  wanted  that 
patient  spirit  of  observation  which  distinguished 
tbe  illustrious  sage,  who,  in  all  his  reasonings  kept 
facts  ever  in  his  view,  and  at  every  step  he  made^ 
looked  back,  with  wary  circumspection,  on  expe- 
rience. Accompanied  by  this  faithful  guide,  So- 
crates trod  securely  tbe  path  of  truth  and  nature ; 
but  his  adventurous  disciple,  trusting  to  the  wings 
of  fancy,  often  expatiates  in  imaginary  worlds  of 
his  own  creation. 


THS  END  OF  THE  THIRD  TOLUME. 
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